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A LUMBERMAN AS A PUBLIC SERVANT. 


The city of Chicago has long labored under the disad- 
vantage of insufficient revenue. It has grown so fast that 
it has been impossible properly to clothe it. The result 
has been seen in streets that are not paved as they should 
be, in a street cleaning department inadequate to the 
work and in public conveniences and facilities not in pro- 
portion to the requirement. Some people are disposed to 
attribute these things to bad government, but while Chi- 
cago may have its share of careless or even dishonest 
public officials the real cause lies in an inadequate reve- 
nue. Why this condition has existed, what steps have 
been taken to remedy it and the man of all others who 
has been chosen as the leader in applying the 
remedial legal agency constitute the subject of 
this article. 

With an enormous area, much of it thinly 
peopled yet all demanding care, the city of Chi- 
cago has had a revenue much less per capita or 
per square mile than most other cities of the 
country. This was a difficulty which could not 
be met or remedied by the city itself. It was 
the fault of the laws of the state relating to 
taxation. Assessments were too light on the 
average and inequitably and unevenly distrib- 
uted. The rate of taxation was apparently 
high, but really extremely low. In the assessed 
valuation of all taxable property in 1899 Chi- 
cago, with an estimated population of over 
one and a half millions, was surpassed by Balti- 
more, Brooklyn, Buffalo, New York, Philadel- 
phia, Pittsburg, San Francisco and St. Louis. 

Such a disproportion between assessed and real 
value, with no firmly fixed ratio between them, 
was certain to result in favoritism and discrim- 
ination when coupled with the antiquated tax- 
ing system. 

For purposes of taxation Chicago and Cook 

county are one, and within Cook county were 
thirty-two assessment districts composed of 
towns or of parts of towns cut off from the re- 
mainder by city lines. Each of these assess- 
ment districts elected its own 
often of the class of which aldermen are made 
when comparatively small sections of the city 
are careless as to the character of their repre- 
tentatives. These township officials, as a matter 
of fact, are seldom up to the grade of alder- 
manic ability. Even if the assessors were of 
good personal character, the system under 
which they worked was such as to yield bad re- 
sults when aggregated. Each assessor was a 
law unto himself, subject only to the township 
board of review consisting of a supervisor, the 
town clerk and the assessor, always dominated 
by the assessor, so the people learned that an 
appeal from the assessor amounted to nothing. The tax- 
payer, therefore, simply did what he could by influence or 
more questionable means to reduce his assessment. 

Each assessor, particularly if he were desirous of the 
good of his own township or assessment district, was 
anxious that his district should not bear more than its 
fair share of the entire burden of taxation, so each com- 
peted with each other for the questionable honor of 
making the lowest, assessment. If an assessor were so 
‘rupulously ‘honest as to attempt to make an honest 
‘ssessment, based on the supposed but seldom enforced 
Proportion of assessed to real value, the result would be 
that the taxpayers of his district would have to pay two 
* three or four times more, according to their property 
holdings, than the taxpayers of an adjoining district. 
Such official honesty was found to be quixotic, resulting 
n substantial injustice. Therefore for the most part it 
Was abandoned, except when a dishonest assesser in collu- 


assessor, too 


sion with the collector wished to spread a levy out of 
which his pickings could be larger and for the reduction 
of which he could receive a “honorarium” from not too 
scrupulous citizens. 

To remedy this condition of things the state legislature 
passed the revenue law of 1898 providing for the election 
of a board of assessors in each county, to be elected by the 
county at large and not by any taxing district, thus abol- 
ishing the old assessment system and also providing for a 
board of review to be elected in the same manner, to 
whom appeal could be taken from the work of the “as- 
sessors.” 

The combination of the taxing body and what amounts 
to a court of taxation is something new in this country, if 





FREDERIC WILLIAM UPHAM, 
of Chicago, Tl. 


not in the world. The board of review has extraordinary 
powers. While it does not have original power, it prac- 
tically has the ability arbitrarily to raise or lower any 
individual assessment or the assessment of whole sections 
of the county, and to adjust matters as in its judgment 
seems wise. The board of assessors has unlimited original 
jurisdiction. While schedules given to every property 
owner are supposed to be filled out by him and sworn to, 
the assessors can absolutely ignore them if they see fit. 
Appeal, however, can be taken from their work to the 
board of review, which makes a decision that is prac- 
tically final. During the first year of the operation of 
this system the board of review heard and decided 38,000 
complaints. In addition the board of review may of its 
own volition examine the assessment rolls and increase 
or decrease them according to its judgment, upon due 
notice and hearing to the parties affected. From the de- 
cision of the board of review there is no appeal except to 


the courts on the ground of fraud. 

Two fundamental features of the law as enacted were a 
maximum rate of taxation, being 5 percent of the as- 
sessed valuation, which was in turn to be one-fifth of the 
real value, and the publication by precincts and distribu- 
tion to the taxpayers therein of the personal property and 
real estate taxes as levied. 

The year prior to that in which the law took effect the 
total real estate assessment of Chicago was $157,000,000, 
which the following year, when the board of review had 
completed its work, had been raised to $302,000,000 on 
the one-fifth basis. The personal property tax in Cook 
county realized $21,000,000 on the old basis, which was 
raised on the new to $78,000,000. 

While the new revenue law of Illinois is in 
effect in every county, in no other has the 
board of review made use of its great powers 
as it has in Cook county. The radical position 
taken by the board of review in Cook county is 
largely due to its president, Frederic William 
Upham, the well known hardwood lumber 
dealer of Chicago, the other members being 
Roy O. West and Florus D. Meacham. 

Mr. Upham has been a resident of Chicago 
only six years, but his natural taste for poli- 
ties and public affairs, his interest in the re- 
publican party, to which he holds allegiance, 
and his natural qualities of leadership soon 
made ‘him a prominent factor in the politics of 
his adopted city. When the new revenue law 
went into effect and the board of assessors was 
to be elected and, more important than all, the 
| board of review was to be chosen, it was real- 
ized that particularly for the latter office men 

of unimpeachable integrity, of extraordinary 
capacity for business, and independent intelli- 
gence must be chosen. It was not strange, 
therefore, that Mr. Upham was among the 
three selected, and that he should be president 
of the board. 

Recalling the fact stated above that during 
the first year the board heard and decided 
38,000 complaints, in addition to which prac- 
tically the entire assessment rolls of Cook 
county were gone over and whole lines of trade 
readjusted, it can be understood what an enor- 
mous amount of work devolved upon that board 
or has been created by it. A visit to the board 
of review rooms at any time when it was in ses- 
sion was a revelation as to prompt dispatch of 
business. Each member of the board held court 
independently, except in cases as to which he 
felt some doubt and wished the advice of his 
associates. As each complaint was admitted 
quick, sharp questions would get at the gist of 
the matter and decision would in ninety-nine 
cases out of a hundred be immediately ren- 

dered. One method used by the board of review in its 
independent investigations was to secure the assistance 
of the various lines of manufacture and trade in seeing 
that every member of that line was given a proper 
assessment. Thus the expert knowledge which no board 
could have was brought into service, with the result that 
very few, if any, escaped bearing their share of the bur- 
dens of taxation. 

It is no disparagement to other members of the board 
to say that its leader in fact as well as in name, the man 
who pre-eminently furnished the motive power and snap, 
and the long-headed business sense which has guided its 
proceedings, was Fred W. Upham. 

Mr. Upham is a native of Wisconsin, but of New Eng- 
land ancestry, and can boast a long line of illustrious 
ancestors who have been prominent in public affairs ever 
since the original Upham landed at Malden, Mass., in 

(Continued on Page 26.) 
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It is said that the box manufacturers, who altogether 
supply the demand for more lumber than goes into any 
other use unless it be in house building, are due to place 
heavy contracts as soon as the election shall be decided. 
They have been buying from hand to mouth for a long 
time until their stocks are much depleted, and heavy 
buying is the next thing in order. 

SAPO 
_ The approaching end of the shipping season is bring- 
ing lumber buyers in Jarge numbers to the Lake Superior 
mills. There is some lumber yet to buy and much more 
to move, and the time is getting short. What is troub- 
ling them especially is the difficulty in securing vessel 
toom, One Lake Erie shipper was in Chicago this week 


trying to secure lumber carriers for the lower lakes 
crade. 





Bank clearings from week to week show about the 
same ratio below those of the corresponding periods of 
last year though the decline for the week ending Sep- 
tember 27 was 21.2 percent larger than usual. But in 
New York, however, the decline is running in the neigh- 
borhood of 3 or 4 percent. 

rere 


The introduction of Poor’s Manual for 1900 shows 
that on December 31, 1899, there were 190,833 miles of 
railroad in the United States. 


ee 


A friend of the LuMBERMAN sends in a newspaper 
excerpt containing some interesting illustrations designed 
to impress upon the mind the size of the big trees of 
California—the sequoia sempervirens, better known as 
the redwood, and the sequoia gigantea, or the big tree 
proper. It tells how on the stump of a Calaveras big 
tree a pavilion was built in which at one time thirty- 
two people performed a square dance, leaving a plenty 
of room for musicians and onlookers. How along the 
hollow of one fallen tree three horsemen may ride 
abreast; ‘how a California big tree would overshadow 
the statue of Liberty or Bunker Hill monument; how 
300,000 feet of lumber can be cut from one tree, and 
yet how accessible they are. These trees are a wonderful 
inheritance from past ages and it is to be hoped that 
enough of them will be preserved to serve as an object 
lesson of the prodigality of Mother Nature when the 
world was young. 


WHITE PINE IN FIRST HANDS. 


The white pine lumber situation is of necessity largely 
governed by the conditions to be found on Lake Superior, 
the influence of that section being much greater than 
its proportion to the total white pine output, as it is 
the greatest source of supply for the lake markets and 
the east amd so has a wider market influence than the 
mills in other districts and of the interior, with a less 
concentrated trade. 

Recent advices from Duluth, which substantially 
expresses the situation at Ashland also, are to the 
effect that the price of No. 4 boards in Duluth this 
week has been $9.50 to $10.50; No. 3, $11.50 to $12.50; 
log run, No. 3 and better, $13.50 to $15, and log run, 
No. 2 and better, $14 to $17. The range in quotations 
given is a wide one, but justified by the peculiar condi- 
tions now existing as compared with those of a year 
ago. Last year the demand was urgent while now it is 
sluggish. 

As one well-informed lumberman expressed it, Tom, 
Dick and Harry make lumber decidedly different in real 
value, Tom’s beimg the best, Dick’s the next best and 
Harry’s the poorest. Last year the first buyer had his 
pick and paid the price for Tom’s. The next buyer 
took Dick’s stock and paid the same price, while the 
last buyer had to take what was left and paid the 
same figure for Harry’s inferior stock. Consequently 

rices were practically uniform. At the present time, 

owever, each stock is selling on its own merits, which 
means that Tom gets the top of the market and Harry 
the bottom, though his stock may be sold first on the 
basis of price, for price is more considered this year 
than last. 

There is a wide difference im the character of stock 
of the same nominal grade. For example, one stock 
may be a straight No. 4 with no mill culls in it; another 
may have 10 percent of mill culls; another as high as 
25 percent of mill culls, with perhaps 10 percent of 
scoots added and all the best No. 4’s put into the No. 3. 
This accounts for the range in values. 

Lake freight rates have had a decided effect on values 
this year. The rate opened at $2.75, the second trip 
brought the rate down to $2.50 and in some cases to 
$2.25, while the third or fourth trip lowered it to $2.25 
and $2. The $2 rate was maintained until about Sep- 
tember 25, when it advanced to $2.25 and is likely to 
be $2.50 within a week or two. This leads to the 
remark that a good many people hold out of the market 
waiting for a 50-cent decline, and if it come at all will 
cheerfully pay 50 cents more freight. ‘They raise great 
objections to the lumber price but do not kick at all at 
the price they pay for carriage. 

In regard to the stocks on hand, it may be said that 
the supply of unsold lumber of the lower grades, which 
are most in demand, is very light. It is said to be a 
fact that two or three big buyers going into the Duluth 
market to supply their wants for the season would 





clean up all the desirable low grade stock unsold. The 
total stock, however, is probably about the same as and 
possibly a little above the average season. It is larger 
than last year, of course, but not as large as the average 
season, considerimg the output of the year has been 
exceptionally heavy. Consequently sales may be said 
to have fully been up to the average. Much of this 
lumber, however, is still on the docks, which are well 
filled, and there is already developing a call for boats to 
move this stock before the close of the season of naviga- 
tion which is likely to result in a boom in vessel rates 
something like that of last fall, though it is not appre- 
hended that they will go much above $2.50, and 
undoubtedly some vessels will secure better prices thar 
that on late trips. 

That the market will close strong seems altogether 
probable. The eastern and central states are buying 
more freely than they did, and there is a better tone 
in all that section of the country. If the result of the 
election is satisfactory to the bulk of the lumber trade 
there is likely to be an active inquiry for all classes of 
lumber which do not depend entirely on the seasons. 
Building lumber undoubtedly will move in only light 
volume for the remainder of this year, and yet stocks 
are so depleted in the majority of the retail yards that 
with a favorable outlook four or five weeks from now 
there is likely to be considerable stocking up done in 
anticipation of the winter. In mamufacturing lines, 
however, there is expected to be a heavy movement 
immediately after election, indicated by the tone of the 
box makers and other users of white pine for factory 
purposes, who are sending in many more inquiries just 
now than have been received for several morths past. 

PO ewer 


LOW GRADES ON THE GULF. 


What to do with their low grade stocks is bothering 
the export mills on the eastern gulf coast. They have a 
heavy demand for good lumber, prime, etc., but are not 
able to move the low grades which accompany the better 
product, which they are piling up in rather unusual 
quantities. It has been suggested to shut down the 
mills for a time, but when good lumber is selling at about 
the highest prices ever known, with the demand strong, 
it seems folly to adopt that course; so they are piling 
up the lower grades and for the present holding them. 
They should continue to do so until the revived domestic 
requirement, which is pretty certain to be seen before 
long, shal] take care of them. 

The southern demand has been unusually good this 
year, and this requirement is largely for low grade stocks 
or at any rate does not call for the proportion of the 
upper grades that the northern trade does. If it had 
not been for this demand, however, there would have 
been a much more serious condition among the southern 
mills than there has been. It has been one of the redeem- 
ing features of the year’s trade. As it is, the condition 
is not a serious one, though there is more of this lumber 
than the manufacturers like to carry. 

Let the northern trade develop its natural proportion, 
however, and this stock which now looks like a surplus 
will melt away and it will not be merely the upper 
grades that are searce and firm in price, but the whole 
list will be balanced up in good shape. The south itself 
is likely to use more lumber next year than this and © 
the country over there may be expected to be a trade 
which in volume and satisfactory character will be hardly 
surpassed by the phenomenal business of 1899. 


THE LATH MARKET. 


A sharp interest is being taken just now in the white 
pine lath market. Current prices and what is to be ex- 
pected of the future are the subject of inquiry, and there 
seems to be some uncertainty as to values, particularly 
in No. 2. To go back to the source of supply, we find at 
the head of the Lake Superior No. 1 white pine lath are 
worth from $2 to $2.25, and No. 2 from $1.50 to $1.75 in 
cargo lots. Large lots, like mill cuts, can be bought 
somewhat cheaper, but on the other hand smali lots are 
sometimes sold above this range. Adding to these prices 
a water freight rate of 45 cents a thousand and insur- 
ance and commission, which will amount to another 5 
cents, and we have cost at lake markets of $2.50 to $2.75. 
Then the lath have to be unloaded and piled in the yard 
and shipped out to the trade. The result is that as a 
business proposition No. 1 lath cannot be sold under $3 
to $3.25. 

There have been lower prices than these, but they come 
about through a combination of circumstances which is 
not unusual. For example, if some one should pick. up 
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a carload or two of white pine lath at some northern 
point, perhaps not in first class condition, at $2 a thou- 
sand and ship the same to a retailer on a 9-cent rate, the 
total delivered cost, including commission, would be only 
$2.56. Probably the handler would think himself, under 
the circumstances, well repaid by a profit of 25 cents a 
thousand, making a delivered price of $2.75 as against 
the lowest possible legitimate price at wholesale market 
of $3, with the rail freight still to be added. 

The prices quoted in the first paragraph for Lake 
Superior points are the actual figures at which lath could 
have been bought early this week, though some lots were 
held somewhat higher, but there has developed recently 
an increased demand, and a scarcity has been shown to 
exist in No. 1 lath. Values on lath in carload lots have 
shown a hardening tendency at the Lake Erie markets 
within a week or two, caused by the evident fact that 
there is not only a lighter stock of No, 1 lath than was 
supposed, but actually so limited as to threaten a scarcity 
before next spring. This scarcity prevails on Lake 
Huron, Lake Michigan and to some extent on Lake Supe- 
rior, though probably the largest available supplies are 
to be found in the Ashland and Duluth district. Minne- 
apolis is buying lath at Duluth, and it is understood that 
No. 1 is scarce at most interior mill points. 

The extremely high prices of last year and last winter- 
when lath in car lots went to $5, with a spread of only 
25 cents between No. 1 and No. 2, led to the supposition 
that there would be a very heavy cut this year. Such was 
attempted, and to a certain extent the stocks were filled 
up, but the increased output was very largely in No. 2. A 
good many mills were put into jack pine districts, which 
swelled the product of No. 2, but made it of low grade, 
whereas the increased output of No. 1 was not very 
heavy. The result is that there is now about a 50-cent 
spread between No. 1 and No. 2, for the latter is in large 
supply and low average quality. However, a good and 
what might be called a standard grade of No. 2 will com- 
mand better prices than would be indicated above, while 
on the other hand the poor stuff that is not wanted 
makes an apparent depreciation in values. 

Up to this time the preference has largely been for No. 
1, but with the developing scarcity and advancing prices 
of this grade, and the increasing spread between that 
and No. 2, it would not-be strange if the trade would turn 
to No, 2s to a greater extent, so as to restore the balance 
between them. Altogether, it looks as though the present 
was the time to buy No. 1 lath, and that those who are 
not well supplied would make no mistake in purchasing 
for actual requirements. Prices have already advanced, 
and whatever stock is moved forward by lake hereafter 
will probably be laid down at a decidedly increased cost. 


NO TROUBLE SO DEAR. 


A couple of gentlemen were telling their troubles to 
each other, there being no policeman convenient, when 
one of them said: “If you think you have trouble, you 
ought to go into the saw mill business. Then you would 
know what real and large and many troubles are. You 
may be pretty well fixed, but no matter how much money 
you have when you begin the saw mill business, the first 
thing you will have to do will be to go out and hunt 
more money, and then it will be still more. 

“When by and by you can figure that you have 
made a handsome profit out of it, it will be all on paper 
or all invested where you cannot get at it. There is 
just one good thing about the saw mill business, that 
money put into it is invested for keeps, unless you have 
got the nerve, as you cut out your timber and realize 
your profit on it, to salt down the money in the bank or 
in bonds or stocks or some other investment which is not 
quite so fixed.” 

There is a good deal of truth in the above humorous 
comment on the saw mill business and particularly the 
hardwood mill business in which the speaker was 
engaged. “Once a lumberman, always a lumberman,” is 
the saying, and when a man converts some trees into 
lumber and sells it he wants to buy more trees, and he 
does, and if his profit is large it simply enables him to 
buy a greater number of trees; and so he goes on buying 
timber and building mills, sawing lumber and buying 
more timber, until he has bought all the timber there is 
to be bought or until he dies. When he really has cut 
out, that is to say cut all the timber that he can buy 
in his field of operation, then in rare cases he settles 
down to a life of elegant leisure. But seldom does the 
born lumberman do this; for he must seek other fields 
where he can repeat the operation and die with the hum 
of the saws in his ears and with his mind soothed by 
the distant sway and murmur of the pines. 


EXPORT SHIPPING TROUBLES. 


One of the interesting topics of the time in the export 
lumber trade is the relationship of that business to 
the steamship broker. Interest is intensified in the 
subject because of the apparent warfare that is being 
made upon the brokers by the railroads, presumably 
assisted by the steamship companies. It is intimated 
that some hostility has been created against them 
because of the accumulation of lumber laden cars at 
New Orleans last fall and wimter, which seriously dis- 
commoded the railroad companies, and one in particu- 
Jar, and this has led to a movement apparently intended 
to bring about a different method of conducting the ship- 
ping business. 

The facts as to these matters are all under the sur- 
face, but there is an apparent disposition to limit the 
operation of the brokers as far as is possible. The 
result is that atiout the only possible way now of ship- 








ping hardwoods is on joint bills of lading by the rail- 
roads and steamship companies. But the railroads 
demand that close connection be made with the steam- 
ships, refusing, in some cases at least, to accept cars for 
export where an early steamer has not beer arranged 
for. In this way it is apparently expected to prevent 
accumulation of lumber at port. On the other hand, it 
is causing a vast amount of annoyance to shippers, and 
jumber lies at the mill instead of at the port. 

Foreign buyers are cognizant of this condition, and a 
good many of the brokers on the other side are declin- 
ing to accept drafts against shipments except when 
accompanied by the master’s receipt. This amounts 
to no advance at all, for with the modern fast freight 
vessels the lumber is on the other side about as soon 
as the drafts can be forwarded after the delay incident 
to securing the various papers. The present condition 
of things cannot long prevail, and one probable solution, 
in respect to New Orleans, at any rate, seems to be that 
the railroad companies will make definite arrangements 
with the steamship companies to take care of their 
lumber traffic. 

In addition to all these troubles is the fact that the 
steamship companies are giving preference to the cotton 
business, and at no time are very favorably disposed 
toward lumber, which seems to be difficult for them to 
handle. This annoyance, together with the lack of a 
satisfactory charter, will probably result in a combina- 
tion of rail and water lines which will transact the 
business clear through from the mill on this side to 
the dock on the other. Kither that or there must be a 
decided charge in the methods of the steamship com- 
panies and the ship brokers. 


COTTONWOOD AND ITS HANDLERS. 


Cottonwood during the last few months has not been 
doing justice to itself. While for the most part it has 
been held firmly, there have been sporadic cases of 
price cutting which have somewhat demoralized a few 
markets. Its conditions have been very umeven. It has 
been firmly held in Memphis, which is the greatest cen- 
ter of cottonwood production and also a great consum- 
ing point. Sales have recently been made in that mar- 
ket at higher prices than have prevailed at Cairo and 
much higher in proportion than in St. Louis and Chi- 
cago, while the local market in that city has been-on the 
average altogether out of proportion to the other mar- 
kets named. Memphis being both a heavy producer and 
consumer should be the criterion as to cottonwood gen- 
erally, but a few producers whose stocks did not move 
quite to suit them through commission men have placed 
enough stock at low prices to demoralize values in a 
few centers of demand. The total quantity of these 
offers has been small, but under the rather sluggish 
condition of the market, with an indisposition prior to 
election to purchase more than immediate requirements, 
they were used with good effect as a bear argument and 
overbore the opposing facts. 

It was doubtless, in view of this situation that a 
meeting of heavy cottonwood producers amd dealers 
was called to meet in Chicago on Tuesday of this week. 
The proceedings of that meeting are recorded in another 
department, and it will be sufficient in this place briefly 
to state some of the conclusions of the meeting. As one 
outcome, a new organization was effected, called the 
Cottonwood Lumber Association, and money was raised 
for its maintenance on a sound basis with the plan in 
view of having a paid secretary who should look after 
the interests of the organization. The statistics gathered 
at the meeting showed a rather light stock om hand at 
mills and distributing points and a very light pros- 
pective addition to the supply within the next six 
months. 

The question of prices was gone into quite exhaus- 
tively and a price list was recommended, to take effect 
immediately, as follows: 





Common and culls (the box grade)................. $14.00 
RO 8 A errs eee ye ee 20.00 
Box boards, 18 to 17 inches inclusive............... 25.00 
Box boards of special width and above 17 inches..... 27.00 


Thick lumber $1 higher than the above. 


These prices are f. 0. b. Cairo, Ill., with rail freight 
to be added. The end of the sawing season is at hand 
and a number of the larger mills are already shut down, 
so that the stock now on hand, which is much smaller 
than was supposed, is practically all that will be avail- 
able for consumption for the next four months. These 
prices are not as high as many wanted, but the con- 
servatives prevailed, with the understanding that the 
list is only for thirty days, when another advance will 
be made. Ther the election will be over, its result 
known and long delayed orders will begin to come in. 

The cottonwood situation is naturally and, in spite of 
recent eccentricities, at present a strong one, while it 
is almost a truism to say that its position is gaining 
from year to year. The supply of the timber is lim- 
ited, it is in very few hands, probably the bulk of the 
product being controlled by twenty-five or thirty con- 
cerns, while its use is steadily increasing. A fact which 
absolutely demands higher prices than used to prevail is 
that the price of logs has advanced from $2 to $3 a 
thousand within the last two or three years. The 
increasing demand, combined with the decreasing sup- 
ply, places the log market under the control of the 
sellers. A further consideration is the increased cost 
of logging and within the last year or two a much 
greater cost of manufacturing owing to the higher 
wages that have had to be paid employees, especially 
to skilled labor. It is fair to say that the actual cost 
of putting cottonwood on sticks at the present time is 
$3 to $4 more than it was three or four years ago. The 
list recommerded, f. 0. b. Cairo, represents, therefore, 
merely the increased cost of production as compared 





with four years ago, when the list on box grades at 
Cairo during the business depression was $10. 

The future of cottonw is certain to be one of 
increasing prices, owing to the facts above stated, one of 
which—its growing use—might well be emphasized. It 
occupies practically a class by itself in the matter of 
price, most of the woods similar in quality and adapted 
to similar uses beimg quoted decidedly higher. Every 
one is familiar with the way cottonwood has crept into 
some uses where at one time poplar was the only mate- 
rial; and it is safe to say that the requirement for 
both these woods is and will be limited only by their 
supply. In addition to such general uses, there are 
some particular things for which cottonwood is and 
will be the preferred material. For some classes of 
boxes there is nothing else so good. 

Altogether, the new cottomwood association should 
have before it a long life and a wide usefulness. It is 
instituted at a time when it is needed and when it has 
unusual chances of success. 


LIABILITY FOR PURCHASES OF YARD 
AGENT. 


An owner of some saw mills and who was carrying on 
a lumber business hired a man “to go down there and 
run that yard, sell lumber, and get money.” ‘The latter 
conducted the business about a year and a half, and the 
question arose, in an action against the owner for lumber 
sold and delivered to the yard man, as to the former’s 
liability on the latter’s purchases. 

In discussing the law bearing on such a case, the court 
of appeals of Colorado concedes that he whose cause of 
action grows out of an agent’s acts must either prove an 
actual power delegated or one which may be legitimately 
inferred from what was done, and that he may not sit 
idly by, make no inquiry and then hold the principal, 
without proof of a course of dealing with himself so long 
continued as to beget a legitimate reliance on the appar- 
ent possession of authority. On the other hand, it says 
that, under the law of agency, it is and it has always 
been true that a principal who so negligently conducts his 
affairs as to lead third persons reasonably to suppose the 
agent has authority may not dispute the possession of 
the power. Then, as an incidental part of this princi- 
ple, it states that it is undoubtedly likewise true that 
the person who deals with the agent and would rely on 
the agent’s apparent authority must not act negligently 
and must use reasonable means to ascertain whether the 
power is possessed. 

Continuing the court says that it is always incumbent 
on a person to conduct his business with care. He is not 
bound to watch his agent nor bound to be constantly on 
the lookout to see that he is not cheated. But he is cer- 
tainly obligated to keep himself advised of the course 
of his business and to know whether his agent is using 
the specific authority which is granted to him and, if he 
is not, to advise the parties with whom he is dealing 
no longer to transact such.business with him. It is a 
general principle, it adds, that the principal is bound 
to know what his agent does, when the transactions are 
entered on his books, open to inspection, exhibited to him 
by statements furnished by the agent, especially where 
the profits go into his pocket. The law of notice is broad, 
and slight evidence, under such circumstances, is enough 
to charge him. 

Besides, the court holds, a principal may not attack 
the provisions of a contract and reject in part and at his 
pleasure what the agent has done, when he has received 
an unquestioned benefit. And it is common law that the 
ratification of an agent’s acts is as effectual to bind the 
principal as though the act had been done under an 
authority duly granted, whether in writing or oral. It 
is likewise true, as a general proposition, that it is the 





duty of the principal to repudiate a transaction if he does - 


not acquiesce in it. 

Wherefore, in the case before the court, that of the 
appeal of Witcher vs. Gibson, 61 Pacific Reporter 192, it 
holds the principal liable for the lumber purchased, 
regardless of his instructions to his agent, the seller hav- 
ing previously sold bills of lumber to him and received 
payments thereon, the transactions having been entered 
on the yard owner’s books and he having from time to 
time been furnished statements showing the history of 
the business, and, above all, having practically had the 
benefit of the lumber. 





OFF-GRADE STOCKS A BURDEN. 


Many low prices heard of this summer have been due 
not so much to weakness in the market as to poor quality 
of stock. Last year the demand was of such an insistent 
character that comparatively little attention was paid 
to grading. Almost everything called by a grade name 
would pass as that grade. What the buyers wanted 
was lumber, and they paid very little regard to ideal 
standards of inspection and did not inquire closely into 
intrinsic value. They were afraid that if they com- 
plained they might not get any more lumber, and to get 
lumber was the all-important thing. Encouraged by that 
condition many lumber producers and wholesale handlers 
became lax in their business methods, and consequently 
we find in many yards lumber which will not pass a rigid 
inspection and which in some cases is pretty nearly @ 
grade below what it should be. Such stuff does not move 
this year at full value. : 

The buyers are not as anxious for lumber as they were 
and a good many of them assume an independent position 
which is reversing the conditions of last year. They 
expect sellers to come to them, and insist that all their 
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little whims in regard to terms and quality shall be 
respected. They have drawn out from their pigeon holes 
their dust covered copies of the rules of inspection and 
are applying them with more care than for two or three 
years. Applying this measure to lumber on hand, much 
of it is found to fall short and prices apparently suffer. 
Lumber sells at its value as compared to the standard 
and no higher, but the off grade stock unfortunately is 
too often used to set the market for lumber of standard 
yrade, 

: The effect of this condition is seen in almost all 
branches of the trade from white pine to the hardwoods. 
Oak has been a particular sufferer on this account and, 
while first class grades sell pretty close to the top price, 
the off grade stock, of which there is a great deal, has to 
suffer. In the meantime lumbermen who have not low- 
ered their standard but have taken care to give their cus- 
tomers what they bought, even though some shading of 
grades might be ignored, are doing a better business than 
those who yielded to temptation. Their stock moves more 
readily and at better prices. 

Lumber manufacturers and wholesalers are not 
severely to be blamed for their lapses from the most 
strict. lines of commercial virtue, for they were under 
strong temptation and ofttimes practically under duress. 
Buyers demanded stock, would not take no for an answer 
and were glad to get anything that could be called by 
the name of the grade wanted. Holders might tell them 
that they did not have the stuff wanted but the answer 
would come, “Ship what you can”; so what was the poor 
saw mill man or wholesaler to do? But those days have 
passed for the time being and buyers are as particular 
as they were careless. Trade has gone back onto its 
proper and usual basis and will go ahead from now on in 
an orderly fashion. The sooner, however, the surplus of 
off-grade stock is disposed of the better it will be for the 
market. 


THE RETAILER AND GOOD ROADS. 


The retail dealer is especially interested in good coun- 
try roads because they furnish him a more steady market 
for his commodity than is otherwise possible. They 
do this because good roads make deliveries practicable 
at all seasons of the year and because, on the other 
hand, they enable the farmer to market his products 
whenever he may wish and allow him to devote to lumber 
consumption the times when he is not otherwise em- 
ployed. As it is now, through a considerable portion of 
the country, the very seasons when the light demands 
of his fields would leave the farmer time to make 
desired improvements are just the ones when the roads 
are in such bad shape that he is unable to haul lumber or 
anything else. Make the roads good at all seasons and 
these difficulties would be removed. 

One of the great drawbacks to the retail lumber trade, 
or to that part of it which largely depends on the 
agricultural demand, is that it is a season trade and 
not an all-year-round business as it should be. It is 
either a feast or a famine with the retail lumberman 
and to a considerable extent, consequently, with manu- 
facturers amd wholesalers. 

There are some retail lumbermen who have demon- 
strated within their own experience the importance and 
value to their business of good roads. They find that 
they not only distribute the trade more uniformly over 
the year but actually increase its volume. This is so 
partly because it enables a more regular and seasonable 
consumption of lumber and partly because the farmer 
is actually better off. His commodities net him a better 
profit because they are more cheaply marketed and 
consequently he has more money and more time to spend 
in the improvement of his place. 

The good roads movement is not a chimerical one. 
As it is based on the soundest theories so it is also 
thoroughly practical. Good roads are now the rule in 
some sections of the country and im many other isolated 
cases, They can and should be as common as they are 
now rare, ‘The retail lumberman as a party directly and 
largely interested should be a leader in securing them. 


STANDARDS OF WORKING WHITE PINE. 


One of the important accomplishments of the Missis- 
‘ippi Valley Lumbermen’s Association has been the uni- 
fication of the grading of white pine lumber within its 
territory, in which it has been joined by its sister 
organization, the Wisconsin Valley Lumbermen’s Asso- 
lation, and a good many concerns not identified with 
either one, so that it is probably not far out of the 
way to say that 90 percent of all the white pine and 
norway lumber made west of Lake Michigan and south 
and west of Lake Superior is graded according to the 
Tules of that association and subject to the supervision 
of the employes of its bureau of grades, There is 
~ senject, however, which the association has avoided; 
8 a is almost a part of the inspection question, or 
nel cat allied to it, in any event, that it should 
oa Ph ideration with it. It is the matter of stand- 
rn ee of rough and dressed lumber and of 
ae wn eases for lumber that is dressed amd other- 
tion ae ed; such, for instance, as thickness and posi- 
ape ge ongues and grooves on flooring and ceiling. It 
Ai most as much importance as uniform grades to 
culties uniform custom in thickness and grades. Diffi- 
+o ee continually arising between buyer and seller 
to b € of thickness, standard to the latter but objected 
Y the former, 
mgd white pine is concerned, standards of thick- 
ee chiefly based upon the requirements of the 
consuin or those dealers who sell direct to the 
cr. Im the east there is a quite general though 
universal demand that lumber dressed two sides 














shall be seven-eighths of an inch in thickness, and rough 
lumber to correspond is required. In some sections ir 
the west dressed stock is twenty-seven thirty-seconds 
and in others thirteen-sixteenths. 

While, as stated above, the buyers have had the 
greater influence on thicknesses of lumber the manu- 
facturers have been able to introduce their ideas in 
many cases and in large sections of the trade. It would 
seem, therefore, that if the manufacturers the country 
over could agree on standards of thickness the buyers 
could be brought to conform to them without any great 
difficulty. In fact, they would have to do so, but we 
apprehend that the objections would be much less 
serious than many people think. The result in uni- 
formity of method and avoidance of complaints would 
be well worth the temporary embarrassment that would 
be caused to a good many people. As it is, the terri- 
tory in which any one thickness is the invariable rule 
is so limited and lumber manufacturers are covering 
so much wider territory in their operations than used 
to be the case that there is, we believe, a growing 
amount of difficulty resulting from the varying stand- 
ards. Some of these complaints have beer voiced in 
the LUMBERMAN of late. 

There is another matter, however, about which the 
buyers do not care at all, except that the custom be 
uniform, and that is the matter of matching gages. It 
should be so that flooring or ceiling or any other 
matched stock obtained from any point in the country 
will match with that obtained from any other point. 
The only real objection to uniform standards comes 
from those who fancy that by having their own stand- 
ards they can hold their own trade. ‘This is a falla- 
cious argument. Everything which tends to make 
trade more easy is a good thing for all concerned. The 
lumber trade is broad-gaged and continent wide, and 
should not be hampered by these petty irregularities, 
the only effect of which is to annoy consumers. 


CURRENT EXPORT FIGURES. 


The monthly summary of commerce and finance for 
August, with comparisons for that month and eight 
months with corresponding periods of previous’ years, 
indicates a healthy export lumber trade this year. 
August shows good increases in both sawn and hewn tim- 
ber for this year as compared with 1899, but decreases 
in boards, deals and planks. For the eight months, how- 
ever, the increase is heavy and represents most items, 
some of the chief of which are as follows: 


Sawn timber, ft. 1898 1899. 1900 

; Mis nerdnet see 6 287,955,000 311,790,000 419,612,000 
Hewn __ timber, ft. 

DES his Hdd ainuiebanems 3,797,827 3,921,344 3,685,034 
Boards, deals and 

planks, ft. b. m...560,978,000 717,269,000 722,956,000 
Joists and scant- 

lings, ft. b. m.... 23,609,000 28,017,000 30,507,000 
Shingles, pieces . 37,706,000 54,612,000 42,602,000 
ENMVEN: vavacasveuenes 36,824,076 26,192,110 31,395,926 


Some articles for which values only are given are as 
follows: 


1898. 1899. 19 
LOGS .....ccceveereee $2,908,071 $2,585,506 $3,180,722 
OE eee 251,643 420,256 291,312 
Other shooks ......... 323,641 351,134 425,951 
SE 4 a waveiath awe ha 8 171,157 72,637 61,318 
Doors, sash and blinds.. 671,315 781,870 715,741 
4, ee 8 2,556,956 2,835,978 
House finishings ...... 216,549 267,844 251,619 
Woodemware ...cccccse 369,814 568,649 655,145 


Taking the whole list through, August of this year 
shows a decrease from that of last which may be plausi- 
bly explained in two ways: One is the lack of vessel ton- 
nage and the other the less favorable conditions abroad. 
However, these influences have not reduced the aggre- 
gate of the lumber and timber trade proper, which was 
larger in August than for the corresponding month last 
year. 


OUR GUESS OF THE RESULT OF THE PRESIDENTIAL ELECTION. WHAT IS YOURS? 


As the date of the presidential election approaches 
every one is interested in the result and every one is 
making some estimate as to the preponderance of elec- 
toral votes. Even those who are too cautious to make 
a guess reach their own conclusions of a tentative sort 
in regard to the matter. 

A good many of the readers of the LUMBERMAN may 
not have before them the vote of 1896 and the plural- 
ities given for the two leading candidates. For their 
convenience, therefore, and as an interesting presentment 
at this time, we give a table embodying these facts, 
together with the electoral votes of each state. In addi- 
tion the LUMBERMAN ventures on its own behalf pre- 
diction of the outcome of the election November 6. It 
is said that one guess is as good as another, though 


Electoral Total vote 
6. 


Votes. 189 

Cc wad eerehe Rear ed ede ede 11 194,572 
DY i tewesckde cose oberenuwendes 8 149,397 
CS sec cneewiabs<dananenereut 9 298,691 
CN vio ow wis'eie alanis swale cunmerees 4 189,620 
CIO ecesceliderceupedaeeees 6 174,390 
NEE. i6.c0o 0 cde AO REESE EN Ae eee 3 31,460 
WINE. eicibw ee erccivescnsntranvanenmud 4 46,461 
GO eibicds fe cestsceetiaweacnweges 13 163,061 
(| Se a Reine er ae PrN! een mee ce opr 3 29,695 
SRN, di cewiewas Secs deadeonmaranees 24 1,090,869 
rear aT re ra 15 637,305 
I ic ede ack ckee eee thkewee ve caneves 13 521,547 
Kansas 10 335,639 
WG a sedis. Code onceaens avant 13 445,861 
Gd cs ap oo hanes & 101,046 
ORNS ork kde eS ees eR CER EES 6 118,593 
po Pe ee ee ee ek 8 250,842 
POE eh ickccdccpeceksbacsactes 15 401,568 
OTIS 5.64 -w:sivcini:s v0'e deige Sia lemenas 14 544,492 
5 a's dei vo das tO Eee Rees 9 341,637 
PD. cen ve vss cphn kh shdeees ameee 9 70,566 
I os 474s eieicid dea hia ead aoe ees 17 674,019 
pO rr ree Se ren eo 3 53,217 
WOR 2 65 655k che tewhaeae waa case 8 224,171 
PE kee Vie tcbtchunadiéne e+cenneen 3 10,315 
pe REE EC RCE ee Tee ree 4 83,670 
CN aise fare decvdeasesaceteames 10 371,014 
EE SAecihchncet wreiateecemeaias 36 1,545,956 
WROUE CHP ONI ie 076 60 Ces eT HEPA Me SOR 11 329,710 
DTN ect o's Basic divs hecverdes 3 47,379 
CURE 6S) ett Coe) weap we aaaidds 23 1,014,292 
III eck ad cle #60 Onis « Ca weed seen s 4 97,337 
PI ks 6 ieee se Ovi whe Seees 33 1,194,255 
PE SU ccc cedar ace pee cnes anes a 53,785 
OE, C6 ce waldsnedsedene ne kee 9 68,907 
OE OED ii e866 ee hinvee deen bee 4 82,950 
I 6d 6G od 6 5on bk Ae eee 12 321,998 
OE 5a oc WG ocd'pib.e ariclgnh elatink a ae eee es 15 544,786 
WR iia Wise F lslelchrds SPREE Ss tpae eee ews 3 96,124 
WN hrs ces sea ce ae ca Cawbacke hae 4 63,828 
MR cine dees 068 dneds Disa eeh es 12 294,664 
WN do Sis cdc dnc tecuvtadurands 4 93,583 
ES Se ee ery 6 201,739 
NEI, oss o:clad coco ues thea wena 12 447,411 
WYOMINE » 6. AG ahi ete dr tSU Re Oe 3 20,866 

TOOT. | 5. é-6d nto Sa)» «dane cee 447 14,073,285 


Cut out this table, record your guess 
on two outside columns and return 
same to editor the Lumberman. 


that may be questionable, and it may be somewhat reck- 
less to hazard a prediction in this public way; but if, 
any of our readers object to this classification of the 
states they are welcome to clip out the table and in 
the blank columns make out their own guesses and send 
them to the office of the LUMBERMAN where they will 
be preserved until after election. It might be in order 
to offer a suitable prize for the one first received that 
comes nearest the actual result. Any guesses received 
in response to this invitation will be marked with the 
name of the maker and date when received and filed 
for reference; no guess will be considered which does 
not make a prediction for each state as well as of the 
totals. 


LUMBERMAN’S Y 


your. 
Pluralities in 1896. Guess for 1900. Guess for 1900. 


McKinley. Bryan. McK. Bryan. 

wéoveuay 76,489 aaa 11 toned! waned 
welestee 72,5091 weed 8 odeun waned 
SOG -.. cswceact 9 eb.um '_. daeeee Sees 
dadaunen 134,792 ee 4 Pe ae a ke 
Cee ' écaseces 6 cae, seteen Selene 
Saeee \ :eclevenns cae DO “as ete sc auied 
colendaee 21,448 énas 4 vdtald OY ttdiateels 
rere 34,141 13 Or WE Pe 
ovdteoure 16,868 in en D3 re cde 
SORES: |) 2 Sdvwanen SS deere 1h nome @) eee 
SO Wavnewes PES . «asec sere ae 
ae iseenane Se. wtpe” = obese”. sean 
fiw twee 13,509 P10 ana itheecel Umueerd 
wee t& Conivesde DRAG ts areal das 
wenmeees 55,138 ee 8 epaea waaay 
GORE % --acdictae os Ga. deed’. ned daeceneat 
PO ere ee Pers ncnss. daviaiaccea 
oy ge Be Ane Poe oe eee 
DE + ie tenawer ee |. | wtmuel Wi f wind eeccusa renal 
oS Re eee Os Sawa tee ee 
Tere ree 98,750 9 Sai tee owed 
Cowccoes 58,727 17 ace ace caeeedl's 
déteedes 32,043 ont r3 Tire pene 
sid weeeee 12,935 D8 rer beeen ree 
ina ore ane 6,439 - D3 inane nah 
ae | 50 oes O GigdesiF es canes aes 
ok ee Pe Pe 4@ gta Swiss teem 
DS. the vee aes 36 bakit Slices. dame 
oj ehhaal a 19,266 “Ca Pil 5S bldhe.id eedenne 
J fee ee eee Er fa ee ee ee 
GEG <4 wowace A de cae he ae 
TREE. © Kanwamwes a “recuse st acein wae 
SOGe eswives Go Geta weewx «eaten 
SUG. « ccannatte Me oredex: ‘a eania. aeae 
cut amare 49,517 9 cétes 
eacdiieas 183 4 ap ianee 
errr r 19,4038 Pi2 ore 
Steaeces 202,914 eels 15 0 Kamnet eee 
éDémetliaa 33,116 D3 ena ah ta 
Se: aenvgad 4 4 Seen. e  Y 
a ee 19,341 P12 wtie we aren 
svebueed 12,493 4 veead anes 

DE Oe niles sess PQ. ).. ccs: eee . 

(Serre, 19 send 2 eee 
ube ae aa HSS P3 on as ied aw 
SAO ee 6 ax ee ter 2809 SGD? cbadd” cee 
Total considered certain. . 236 Or “Sis ae 
Total considered probable. 42 SB). ke.beclesee ee 
Total considered doubtful. 11 Se: scene ae 
Total of cert. & prob...... 278 SO kc eo Fee 
Electoral vote of 1896.... 271 ROG ivepaey ead 
Majority of the electoral vote, 224, 


P for Probable, but not certain, 
D for Doubtful. 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





A Plausible Defense—Shippers Blamed for Delay of Steamship Company—Going Back on 
Their Own Inspector—‘: Bad Stock,’’ but It Was Satisfactory to 
Another Dealer—llore Later. 





More About Petri’s Methods and Results of 
Same—292. 

In the issue of August 18 I had somewhat to say 
regarding a transaction between an unnamed American 
firm and Petri & Co., of Antwerp, Belgium, in which the 
American shippers felt that they got the worst of it. 
The following correspondence is now in hand in regard 
to the subject, and is published in justice to ell con- 
cerned as well as to enlighten the lumber public at home 


and abroad: 
Exhibit “A’—PeETRI’S DEFENSE. 

ANTWERP, BELGIUM, Sept. 10.—Editor American LuM- 
BERMAN, Chicago, Ill. Dear Sir: Hereby some words to 
meet the disgraceful and scandalous article against us 
contained in your journal of the 18th ult. 

(1) To commence, we beg to state that the firm attack- 
ing us is F. E. Creelman Lumber Company, Cairo, lll. The 
first sale referred to is dated March 15, but a supplement 
to this contract modifying it was signed by Mr. Creelman 
and ourselves March 20, and which you don’t publish, and 
reads as follows: 

{Exhibit B.] 


“MosBILB, March 20, 1900.—F. E. Creelman Lumber Co., 
Cairo, Ill. Gentlemen: (2) In reference to our order for 
the seventeen cars of oak lumber, given you on March 15, 
to be shipped us at Antwerp, beg to state that we wish 
you to draw for 80 percent only of the invoice at the time 
of shipment, with shipping documents attached. When the 
oak lumber arrives in Antwerp, if the quality of the wood 
is southern plain white oak, such quality of wood as is 
known as Mississippi oak, from Memphis district, we will 
remit you the balance due you, viz., 20 percent when 
the sale has been made and in case of our obtaining 100 
percent. 


“(3) If any of this oak is sold by us before it arrives, 
it will be sold on the basis of our paying you 100 percent 
on the invoice price. In the event it is not sold when 


the oak arrives in Antwerp, if it is not satisfactory to 
us, we will cable you and you are then at liberty to take 
the oak upon the payment to us of the money we have 
disbursed and interest on same. 

“(4) In regard to the oak, we will make no claim what- 
ever to the grading of the same and accept the grade 
that is shipped and inspected by Mr. Rodriguez, who is 
the inspector agreed upon between us and whose expenses 
we are to pay and salary, except $1.50 a day, and one-half 
of his traveling expenses. You are to pay these and attach 
his receipt for the moneys you have paid him, less the 
above credit, and draw for it when you draw on us for 
the oak above mentioned. 

“(5) The only claim that we will make upon the oak 
will be as to the quality of the wood. ‘The first and second 
stock must average 11 inches wide, and the common 8 
inches wide. 

“(6) In case of our returning you 100 percent or less 
you will have to allow us $3 a thousand feet for our 
trouble and expense, and we will return you 100 percent 
without any discount, if our profit amounts to at least 
$3 a thousand. 

“(7) This sale has nothing to do with our contract with 
you for 1,000,000 feet of oak lumber. Very truly yours, 

[Signed] “Perri & Co. 

“Accepted. 

[Signed] “RF, E. CReEELMAN LUMBER Co., 

“By KF. KE. Creelman.” 

(8) Consequently there was no question of paying more 
than 80 percent against documents and the Inspection was 
limited to the grading and the quality was allowed to be 
disputea by us. These two facts alter the first contract 
to a considerable extent. 


The Way It All Happened—293. 


The things now happened as follows: 

(9) As soon as the grading was passed over by the In- 
spector the goods were forwarded to New Orleans, and 
instead of shipping it immediately as stipulated in the 
contract it was kept at the port about a month and thus 
exposed to get damaged by the weather, etc. 

(10) Then when the lumber still remained unloaded in 
New Orleans the sellers presented here a draft for pay- 
ment accompanied by a bill lading per steamship Nettleton 
and which latter was signed “By authority of the mas- 
ter.” Although signed in this way the lumber was not 
loaded on the steamship Nettleton. 

(11) The sellers also had drawn for more money than 
they were authorized to; then it was plainly stipulated 
in the contract, that they should only draw for 80 percent. 
They deducted from the invoice not only the ocean freight, 
but also inland charges, and in this way reduced the 
amount on which 20 percent should be deducted to a mini- 
mum, so that instead of deducting $1,691 they only deducted 
$981, or about 10 percent of the value of the goods instead 
of 20 percent. These facts we think were reasons enough 
for not honoring the draft at that moment. 

(12) Before any draft was presented we had informed 
Creelman that we could not accept the clause “more or less.” 
To amend this sellers offered a guarantee, which we refused, 
saying that we would pay first when the goods had arrived 
and been measured here; but, of course, it was understood, 
only on condition that the goods should answer to the qual- 
ity stipulated, or equal to Memphis district. Also the 
+ gia regarding the amount drawn for should be cor- 
rected. 

(13) This was, however, not done when the goods arrived 
by another steamer, Arecuna, in June; and when examining 
the goods we found that sellers had shipped a considerable 
quantity of swamp oak and red oak instead of white oak 
equal to Memphis district and thus worth very much less 
than the price agreed upon. We then cabled that the oak 
was not according to contract and that we refused same. 
The contract plainly mentions that we had right to claim 
if the quality was not the right one and this point was not 
covered by the inspection. We reserved us this, when we 
were told by Creelman that the goods were to come from 
Logansport, La. Having refused to accept the goods on 
our contract on account of the different reasons mentioned, 
we naturally offered our services to sell the goods for 
account of sellers 

(14) The supplement to the contract of 15th of March 
Creelman has taken good care wisely enough not to mention 
as same shows the matter in a ong different light, and 
the fact that we only were going to pay a certain percent- 
age of the value against the documents proves that no 
fraudulent intentions existed on our behalf. 

(15) Regarding the other case with same firm, the barge- 
load cottonwood, beg to say that same, consisting of about 
200,000 feet, included 90,000 feet of dimensions we never 
had bought. 

(16) Before a board of this lumber had been inspected 
the bill with drafi for payment was presented here. We 
cabled we could not accept, as the lumber was not inspected. 
A fortnight later Creelman informed us that now the goods 
were inspected, but this we never understood, as the bill 


representing the goods as shipped was here in the bank. We 
beg to add that we never asked Creelman to send a parcel 
composed like this one, and our contract with him stipulated 
several dimensions, and it was never understood that he 
should ship 130,000 feet of one dimension only. This was 
the case, as the other dimensions shipped were not bought. 
In view of these facts we refused to pay the draft, and 
as we in the meantime had received some very bad cotton- 
wood from Creelman we wrote him before the shipment 
arrived here that we could only advance 50 percent against 
the documents 

(17) Regarding the “technicality” in the insurance pol- 
icy to which Creelman refers, beg to say that this is an 
invention and a lie, as we never claimed on this point. 
When the insurance policy was sent to us we simply returned 
same, as we did not recognize the shipment and conse- 
quently did not need to keep any such document. 

(18) Our relations with Creelman exist since about a 
rer and a half and we have bought and paid cash to 

im for more than 100,000 francs value. However, as 
Creelman was going to make some heavy shipments the 
writer went to the states in March and there found out 
what the reputation of Creelman was worth, and through 
this we became carefu!. 

(19) Concerning the payment of the inspection, the con- 
tract plainly stipulates that Creelman should advance same 
to the inspector and that we should settle with Creelman 
afterwards. As we, however, had several differences with 
Creelman we naturally have not remitted him what he 
has advanced; then he owes us considerably more. 

(20) Regarding the next case, “Only a sample case— 
241,” beg to statc that the goods referred to were paid 
-- ae through bill before the parcel ever left the other 
side. 

(21) To finish we beg to express our indignation towards 
the wretched and ignoble authors of the scandalous article 
we now have answered. We know perfectly well that 
Creelman has been assistd | some of our competitors who 
were too pleased to do all in their power to disenable us 
to continue the American business and to injure our repu- 
tation. The way they are using to arrive at this purpose 
is the most shameful and treacherous one can imagine and 
only this fact shows the true character of our enemies, 
whose names we might perhaps publish later on. 

(22) In asking you to insert this letter in the first edi- 
tion of your honorable journal, we beg to remain, yours 
truly, Perri & Co. 


Creelman’s Answer to Above—294. 


Petri & Co.’s letter of September 10 was forwarded to 
the F. E. Creelman Lumber Company for such answer 
as it was desired to make, and the following reply has 
been received: 


Catro, Itu., Sept. 27.—Editor AMbpRICAN LUMBERMAN. 
Dear Sir: Your favor of the 24th with enclosures from 
Petri & Co. has had my attention and I have looked the 
matter over quite carefully. 

(23) To show you the utter inconsistency of Petri’s 
position, I enclose you herewith letters from him, which 
you are at liberty to use as you may wish. If you want 
any of our letters to them, you can certainly have them 
by letting me know which letter you want. By looking this 
correspondence over carefully you will note a few matters 
of this kind: 

(24) First. On the 15th of May he states that we shipped 
him disgusting goods, but in the same letter states that 
the \%-inch ana %-inch boards are good and entirely satis- 
factory to them. He will take the stock but can only 
advance 50 percent against documents. He winds up by 
saying, “If Mr. Creelman comes over here we can arrange 
with regard to further business.’ A most inconsistent 
and contradictory letter. 

(25) In his letter to you he mentions a supplementary 
agreement which we had to the original order, which is true; 
but allow us to call your particular attention to the fact 
that he states in this supplement that he will pay 80 per- 
cent of the invoice at time of shipment. 

(26) He also says, ‘We will make no claim whatever as to 
the comes of the same, except the grade that is shipped 
and inspected by Mr. Rodriguez, who is the inspector agreed 
upon between us,” etc. And farther along he states the 
only claim they will make upon the oak will be the quality 
of the wood. This, remember, to be protected against, 
he reserved 20 percent of the amount of the money due 
for the lumber. 

(27) Mr. Rodriguez measured and inspected every board 
of this oak lumber, certified to the fact, and a certificate 
accompanied the papers attached to the draft. There can 
certainly not be any question about Petri’s thorough dis- 
honesty in refusing to pay the draft for 80 percent of the 
invoice price, after his inspector inspected and measured the 


lumber, 
He Did and He Didn’t—295. 


(28) On the 18th of April please note that he writes us 
in capital letters, “IT WAS MUTUALLY AGREED BE- 
TWEEN US THAT OUR INSPECTOR SHOULD TAKE UP 
OUR COTTONWOOD, AND THAT WE WERE NOT GOING 
TO RECEIVE ANYTHING WHICH WAS NOT INSPECTED 
BY MR. RODRIGUEZ WE UNDERSTAND THAT YOU 
HAVE NOT LET MR. RODRIGUEZ INSPECT THE STOCK, 
AS YOU WERE AFRAID OF HIS INSPECTION.” Mr. 
Rodriguez inspected every board of the lumber and certi- 
fied to the fact that he had done so, and sent a piece tally 
of every board of the lumber. On June 1 he writes, “We 
did not authorize you to let Mr. R— inspect the cotton- 
wood at New Orleans, and we are not willing to pay the 
costs.” This, on top of the written agreement which he 
nows sends you, which states positively that we are to pay 
Rodriguez and expresses it in the following language: 
“Concerning the payment of the inspection the contract 
plainly stipulates that Creelman should advance same to 
the inspector and that we should settle with Creelman after- 
wards.” We advanced this money at the express request 
of Petri. and he not only refused to pay it but allowed 
the draft to go to protest. 

(29) His claim in regard to the irregularity of the 
shipping documents is absolutely absurd. ‘The bill of lad- 
ing which was presented to him for payment on the oak 
lumber in question was signed by the master and the num- 
ber of pieces of lumber certified to, which was eighty-five 
boards more than was inspected and measured to him. This 
was certified to by his inspector Rodriguez. So much now 
for the oak. : 

(30) Regarding the cottonwood: When we got the cot- 
tonwood to New Orleans and Petri refused to accept it 
unless Rodriguez inspected and measured it, we employed 
Rodriguez to inspect and measure the cottonwood as it 
was unloaded from the barge to the dock at Chalmette. 
This he did, certified to the inspection and measurement of 
the cottonwood, and at our expense cabled Petri his inspec- 
tion and measurement of the cottonwood. 

(31) We transferred the cottonwood lumber t6 another 
customer of ours in Antwerp, and the same is entirely satis- 
factory as to quality, measurement and grade. 


(82) Petri’s refusing to pay can only be based upon one 
of two things: LHither he expected to get the lumber for 
nothing, or the banks refused him further credit. While 
Petri was here he received a cable from his partner stat- 
ing that the bank refused to make him further advances 
on his shipments. I inquired particularly as to this, but 
he assured me that there was no question about the matter 
being an error, and that he would have it rectified imme. 
pegs 4 upon his return home. But the fact that he turned 
our draft down right in the face of his written agree. 
ment and positive promise to pay could not be justified by 
any rules that we know of in business, except dishonesty 
or lack of ability. : 

(33) There must be two things prominent before you 
in looking this matter over: First, Petri & Co. selected 
their inspector and he inspected and measured every board 
of the oak and the cottonwood and certified to the meas- 
urement and inspection, 

(34) To protect Petri & Co. against any possible loss, 
we agreed to accept payment of 80 percent on the oak, 
he agreeing to make no claim as to grade, only as to 
the quality, or texture, of the wood. 

(35) The second condition is the fact that he repudiated 
this agreement, and refused to protect the draft before 
the lumber arrived, and before he could possibly have had 
any knowledge, further than a certificate of his inspector, 
as to what the lumber was. 


Plain English Without Any Frills—296. 


(36) The plain English of it is that he is simply dis- 
honest, and should be exposed thoroughly to all shippers 
of American hardwood. Any shipper who is at all desir- 
ous of going carefully into the entire question you may 
assure that we will cheerfully give him any information 
we have 

(37) Unless you find it necessary to use our name in 
this matter we prefer that you do not do it. As before 
stated it is not a very high compliment to our business 
ability to allow such a sharp as that turn in and rob 
us, as he started out to do; and it, is only by the fact 
that we have another customer abroad that we were pre- 
vented from a loss of several thousand dollars. 

(38) He states that he has bought considerable lumber 
of us. This is true and he never made a claim on the 
grade we shipped him. 

(39) And when he speaks to you about the Mobile oak: 
He placed with us an order for 1,000,000 feet. After he 
received five carloads as a sample, which he was just buy- 
ing for the express purpose of gaining our confidence, 
and then securing these heavier shipments and repudiating 
our drafts, hoping to have us at his mercy, so that he could 
sell lumber to whosoever he saw fit. 

(40) Any disinterested person looking over the papers 
you now have, together with these letters, and his own 
written agreement, which he has mailed you, cannot help 
but admit that he did not carry out his agreement, and 
evidently did not intend to. 

(41) If you want any further part of this correspondence 
let us know. But there is one thing which it seems to 
me exonerates us entirely from any unfairness in the mat- 
ter. He employs his inspector, who is an entire stranger 
to us. This inspector inspects and measures every board 
of lumber, bills the cars personally, and sees that the lum- 
ber is loaded in the steamer. Now, whatever Mr. Petri 
may claim he admits this fact, that the certificates that 
accompanied the Rodriguez shipment of oak were pre- 
sented | the Antwerp bank when the Antwerp draft was 
presented, and so far as Mr. Petri could possibly know 
the lumber was what it should be, because it was certified 
to az the inspector and the steamship people, who also 
certified to the fact that they had received the lumber on 
board of the ship. There was no delay to the lumber at 
New Orleans. It remained in cars a few days, not to 
exceed twelve days, and there could not have been any 
damage whatever. If there had been the steamship company 
would certainly have noted it. We think this fellow should 
be given a sound trouncing for his infamous way of con- 
ducting his business, and we know of no one who is bet- 
ter qualified to give it to him than yourself. 

(42) Kindly return all papers when you are through, 
as we want to keep them on file. 

F, E. CREELMAN LuMBER COMPANY, 
Per F. BE. Creelman. 

It will be noticed in the above that Petri took no 
exception to the comments on their method's as written 
by myself. Their argument is with certain correspond- 
ence and facts contained therein as between themselves 
and the Creelman Lumber Company. The writer has 
nothing to take back regarding what he said of Petri & 
Co. in the said issue, but in order to enlighten our read- 
ers further will say that Petri & Co. are the successors 
of Govers & Petri, who were the successors of Staverin 
& Govers. It is also generally believed in Antwerp and 
on this side of the water that Bopp & Boels were really 
silent partners in all of these firms and are now behind 
the present firm of Petri & Co. Ina number of instances 
where Petri & Co. could’ not accomplish their purposes 
in adjusting transactions with shippers, the firm of Bopp 
& Boels would step in and try to do so in order that the 
outfit as a whole could not lose an opportunity to gather 
in all the shekels possible as the result of handling 
American goods. 

, As above stated, I have nothing to take back regard: 
ing the reflections made on Petri & Co. in the previous 
article. I saw much of the lumber to which the corre: 
spondence in the above transaction relates. I saw there 
also, lumber belonging to other shippers in this country 
which was neglected, mistreated, soiled’, actually dam- 
aged because of the attempts on the part of Petri & Co. 
to manipulate by delay and secure a reduction in invoice 
value before attempting to pay the freight on it, and 
also, as previously stated by me, endeavoring in the 
meanwhile to secure some lumber buyers to put uP 
money to pay the freight when the lowest possible figure 
secured by cable telegram would be acceptable to the 
shipper for stock upon which previous prices had been 
adjusted. In a subsequent issue the matter will have 
further attention. J. E. D. 

OPEB BIL I I IIS 


TRADE WAITING ON CROPS. 


LAWRENCE, NeEs., Sept. 30.—My trade is considerably 
lighter than one year ago. Sales compared with salts 
up to this time last year are 25 percent less, and pros 
pects for balance of year are very poor on account 
poor corn crop. My town trade has been better than the 
country trade. Two new hotels, one large store build- 
ing and several smal] buildings have been built in tow! 
this year. I find a weaker tendency in the wholesaé 
prices of both white and yellow pine, but more pr 
nounced in yellow pine. Do not look for any improve 
ment in trade until another crop is raised. 

Me A. H. Bowman.’ 
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A Big Louisana Yellow Pine Tree. 


The American Lumberman has had occasion from time 
to time to mention record-breaking events and big things 


of various sorts. The largest yellow pine tree which 
has yet been heard of, however, was recently cut by 
the Amos Kent Lumber & Brick Company, Kentwood, 
La., and the following is the scale of the logs cut from 
the tree: 


Feet 
1 log 18 feet long, 26 inches diameter........ 544 
1 log 14 feet long, 25 inches diameter........ 386 
1 log 12 feet long, 24 inches diameter......300 
1 log 22 feet long, 22 inches diameter....... 245 
2 logs 14 feet long, 16 inches diameter.......252 
2 logs 18 feet long, 14 inches diameter....... 224 
2 logs 20 feet long, 12 inches diameter....... 160 
10 160 2,109 


This tree was cut September 5. The exactness of the 
scale is attested by T. J. Good, the woods manager for 
the company. 


A New Planing [ill Wrinkle. 


Of all the crude attachments to the four-side plan- 
ing machine, that of the beading knife is the worst. 
Since the first revolving-knife planing machine was 
invented there never has been any improvement in 
the beading attachment, and it is with the utmost diffi- 
culty that even the skilled operator has been able to 
maintain anything like uniformity in the form and size 
of his beads. 

George Cronin, superintendent of Wyman & Co.’s 
planing mill at Johnson City, Tenn., has recently 
invented and applied for a patent on a decided improve- 
ment in beader knives. Being without the drawings 
I am unablé to describe it in detail, but the beader 
knife is made of uniform thickness from end to end, and 
sets into and is fastened by set screws to a blank 
which is bolted to the slotted cylinder of the machine. 
It works a good deal on the principle of the Shimer 
cutter heads, and is so arranged that the knife can be 
advanced as fast as it wears, and maintain absolute 
uniformity of the size and shape of the bead, until the 
entire length of the bit is worn out. It is sharpened by 
fling on a straight angle. I anticipate that Mr. 
Cronin has not only made a very valuable improve- 
ment, but one that will be universally adopted when it 
is offered to the trade, 








A Salesman’s Theory. 


“Perhaps you have not noticed that the irrepressible 
bedbug is not as numerous as he was many years ago, 
commented a well known Toledo (O.) salesman to the 
Lumberman. 

“You can travel now and not find as many of the 
bugs as you did a few years ago. And the progress 
in the lumber trade is accountable for this happy change. 

“IT have been giving this subject considerable atten- 
tion. During the many years that 1 have stopped at 
country hotels and wayside inns | have come into 
contact with many of them—yes, many of them to my 
sorrow and my wife’s dismay and anger. Close obser- 
vation and study has demonstrated to me that soft 
woods, particularly basswood and white pine, are bed- 
bug breeders. Im modern caravansaries, where iron 
bedsteads and hardwood furniture are used, you do 
not find bedbugs—unless it is an occasional wanderer 
who accidentally strays in. 

“I have noticed that soft pine and basswood are 
found where bedbugs perambulate—or perhaps I ought 
to say bedbugs perambulate where soft pine or basswood 
bedroom fruniture is found. ‘The old time beds were 
mostly made of basswood. Then came the hardwood 
bed, with basswood or pine slats and inside work. 
The bedbug plague was almost as bad. But since hard- 
wood has supplanted softwood in bed construction the 
bedbug is a rarity indeed. 

“Then there’s another argument to support my con- 
tention. Not long ago I received an order from an 
eastern concern for pine heads to be placed in the middle 
of a barrel. The object of this was to tacilitate the 
packing of breadstuffs. Some time after I filled the 
order I was advised that the bakings shipped in the 
barrels were full of bedbugs. 

“I suggested the use of a hardwood middle-head and 
since that time my customer has had no trouble with 
bedbugs.” 

——eoeeern 
Never Went Back on a Trade. 


After the last meeting of the Mississippi Valley Lum- 
men’s Association a group of gentlemen, including 8. 
T. McKnight, of Minneapolis, William Irvine, of Chip- 
pewa Falls, Wis., J. T. Barber, of Eau Claire, Wis., and 
two or three others, were seated in the rotunda of the 
West hotel discussing things in general and having a 
jovial time, when Mr. McKnight said to Mr. Irvine, 
Seems to me that hat of yours is getting pretty shab- 
by.” “Maybe, but it is not as bad as yours,” was the 
answer; “but if you do not think so I will trade.” 
ne,” said Mr. McKnight, and the exchange was 
promptly made, Mr. McKnight saying that he had worn 
18 @ year, while Mr. Irvine claimed a better bargain on 





the ground that his was two years old. This trade, of 
course, was considered a mere pleasantry, and some one 
suggested that it was not bona fide, when Mr. McKnight 
said, “No, indeed! A trade is a trade and I never went 
back on a trade in my life.” That is characteristic of 
Mr. McKnight, president of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, of Eau Claire, interested in many other im- 
portant enterprises and one of the leading lumbermen 
of the northwest. That characteristic is accountable for 
Mr. McKnight, president of the North Western Lumber 
ful and precise business man, duly observant of all 
proper business forms, but he is not one of those whom 
it is necessary to tie up with red tape before he will 
adhere to a bargain. He is one of the men with whom it 
is safe to do business in a straightforward, open way; and 
it is such men ordinarily that are able to do business, 
with the result of mutual profit and satisfaction. 





The Mitchell Annex on Wheels. 


The above is the title of a neat little folder recently 
gotten out by W. E. Jeannot, the enterprising superin- 
tendent of the Marinette, Tomahawk & Western Railway 
Company, and it is a description of a novel sleeping car 
scheme recently inaugurated by this railroad for the 
comfort of travelers visiting the well known lumber 
town of Tomahawk, Wis. It is the home of W. H. 
Bradley, the Wisconsin lumberman, who takes great 
pride in Tomahawk and its institutions, which have been 
largely founded by him. The “Mitchell” is the fine hotel 
built by him, and the Marinette, Tomahawk & Western 
is a Bradley road, running from Tomahawk Junction, on 
the “Soo” line, to:Tomahawk, a distance of six miles, and 
also to Harrison, on the Chicago & Northwestern rail- 
way. Passengers for Tomahawk arrive from Minne- 
apolis at 1:15 a. m. Heretofore they have had to wait 
in the Marinette, Tomahawk & Western coach until 2:45 
a. m. before the train left for Tomahawk, where it 
arrives at 3:05 a. m. Now, however, a sleeping car, 
built in the Marinette, Tomahawk & Western’s shops at 
Tomahawk, is attached to the train, and the traveler 
getting off from the “Soo” train at the junction at 1:15 
a. m. can go to bed in a nice, comfortable berth and 
sleep therein until 9 o’clock in the morning, if desired, 
and get up in time for a late breakfast at the Mitchell, in 
Tomahawk. 

It may seem odd to take a sleeper for a six-mile ride, 
but it gives one two hours more of sleep in the middle of 
the night, and is a great convenience. Passengers on the 
“Soo” train from the east arriving at the junction at 
2:45 a. m. can also take the sleeper and avoid waiting 
up and going to the hotel. Passengers going away from 
Tomahawk can take the sleeper, occupying berths 
after 9 p. m., and will be called for either “Soo” train 
desired. 

The most remarkable thing about this sleeping car is 
that the berths cost but 50 cents. A colored porter is 
in attendance and everything is up to the Pullman 
standard. The traveling public who have occasion to 
visit Tomahawk, “in the heart of the land of the wild 
strawberry,” as it is aptly termed on the folder, and the 
tourist and lover of fishing, hunting, boating, driving 
and wheeling, may all bless “the Mitchell Annex on 
Wheels.” 





Effect of an Overstock. 


If any one believes that supply and demand have 
nothing to do with prices and that an over-supply will 
not lower them, let him listen to this true story of 
what happened within the last two weeks with a man 
who made a test of the market. 

He is a middle north lumber dealer and received an 
order for about three carloads of longleaf yellow pine 
of a description which is ordinarily carried in stock at 
the southern mills but which he did not have. Conse- 
quently he wrote to some of his acquaintances in the 
south asking for wire quotations. He sent one inquiry 
to Mississippi, one to Alabama and one to Georgia. 
They must have arrived at destination about the 
same time, because the wire replies were back almost 
simultaneously—within a few hours of each other, at 
any rate. The Georgia man had none of the stock on 
hand, but could saw it. He wanted $15 a thousand. 
The Alabaman had a little of it and could pick up the 
rest. He wanted $12.50. The Mississippi man had a 
considerable supply of it and could make immediate 
shipment and would be mighty glad to do so; so he 
quoted $10, 

There is no reason to suppose that there was any 
difference in the quality of the lumber that would be 
shipped from these three points. One lot had the same 
intrinsic value as another, and they were worth the 
same to the buyer in the north; yet here was a differ- 
ence of 50 percent. Differences in prices are more often 
heard of than demonstrated, especially when they are 
alleged to be wide ones; but here was a clear case 
which is so astounding that I would like the readers 
of the Lumberman interested in the yellow pine trade 
carefully to consider it and see if such fool business 
methods cannot be improved upon, at least in some 
slight degree. 





REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


Guesswork continues a more or less pleasing occupa- 
tion respecting the future course of the anthracite coal 
market. Even with the men returned to work there is 
more or less doubt about the supply of anthracite coal 
being in sufficient quantities in all markets. Especially 
is this true of the west and northwest, which depend 
largely upon water transportation. Speculation is rife 
as to how rapidly production could be revived, and the 
opinion seems to prevail that at least several weeks must 
elapse after the full resumption of operations before ton- 
nage can be poured into the docks and vessels on its way 
to destination to the west, in a volume as great as that 
before the strike. There remain only about six weeks 
of navigation, upon which the trade can depend, so that 
the probabilities point strongly to a short supply in the 
northwest, since the stocks received at upper lake’ ports 
to date are considerably below what they were at this 
time last year. In all-rail territory the outlook is less 
unfavorable. There is little doubt that, with steady 
oprations and with even a considerable number of the 
miners missing, the mines can make gains steadily upon 
current needs and that before mid-winter the situation 
will be again fairly easy if the full operation of the mines 
soon becomes a reality. The testimony seems to be that 
the annual output can be produced within 180 days of 
actual operations. But for coal to be delivered within 
the next few weeks the outlook is not so clear. 

Prices have shown little change within the past week. 
This is due largely to the talk of an early settlement, 
appearing a week ago and very materially checking the 
demand, which had been growing wholly beyond all rea- 
sonable proportions. The docks at Chicago have stocks 
enough to fill local requirements for perhaps two months, 
though in this estimate consideration is not given to the 
needs of the country, which are usually supplied’ from 
this market. It can not be learned that any coal is for 
sale in the open market, holders of the fuel limiting their 
country shipments to obligations assumed some time 
ago. There are very few dealers who have not bought 
at least a part of their season’s anthracite requirements, 
and their efforts are directed to the procurement of this 
coal rather than the purchase of additional cars. How- 
ever, there are abroad a few needy buyers, who meet 
with the scantiest kind of success in finding anthracite 
coal that is purchasable for shipment to the country. 

Just as all facts seemed to conspire through the sultry 
summer to the discomfiture of a good bituminous coal 
market, so now all facts seem to conspire to produce the 
opposite state of trade. There are few if any weak 
features observable. One that may be mentioned is the 
opening this fall of quite a number of new shafts, but 
inasmuch as a mine does not yield a considerable ton- 
nage until it has been opened for some time, the acces- 
sions to output from new sources will not very materially 
affect supply during the next few months. By way of 
strength one of the most potent influences which is in- 
creasing is the scarcity of cars. The burden of this 
song may grow monotonous to the ear before it dis- 
appears from the stage of action, but the estimate made 
by large western operators is that the production of 
the west is restricted fully 33 percent by the inability 
of the railroads to furnish enough cars to keep the 
mines busy. It is a common report to hear of mines 
running only three or four days a week because of the 
vacant tracks at mines, that should be filled with empties, 
The restriction from this source is enough to keep pro- 
duction within the present demand. The coal that has 
lain for many weeks and even months on tracks has 
silently disappeared, no one seems to know just whither, 
and many producers are now considerably behind in 
filling their orders. 

The situation has been so satisfactory from the seller’s 
standpoint that on last Monday prices on all the better 
grades of bituminous coal were advanced from 15 to 25 
cents a ton. Hearing of this contemplated action a few 
days in advance, many buyers tried to place orders last 
week before the rise took effect, but quite often the sales 
of producers were limited to stocks actually on hand, 
and thus the new month began with them with a com- 
paratively clean order book. Indiana block is now $2.80; 
Chicago, Hocking Valley, $3; West Virginia splint, $3.40; 
West Virginia smokeless, $4, for both lump and egg. 
The Illinois coals did not advance so uniformly; the 
better grades of Iowa coal also participated in the 25- 
cent rise. About the only kind of bituminous coal that 
lags in the upward movement is screenings. There is 
at Chicago an unusually large stock of fine coal for which 
no demand seems to exist. It has tended te accumulate 
for some time past and the growing surplus is attributed 
largely to the relatively higher prices for screenings 
than for lump or nut. It is said that when the advance 
in wages occurred last spring the producers apportioned 
the increased cost of production among all grades, giving 
to screenings a considerable share of the increased bur- 


‘den. As a result some large manufacturers who had 


been using screenings turned to run-of-mine or lump coal 
and the fine coal accumulated. If this view is correct 
screenings will be in evidence for some considerable time 
unless attractive prices are made which will enable it to 
move more freely. 

Coke is slightly stronger. The firmness has stimulated 
buying and both for foundry and domestic use there is 
a demand in excess of current stocks and receipts. 
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The Rage for Big Towns. 


It amuses me to see how many foolish things are said 
by the metropolitan newspapers, one reason for these 
foolish things, no doubt, being that we, the foolish read- 
ers of them, demand that they say them. Just now, as 
the census figures are coming in, we are running wild 
over the population of our cities. The city that has not 
increased in size since the last enumeration is made to 
feel disgraced, and those which have had an increase of 
from 75 to 200 percent are held up as fit locations for the 
New Jerusalem. Wherein is there more honor for a city 
to have 100,000 inhabitants than half of that number? 
What special virtue is there in a crowd of people? Where 
the special virtue would come in would be for a quarter 
of the inhabitants of the big cities to get out of them. 
That would be something worth talking about. Let them 
get out on the broad prairies and raise corn and hogs, and 
have enough to eat the year round. There would be solid 
and special virtue in that, but we do not have the good 
sense to shout for it. We can shout for nothing but the 
big aggregation—for the unnatural, the buncombe. 

We are laying the emphasis on the wrong portion of 
our people. If the country districts show no increase in 
population no one will cry out. Not a word of regret will 
be heard. This tends to pain me, personally and other- 
wise. Since I have become a bloated land-owner, and in 
addition own an old black cow, a dog and some hens and 





“T hoed the cabbage faithfully.” 


roosters, I cannot with good grace hear a thing slight- 
ingly said of the man with the hoe, for I am somewhat 
he. Last spring I bought a fine hoe, with a red tag on 
the handle, with which to hoe a patch of cabbage. When 
1 would appear dressed like a fashion plate among the 
yard men of a town little would they think that perhaps 
not twelve hours before I was bending over the hoe. I 
hoed the cabbage faithfully. The worms ate them all up, 
but I saved the hoe, and I can prove it. 

What you most want, beloved, is that outsiders shall 
let your business alone and permit you to sell lumber at 
retail. What I don’t care a rap is, whether one town has 
a citizen or two more than some other town or not, but I 
do want every town to have a good steam-heated hotel, 
pretty dining room girls, and cushioned ’buses in which 
to ride to and from the stations. As for myself, I have 
seen al] the crowds I want to. I wouldn’t give a nickel 
to look upon “‘a sea of upturned faces” that would cover 
a township. In the lives of all of us, provided we do not 
go insane up to that time, there should come a period 
when it is more of an object to pass along comfortably 
than it is to have our ribs stove in. 

If there is enough vitality in our blood to withstand 
the survival of the fittest, a few ages hence those in whose 
veins it shall course will be praying for fewer people, as 
they are in China today, instead of cracking their heels 
together because their towns show a majority over some 
other towns. I trust that our descendants may know 
more than we do. 

Seeing it is in such good form to talk about census fig- 
ures, I have been making an enumeration of the retail 
lumber yards of Iowa, hoping to beat the United States 
officials in the matter. Incidentally, off and on, a good 
many yard men have been asked how many yards they 
thought there were in Iowa, and the result proved that 
guesswork doesn’t amount to much. The range, as I re- 
member it, ran from 800 to 3,000, and the man who put 
the number at 3,000 said he thought he was rather under 
than over the right mark. The actual number is 1,371, 
located in 897 towns. Of this number nearly 500 towns 
have only one yard each. 

With these figures as a basis the professional statis- 
tician can do all sorts of statement-making which per- 
haps will pass muster in a presidential campaign year. 
He can say that if every yard in Iowa should buy only 
one car of 15,000 feet, more than 20,000,000 feet—the an- 
nual output of a fair-sized saw mill—would be removed 
from the wholesale market. Or, he may say that if every 
Towa yard carries a stock of 500,000 feet there is as much 
lumber piled in the yards of the state as is annually pro- 
duced in the upper Mississippi district. Then he can go 
on and easily find out how much money the retail dealers 
of Iowa have invested in lumber. By the time he has got 
all the possibilities out of the proposition he will at least 
say that Iowa is a great retail state. 








When Method May Be [iad. 


All of us have wheels in our heads, but some of us are 
shrewd enough to conceal them. One of my wheels is that 
I never want to definitely prepare to go anywhere long in 
advance. If my best girl was that kind of housekeeper, 
when at home I would have my grip standing right in the 
middle of the parlor floor, so that all I would have to do 
would be to grab it and run. As it is, she says very often 
she does not know I am going until she finds herself en- 
folded in my manly arms and I am smothering her with 
goodby kisses and telling her between breaths where to 
telegraph if she or the twins should want me. 

The fact is this, and I have tried it until I know it: 
So long as I go as the wind listeth, having socks and 
shirts lying around handy so I can stuff my pockets full 
of them and say nothing to anybody where I am going 
until I am off, I can travel from one year’s end to another 
without a break, but when it comes to planning a trip, 
saying I will be here today, there tomorrow, then fully 
half the time I fall as flat as a pancake. 

Now, I know what you will say. With that charity 
that possesseth mankind you will quietly remark be- 
tween your sips of coffee at breakfast: “That gay chap 
has led a haphazard life, with no system in it. He is 
governed by no law, no sense, or anything else good that 
can be discovered. He is like an old cogwheel with all 
the cogs worn off, and goes jerking, skipping and jump- 
ing, just as any other old cogwheel would.” 

You know very well that the righteous and well-mean- 
ing man has no good reason to apologize or deny. His 
conscience makes a giant of him. I am going to say, how- 
ever, that so far as system is concerned I have been just 
like the sun. For twenty years I stubbornly sat there, a 
source from which, in part, the forms must be filled, and 
on the tick of the clock the old press would begin to 
clank. The printing press never waits. It will Jisten to 
no excuses. The busy world is reaching out its hands for 
its products, and they must ever be within grasp. At pre- 
cisely such a minute the pressmen roll up their sleeves, 
squirt oil on the bearings, pull the lever and away she 
goes. I believe they would do this if the entire editorial 
force had been dead for twenty-four hours. If any man 
is given to procrastination and wants to break himself 
of it, if he will secure a position on any live paper he will 
become as regular in his habits as his grandfather’s clock. 

Three weeks ago this writing I said I would start in 
and do it up brown. So I took down the old eight-day 
clock and set it by my side, laid out a trip covering nearly 
a couple of weeks, and then wrote to the men along the 
line that I would be with them. The trip was laid out 


“Will set the old office on fire.” 


so fine that I said to one of these men I could spend only 
a couple of hours in his town, and if he would meet me 
at the station we would have a little tete-a-tete or some- 
thing of that kind, and then I would bowl along to the 
next town on the raging freight. I felt it in my bones I 
wouldn’t go. And, sure enough, my old bones spake 
wisely. Just previous to the starting time Pain, the 
villain, came around and gave me some of his straight 
punches, with a few upper cuts thrown in to make it 
good measure. And not a blessed one of those yard men 
have I seen yet! No doubt there were some of them who 
killed the fatted calf and now wish it was alive and 
kicking. One of them telegraphed: “I didn’t see you on 
Tuesday.” All I could do was to telegraph back, “I am 
aware you didn’t.” 

I am saying this to let you know it is my last offense 
in that direction. In the life of every man comes his 
superlatively foolish moment, and I am inclined to think 
that was mine. There are times when I wish towns were 
off my hands before I have been in them sixty minutes, 
and then there are others in which it would do me good 
to stay for sixty hours. Seeing that is so, and knowing 
there will be somebody to write retail lumber matter 
after I am blind from age, what is there funny or sen- 
sible in laying out a trip by the clock? I swear off once 
more in my life. 

It was not all in vain, however—nothing is. My nor- 
mal appetite is again fleeing back to its loving master. 
Tomorrow, if all goes well, I will be out bathing in the 
sunshine and listening to the carol of the birds. During 





the time I have been on the repair dock I have had my 
shoes tapped so that I can wade mud in your yard this 
fall if necessary, scrubbed off the front of my diamond so 
that its glare may make you a little blinder, and put an 
edge on my old jack knife so that I can reduce lath to 
shavings by the wholesale. 

During this period one thing may have gone wrong. 
I only hope that while the doctor was trying to knock 
out pain with his opiates the stuff I was writing at the 
same time did not appear blue around the gills, for any 
time I would rather circulate counterfeit money than 
blue literature. Notwithstanding the law in the matter, 
I should consider that in the end I would have less to 
answer for. 


Keeping Comfortable. 


Now that the frost is on the pumpkin, it is plainly the 
duty of the yard man to get up the stove in his office, 
There are retail lumbermen who will stand around 
thumping their hands and feet to keep them warm when 
they ought to have a glowing fire in the office stove. I am 
not speaking for myself, yet when I come to your office I 
want to be comfortable. Occasionally there is a yard man 
who is a regular buffalo to stand the cold. I expect he 
was born up in Norway or Alaska, and is always sighing 
for a cold breeze. He will spit the ice from between his 
teeth and appear as happy as a clam in high tide. Then 
when we scribblers go around with our elegant fur coats 
on, with collars turned up, shivering like a cornstalk in 
a prairie breeze, these born refrigerators look at us as 
though we were babes right out of hot air incubators. 

Late last fall, when making a trip in southern Minne- 
sota, when the morning was as cold as an unsatisfied 
creditor, I called on one of these ice men who happened to 
be up town on business. I froze for fifteen minutes, then 
went up the street to the place of another dealer, and the 
fact is we went out and got a cocktail to warm us up. 
At the Minneapolis convention I saw this man who lives 
without artificial heat, and he gently chided me. “I saw 





“Putting up the stove pipe.” 


you were in my town, but you didn’t come and see me,” 


he said. “Yes, I did,” I said to him. “I was there on 
such and such a morning, and your office was such an 
icebox that I didn’t stay until you came back _ 
town.” Then he asked me why I didn’t chuck in a bundle 
of lath, or a bunch of shingles, and make a fire to suit 
myself. “By George!” said he, “tell me when you are 
coming the next time, and I will set the old office on 
fire!” 

That was a sociable way to talk, but I knew all the 
time he was thinking I was a tender skinned kid. 

This personal experience is simply thrown in. It does 
seem to me, however, that it is business to keep an office 
warm in cold weather. You wouldn’t catch hardware, 
dry goods or boot and shoe men running their places the 
livelong day without heat when it was so cold they would 
have to walk around the premises to keep warm. Their 
business education was not neglected to that extent. If 
they were born in Greenland, when they are in Rome they 
do as the Romans do. If in the matter of keeping our 
offices warm we are competing with blacksmith shops 
and saw mills, let us own right up to it. 

There is the fall duty of putting up the stovepipe, 
pinching our fingers, falling off chairs, saying bad words, 
etcetera, which conies to so many of us, and we may as 
well indulge in the pleasure before the last housefly dis- 
appears as to wait until the snow comes whirling in at 
the door. We know it must be done, so why not buckle to 
and get the nightmare off our minds? 

Many yard men do not take down their stoves the year 
round, and there they stand in the middle of the floor, 
eternally ready for business. These men have never, of 
course, taken lessons in housekeeping from their wives, 
but that doesn’t matter. If we can’t have a few liberties 
of our own we will rebel and cut the apron strings right 
in two. 


Selling Lumber from Sample. 


It is asked from Sioux City, Ia., “Has any one ever 
made a trial of running a down town lumber office, with 
piling ground in some secluded spot in the city, and sell- 
ing lumber by sample from the office? The idea is to 
have the selling office in a good location, with the yard 
on cheap ground. In your opinion, would such an al 
rangement be profitable and practical? Where has it 
been tried? Of course, in a small town such a plan would 
be useless, but in a city it might be necessary.” : 

The correspondent was answered by mail, and in addi- 
tion it may be well enough to say a few words on the 
subject in this department. The gentleman was written 
that the plan of running a down town office has been 
adopted by Mr. Gribben, of St. Paul, who does a very 
extensive retail business; and, further, he might have 
been told that the system is also in vogue in the very 
city from which his letter was dated—though I believe 
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the correspondent’s home is in South Dakota. There are 
no doubt others who pursue the plan, though I cannot 
speak from personal knowledge. I have been in both the 
offices referred to above. So far as samples are concerned, 
I do not think that either Mr. Gribben or the Sioux City 
dealer makes use of them to any great extent. 

I have talked with one prominent retail man on the 
subject, and he did not fancy the down town office idea. 
“I would have everything down town,” said he, “both 
office and lumber, but I would not separate them. To 
follow out the modern way of handling lumber no great 
amount of land is required. The consumer of lumber is 
not used to purchasing from sample. I will admit he 
might as well—but ‘he is not used to it. If he wants 
only a half dozen boards he wants to see piles of lumber. 
Piles and piles of it seem to impress him. It does him 
good to go out in the yard and have you tumble over lum- 
ber for him, and then if he thinks he is getting the 
cream of it he is jovial. I like to manage so that every 
one of my customers thinks he is getting the cream of 
my stock. You can convey that impression pretty often, 
too, if you make an effort in that direction.” 

This is one man’s opinion. It sounds sensible enough 
and represents a judgment that for maturity is far above 
the average; yet if I wanted to sell lumber from a down 
town office and store my stock on cheap ground elsewhere 
I would be guided by no man’s opinion—not even Presi- 
dent McKinley’s. “Where has it been done?” or “Who 
has tried it?” cuts no figure. The man who always has an 
eye out for precedent never wins in a big way. Genius 
repudiates precedent. This has been proved in business 
life a thousand times. In the literary world the great 
writers of our age have given it to precedent right in the 
neck. If this South Dakota yard man feels that he has a 
genius to sell lumber by sample, he need ask no man’s 
consent. A trial will determine whether the method is 
practical in his case, and in no other way can it be de- 
termined. We must throw our personality into our work 
if we would succeed. One man is more to himself than 
all others can be to him. He is the ego, the power. How 
would others do it if they were working at his job, isn’t 
the question to ask. Once a man feels that he is right 
he should go ahead and let the world wag as it will, 
and let tongues also wag as they will. Every man has 
his work to do, and if he does it by reflected light it 
will lack character and determination. 

“I took the bull by the horns when I located in the 
center of town,” said a live Iowa yard man to me. 
“It was tradition to establish yards on railroads, no 
matter if the roads only touched the limits of a town, 
and the first argument I heard was that I would have 
to haul all my lumber from the track to my yard! 
What a piece of news that was! I had become tired 
of selling merchandise where the people would be obliged 
to go and look me up.” “Well, they don’t have to look 
you up now,” I remarked as I glanced up at the mag- 
nificent shed front, and not half a block away saw dry 
goods stores with throngs of women going out and in. 
“That was what I was after,” was the laconic reply. 

This man felt the want and he had the courage to 
fill it. Today his position is envied by his brother deal- 
ers. At the time he broke ground for his new plant 
those same brother dealers would have said he was a 
lunatic. The audacity, to smash down the old ortho- 
dox fence in that manner! 

The intensely personal man who does not hesitate 
to drive new stakes is the maker of history. The world 
may make faces at him, but he regards it as the act 
of vacant minds. On and on he goes, and always with 
him is that satisfying thought that instead of play- 
ing ape he is making use of the ability which his Maker 
has placed in his keeping. 


MEK Batons « 


A Boor EXPECTED. 


Syracuse, N. Y., Sept. 30.—We would not be without 
your valuable paper, as many of its numbers are each 
worth a year’s subscription to us. The prospect for trade 
in our locality is excellent. The farmers have raised a 
large crop of wheat, which has been harvested in good 
condition, as a rule, dnd the yield of other small grain 
has been very flattering. The corn crop in this section of 
the state promises to be a record breaker, and unless all 
signs fail, the lumber business will have a boom from 
how or until winter closes in. Our trade so far this year 
is in advance of any like period for almost a decade, and 
We are very hopeful for the future, 

Syracuse LUMBER COMPANY. 











MORE THAN AN AVERAGE TRADE. 

PirTsFiELD, Mass., Sept. 29.—Building operations in 
our city are on a much smaller scale than for several 
years past. The rise in the prices of all kinds of build- 
‘ng material is largely the cause for the small amount 
of building that is being done this year. Now that 
rices have a downward tendency we hope to see build- 
ng more active than it has been, but are not looking 
for much of a revival in this line before another sea- 
fon, We have had more than an average trade so far 
this season, but there has not been the snap to it that 
We like to see. With the exception of perhaps yellow 
poplar and white pine prices on most items are decided- 
ly lower than they were early in the season. We are 
looking for higher prices on many items, but on 
Other hand think the tendency is downward rather 
than upward. O. 8. Furry & Son... 


Reported by Retailers. 


Trade Lighter Than Last Year. 


ALLERTON, IA., Sept. 28.—Our trade is much lighter than 
last year, in the town at least, while in the country the 
volume is about the average. Unless prospects are better 
enoety than here there will certainly be a still further 
decline in wholesale prices. We are keeping up our courage 
and trying to make ourselves believe in the prosperity we 
read so much about. We continue to read and enjoy the 
“Realm of the Retailer’ and hope for better trade next 
ear. 

With best wishes and hoping that Brother Saley will find 
time to come out this way soon, we remain, 

McCoy & Tarts. 


About the Same as Last Year. 


Aurora, ILL., Sept. 30.—The volume of our trade as 
compared with a year ago is about the same as last year, or 
possibly a little better. Les in this locality are good. We 
think that the town demand is fully as good as it was last 
year, but the country trade does not seem as heavy. As 
far as wholesale lumber prices are concerned, there is an 
evident tendency to lower values. WHITE & Topp. 


A Good Price for Cotton. 


Davis, I. T., Sept. 29.—The lumber business has not been 
pushing in the territory of late, though we hope to have an 
improvement soon, as the cotton crop is very good and the 
price is hovering around 10 cents, which is the highest in 
years and will bring some good money to our section. The 
allotment of the territory is a matter deeply involving the 
interests of the people here, and possibly may disturb busi- 
ness relations urtil it is finally settled; but when this will 
be no man can tell. We long for it to come. 

WaPLES-PAINTER COMPANY. T. BE, Curb, Mgr. 


A Considerable Increase. 


CoBDEN, ILuL., Sept. 20.—The gross sales from my lumber 
yard up to September 27, 1900, were $600 more than in the 
corresponding time last year. The town trade is only for 
repairs, there being no new building in the town and demand 
being mostly for country delivery. 

My impression as to wholesale lumber prices is that they 
are about satisfactory, with possibly a small reduction from 
the fact that the manufacturers are making cut prices from 
their list, which fact shows that they can manufacture lum- 
ber for less price than they are listing it and still make a 
margin, J. B. B. Broapway. 


As Viewed By a New York Retailer. 


CLINTON, N. Y., Sept. 29.—Your valuable paper comes to 
us weekly freighted with reading matter both pleasurable and 
profitable. In regard to the status of the trade in this 
vicinity, our view is about as follows: The rapid advance 
of lumber one year ago was carried too far, certainly over- 
stepping the mark, and consequently the reaction in this 
vicinity has been detrimental to the retail trade. The high 
price of hemlock in the early spring curtailed building pro- 
jects. We think that the trade this season thus far has been 
fully 25 percent less than that of last year. Still we are 
hopeful that prices in the wholesale markets will reach a 
firm and substantial basis before the end of the season, and 
then we will be able with safer prospects to move out from 
shore; but there will be no radical revival of trade in this 
region until next spring. G. J, CAULDWELL. 


Trade Depressed by Cost of Building. 


HARRISON, N. J. Sept. 26.—From what I can learn the 
lumber trade is much depressed in this section. The 
advance in both material and labor last year injured the 
building interests considerably, so that the demand today 
is less than half of what it was a year ago. There is a 
little stuff sold for jobbing and now and then a new house 
goes up. 

Irom my correspondence my opinion is that in all kinds 
of lumber there is a decided tendency toward lower prices. 
The mills evidently want to protect the yards which have 
large stocks, otherwise we might see a very rapid and 
sharp decline. 

There are two kinds of builders—one, the home builder ; 
the other, the speculative investor. The elaborate home 
builder is not apt to be deterred by high prices, but there 
are few such. The moderate home builder counts the cost 
and with such the present high prices are a very considerable 
factor; and although some of the building and loan associa- 
tions have reduced their rates of interest, yet people seem 
to hesitate about making a venture. The speculator or 
investor sees nothing in building now. ‘The rapid advance 
of last year compels him to ask for so large an increase in 
the price he must ask for his buildings that it makes an 
unfavorable comparison with the price of buildings put up 
two or three years ago, and the would-be purchaser is at 
once frightened. There is no advance in rents, as people 
seem to be less inclined to pay rent and are extending all 
sorts of excuses for the evasion of its payment, while taxes 
are constantly advancing. It would seem that the new land 
which is constantly being brought within the reach of all 
classes of people by the enormous extension of the trolley 
systems would inspire considerable new life in the building 
trade; and no doubt it would do were it not for high prices. 
I would say, drop the price of lumber to where it was and 
let the building go on. W. W. SNYDER. 


Trade Fifty Percent Better. 


ALBERT, KAS., Sept. 29.—-Our trade this year has been 
about 50 percent better than it was last year, and the pros- 
pects are even more flattering, due principally to the immense 
wheat crop raised in this county this year. The town demand 
has been unimportant, but we expect more of it this fall. 
Lumber prices seem on the surface to be somewhat stiffened, 
but there are many firms willing to cut prices considerably 
to get an order, which would seem to indicate that some 
are not getting much business and that trade the country 
over is not as good as it should be. J. LInDAS & Co. 


A Falling Off of Twenty Percent. 


Lora, INb., Sept. 20.—'The retail lumber trade is not as 
large as it was in 1899, but shows a falling off of perhaps 
20 percent. The country trade is good, considering the fail- 
ure in the wheat crop. ‘Trade in the town is about three- 
quarters as good as last year. Not many new buildings are 
being put up and the demand is mostly for repair work. My 
impression is that yellow pine will advance in price and that 
white pine will fall from 50 cents to $1 a thousand by Jan- 
uary 1. I look for a good trade next year, as we have the 
largest corn crop ever raised in the county, with a large 
acreage and good quality. R. D. Vooruves. 


A Satisfactory Report. 


Decatur, Iuu., Sept. 29.—Our trade as compared with that 
of a year ago is better and prospects for coming trade are 
good. The town demand from Decatur is fair and the coun- 
try trade seems to be in good shape. We think from observa- 
tion here that the tendency is to lower prices on lumber in 
general, If McKinley is re-elected we think the country will 
embark upon a new era of business activity. 

Decatur LuMBEeR & MANUFACTURING COMPANY. 








A Trade Increase of Fifty Percent. 


Baravia, N. Y., Sept. 28.—Our trade-as compared with 
that of a. year ago has increased qrariy SO percent and future 
e town demand has been 


prospects are quite promising. 


has many friends, as has the { 


increasing for the past month and the country trade is better 


than it has been for years. As to the prices of lumber, we 
think there is a firmer tendency in the white pine market. 
Wane Bros. 


A Marked Improvement Over Last Year. 


Bringer, Mont., Sept. 25.—There is a marked improve- 
ment over our last year’s trade, although our fall trade is 
just commencing. Our town trade amounts to practically 
nothing, as we are waiting for our town lots to S put on 
the market, which we expect to open today. What we will 
do afterward we would be glad to let you know a little later. 

There have been a number of western dealers here lately 
who have offered us some cuts in price on Washington fir 
lumber, but the cut has been mostly on the No. 2 and No. 3 
grades. We think cedar shingles are cheap enough. We 
advocate buying of the more reliable firms, such as the Atlas 
Lumber Company, the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
etc., in preference to picking up “‘snaps,” such as some of the 
traveling men offer us. We find the men who have a reputa- 
tion at stake are more apt to keep up grades, and if there is 
a break in the market they give us the advantage of it every 
time. There is practically no change since February 1, 1900, 
in the price of common lumber here. Roy H. Nurrina, 

Manager Bridger Lumber Company. 





Hymeneal. 





Armstrong=-Hand. 

An event of much interest in Alabama social circles 
owing to the popularity of the contracting parties as 
well as of all connected, was the marriage at Dolive, 
Ala., on September 5, of Miss Leila Hand and James 
M. Armstrong. Miss Hand is the eldest daughter of 
J. M. Hand, the general manager of the Hand Export 
Company. She is a charming and popular lady 
and Mr. Armstrong has won a prize in the matrimo- 
nial market. The marriage took place at the resi- 
dence of the bride’s father, and Rev. T. C. Hand, an 
uncle of the bride, performed the ceremony. The 
bridal party left immediately for an extended eastern 
trip. Mr. Armstrong has been with the Hand Lumber 
Company since November, 1899, holding responsible 
positions, first as purchasing agent of the Hand Lum- 
ber Company and the Hand Export Company, and is 
now in charge of the manufacturing department of the 
Hand Lumber Company. He is held in high esteem by 
both companies, and is very popular. Mr. and Mrs. 
Armstrong will reside at Dolive on their return from 
the east, 





DeGolyer-Ward. 


One of the finest weddings ever witnessed in aristo- 
cratic Evanston occurred upon last Thursday evening, 
September 27, at the First Congregation church, when 
tev. Dr. Lobal, pastor of that church, united in mar- 
riage Miss Annabelle Mason Ward and Laurence Nelson 
DeGolyer, in the presence of nearly a thousand invited 
friends of the contracting parties and their families. 
The bride is the daughter and only child of Mr. and 
Mrs. C. A. Ward. After the ceremony about 100 of the 
young friends of the bride and groom sat down to a wed- 
ding supper at the Ward residence, at 1741 Hinman 
avenue, provided by Caterer Kinsley. Mr. and Mrs. 
DeGolyer afterward left for a brief wedding tour, fol- 
lowing which they will reside upon Judson avenue in 
Evanston. The groom is with the stock brokerage firm 
of Edward L. Brewster & Co. At the wedding ceremony, 
which was after the Episcopalian ritual, Miss Gertrude 
Risdon Hinman, cousin of the bride, acted as bridesmaid, 
and Robert DeGolyer, brother of the groom, was best 
man. 





Foster-Lockhart. 


George E. Foster, the well known lumberman of Mer- 
ritt, Wis., was married Tuesday morning, October 2, at 
Fisk, near Oshkosh, Wis., to Miss Mary Florence Lock- 
hart, a very estimable young lady, well known in educa- 
tional and social circles in eastern Wisconsin and north- 
ern Michigan. The wedding occurred at the home of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. T. A. Lockhart, old 
residents of Fisk, the marriage ceremony being performed 
in the house in which the bride was born. The services 
were conducted by Rev. Chester R. Montague, the bride’s 
pastor. Only relatives and most intimate friends were 
present, the wedding being a very simple one, neither 
the bride or groom having attendants. After the cere- 
mony the bride and groom left for a short eastern trip, 
expecting to return to Merrill, Wis., the latter part of 
next week, where a reception will be given them at the 
home of the groom’s brother, H. H. Foster. They will 
then go to Ashland, Wis., where they will make their 
home for the present, the groom looking after his com- 
pany’s mill plant at Mellen, near Ashland. 

George E. Foster is a well known and popular hard- 
wood and hemlock lumberman of Wisconsin, having for 
many years made his headquarters at Merrill. He is 
a son of E. A. Foster, president of the Merrill Lumber 
Company, and the brother of H, H. Foster, manager of 
the same concern. He with others organized the George 
E. Foster Lumber Company several years ago, dealing 
at first more particularly in hardwood lumber, but of 
late years branching out as heavy operators in hemlock 
and pine, as well as operating a hemlock saw mill at 
Mellen, Wis., where Mr. Foster spends most of his time. 

The bride is a native of Fisk, where she attended the 
common schools and later was graduated from the Osh- 
kosh normal school, and for the past two years has been 
principal of one of the publie schools at Ironwood, Mich. 
While there she met Mr. Foster. She is not only a very 
beautiful young lady, but one of marked ability and 
, who will wish them 
much happiness in their married life, and with them 
the Amentcan LuMberman joins. ts 
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The New Rules of the Loggers’ Association— Raising the Assessments on Logs and Lumber— 
Neager Sales at Duluth— Getting Ready for Winter Logging—Slow 
Shipments from Chequamegon Bay. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 3.—Now that the supply 
of logs at Minneapolis is sure to be sufficient to meet 
the meeds of the mills for the remainder of this year’s 
sawing season, the attention of the lumbermen is nat- 
urally directed to the operations which must be carried 
or at northern points in order to secure the next year’s 
supply of logs. Present conditions in the upper Mis- 
sissippi valley are far from favorable to the active 
operations which must commence within the next few 
weeks. Recent heavy rains all through the northern 
section of the state have had the effect of swelling the 
streams to twice their usual size. Lakes have beer 
filled to overflowing, and the low, marshy country, upon 
which much of the timber of northern Minnesota stands, 
is not only wet and soggy but in many cases is entirely 
covered by water. Should there be a late fall there is 
no doubt that logging operations would be seriously 
impeded, as no work car be done in the low districts 
until either the water is dried up or until it is frozen 
over so as to admit of passage by men and teams. On 
the other hand, if there is a short fall and an early 
winter the ground will be in excellent shape for suc- 
cessful operations. 

Loggers Already at Work. 

Loggers in the northern Minnesota districts have 
practically completed all preliminary business and are 
now preparing for active work in the woods. Ow:ng to 
the almost impassable condition of the roads but few 
supplies can be carried to the camps. However, all 
work on the roads is being carried on as fast as possible 
and the camps and other necessary buildings are being 
constructed. Until colder weather scts in, if present 
conditions continue, supplies, until that time, must be 
“toted” to the camps. This will produce some slight 
disarrangement of the usual methods, but probably will 
not materially affect the winter’s operations. 


Loggers’ Association. 

The Northwestern Loggers’ Association of Minnesota 
and Wisconsin, which was formed some yey ye now 
has a large membership of loggers in the tWo states. 
The membership is so complete that it is believed united 
action can be taken on seyeral matters which for some 
years past—but particularly within the past few years 
—have been a source of no inconsiderable amount of 
bother to those who conduct logging operations in these 
states. At a meeting held recently in Duluth, Minn., 
the following resolutions were passed: 

Resolved, That all labor shall be hired by the month, by 
contract, and that board at the rate of $15 a month, 
or 50 cents a day, shall be charged to each man and 
shall be included in and made a part of the amount of 
monthly wages credited to each man. 

Resolved, That there shall be no more free meals, and 
that the price for each meal shall be 25 cents. 

Resolved, That the members of this association use 
their best efforts to have an act passed at the next 
meeting of the Minnesota and Wisconsin legislatures 
making it a criminal offense for a man to accept a rail- 
road fare from an employer for the purpose of taking 
him to his place of work and failing to work long 
enough to repay the same. 

The full import of these resolutions cannot be under- 
stood until the conditions which have been predominant 
in the lumber and logging camps during the past few 
years is taken into consideration. Men from Minneap- 
olis and St. Paul, as well as other large cities of the 
northwest, have made such promises and contracts as 
were necessary to secure transportation to the woods. 
When, however, they arrived at their destirations they 
not. only refused to work to repay the logger for his 
outlay but as soon as convenient they shifted to other 
camps, and after staying for perhaps one day they again 
shifted to avoid work. Thus the operator lost not only 
the cost of transportation of the laborer, but he was 
compelled to support him as he wandered from one 
camp to another. It is believed that with a united 
effort om the part of the loggers these abuses can be 
corrected during the coming season and that the 
“jack” who secures transportation to the woods must 
either work or starve after he has arrived in the camps. 


State Assessments on Logs and Lumber. 

At a recent meeting of the Minnesota state board of 
equalization the assessments on logs and lumber ir the 
state were raised $305,690, making the aggregate, under 
the new schedule, of $2,097,800. The assessments of 
twenty-four firms were advanced, but those most heavily 
affected are as follows: 


1899. 1900. 
Cloquet Lumber Co., Cloquet.......$108,500 $129,375 
Northern Lumber Co., Cloquet....... 102,000 127,000 
Foley-Bean Co., Milaca............. 65,000 71,500 
Brainerd Lumber Co., Brainerd...... 75,006 98,750 
Alger-Smith Co., Duluth............ 82,647 98,750 
Pine Tree Lumber Co., Little Falls... 96,500 115,800 
Shevlin-Carpenter Co.. Minneapolis... 149,835 175,310 
C, A. Smith Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 196,750 216,42!) 
H. C. Akeley Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 254,000 280,390 
Seanlon-Gipson Lumber Co., inne- 
n= gg SET E PeOE Pe 63,850 76,620 
H. B. Walte Lumber Co., Minneapolis. 81.875 39,24!) 
Backus-Brooks Co., Minneapolis...... 145,400 186,750 
Carpenter-Lamb Co., Minneapolis..... 89,500 97,900 
W. 8S. Hill & Co., Mianagge! ea sic y wne 24,205 32,000 
W. W. Johnson & Co., inneapolis.. 85,140 40,411 


An Able Eastern Representative. 


James G. Wallace is now the enstern representative 
of the Tacoma Mill Compntty, Tarnma, Warh,, with 


headquarters in Minneapolis. Mr. Wallace, who is one 
of the ablest traveling men in the lumber trade out of 
Minneapolis, left the first of the week for North Dakota 
points in the interest of his new Pacific coast 
connection. He was for a number of years 
on the road in the territory to the northwest of here 
for the Curtis & Yale Company, of this city, Maving 
that concern the first of the year to go with the now 
defunct Sunset Lumber Company, of Tacoma, Wash., 
in a similar capacity. He is now representing the 
pioneer lumber concern of the Puget sound country, for 
the Tacoma Mill Company’s plant was established at 
“Old Tacoma” nearly forty years abo, before there 
was a semblance of a village there and the section of 
the city where the plant is located is even now called 
“old town.” It has the largest capacity of any single 
mill that caters to the car trade. Its business was orig- 
inally entirely of a cargo nature, but of late years it 
has been gradually doing more in the way of shipping 
east although the bulk of its lumber goes out by water. 
But now, with the assistance of Mr. Wallace, its eastern 
business will undoubtedly increase. 


Western Freight Rates. 


Minneapolis lumber men are watching with consid- 
erable interest the efforts which are being made by 
westerm Jumbermen to secure a rate which will allow 
them to ship fir to points in Nebraska and Kansas. The 
matter was taken up at a meeting of the lumbermen in 
northern Oregon and Washington some time ago, and 
it was decided to make an effort to secure a rate from 
Tacoma via Billings, Mont., over the Northern Pacific 
and the Burlington to Denver, Col. After consultation 
with the railroad authorities the matter was definitely 
arranged, and it is now announced that the rate for 
fir over this route to Denver. Cheyenne, Guernsey and 
intermediate points on the Burlington will be on a 
basis of 40 cents. ‘The previous rate was 50 cents, and 
was so high that it would not admit of competition with 
yellow pine, which could be brought to those places at 
a much lower rate. The new rate, however, places the 
western manufacturer in a solid position, and it is 
believed that yellow pine must share that territory with 
Washington woods in the near future. 


Minor Mention. 


J. H. Krueger, of the Chicago Lumber & Coal Com- 
pany, at Chicago, was in Minneapolis this week in con- 
sultation with the local manager over business affairs. 

Among visiting lumbermen at Minneapolis this week 
were Mr. Botsford, of the Laird-Norton Lumber Com- 
pany, and J. W. Lucas, of the Hayes-Lucas Lumber 
Company, both of Winona, Minn, 

S. H. Davis made a short business trip to points in 
Wisconsim the latter part of last week. 

Many of the lumber manufacturers of Minneapolis 
have been busy sending out new price lists during the 
past week. Except as regards lath, the new price list 
is unchanged from the one sent out some weeks ago, 

J. H. Parker, of the firm of Parker Bros., Seattle, 
Wash., was in Minneapolis the first part of this week 
from Massachusetts, where he has been for the past few 
weeks, After visitimg several points in the central west 
he wiil return to Seattle where, in company with his 
brother, he has large lumber and milling interests. 

B. L. Willis, of the B. L. Willis Lumber Company, 
Webster City, Ia., was in Minneapolis for a few days 
this week looking after purchases of lumber. He reports 
an excellent trade in his section and states that there 
is & good outlook for- building operations during the 
coming winter and spring. 

G. L. Ireland, traveler for the H. B. Waite Lumber 
Company, in central and southern Iowa, was in Minne- 
apolis for a short time the first of this week. 

Frank Arend, secretary of the Butterfield Lumber 
Jompany, Norfield, Miss., was in Minneapolis this 
week looking over the general situation in regard to 
white pime. He stated that business had been rather 
quiet with his company for the past few weeks, but that 
orders were now coming in in good volume and that a 
fair year’s trade is in prospect. 

W. S. Hill, of the firm of W. S. Hill & Co., spent last 
week at Balsam Lake, Wis., where in company with a 
party of lumbermen from Des Moines, Ia., he enjoyed a 
few days of fishing and hunting. 

The City Sash & Door Company is sending out a cal- 
endar that is worthy of notice on account of its artistic 
features. 

L. KE. Torinus, of the St. Croix Lumber Company, has 
gone to Winton, Minn., where he will enjoy a few days’ 
hunting and look over his company’s new mill at that 
point. ; 

A. Jackson, seerelary of the Blackhawk Lumber Com- 
pany, Waterloo, Ia., was in Minneapolis this week look- 
ing up stock. 

C. P. Bratnober, president of the LH. B. Waite Lumber 
iad was in Minneapolis from Waterloo, la., this 
week, 

H. B. Waite, of the Bratnober & Waite Lumber Com- 
pany, reports that the mill at Clear Lake, Wash., which 
was recently closed down on account of an accident, is 
again in full operation. 

Among the northwestern lumbermen who wore in Min- 
nenpolis this week were the following: James Graves. 





Howard Lake, Minn.; O. A. Veblen, Blooming Prairie, 
Minn.; Mr. Page, of Page Bros., Alexandria, Minn.; 
Frank Kugler, Waconia, Minn.; S. R. Cross, Nor- 
man, Ia, 

¥. H. Lewis, of the firm of Lennan & Lewis, was in St, 
Croix Falls, Wis., recently, where he was called to look 
after shipments of lumber. Many of the rivers and 
lakes in that section of the state have been swelled by 
the recent rains, which were general to the northwest, 
and the shipments of lumber from the mills have been 
seriously retarded as a result. Washouts have occurred 
on several of the railroads, and other difficulties have 
been met with in the shipment of lumber. 

fred Wenzel, well known to Mimmeapolis lumbermen 
by reason of his long connection with the lumber busi- 
ness in this city, was recently married to Miss Edith 
Lewis. 

M. J. Stern, formerly president of the Flour City 
Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, has sold his interest 
in the business to his partmers, Al G. Flournoy and F, 
W. Farwell, and hereafter will have no connection with 
that company. As a result of this change in the con- 
cern a reorganization has taken place and F. W. Far. 
well, the former vice-president, has been made president, 
with Al G. Flournoy as secretary and treasurer. The 
business of the firm will be continued as before under 
the new management. 

Reports from Stillwater, Minn., state that the Sand 
Creek drive of logs, estimated at 7,000,000 feet, has 
reached the St. Croix and is now on its way down to 
the mills. 


AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 

Dututu, Minn., Oct. 2.—There have been no particu- 
larly large sales of lumber in the past week or so, except 
most of the stock of the Knox Lumber Company, which 
has sold its mill and is getting out of business as 
fast as it can. But the sales of the week have footed 
up to a quite satisfactory figure notwithstanding. There 
is a large business in what one may call peddling, the 
sale of small lots of from 100,000 to 500,000 feet, largely 
to fill up stock for some eastern yard that is short of 
some particular line. These sales are hard to follow, 
and they do not look large, but in the aggregate they 
form a very important part of the present market. 

Several eastern wholesalers who-have beer here lately 
have said prices were satisfactory, and the outlook for 
business was excellent, but they feared the probable 
increase in vessel rates. There is always some trouble 
ahead, and this is a case in direct point. They talk 
about the rate being high, when it is only $2, and they 
fear it may go so high as to shut off the business they 
say they want to do. It is hard to sce how rates can 
go high, when there are idle vessels laid up in every 
prominent harbor on the lakes, there being fifteen of 
them here. With any advance in rates for lumber 
there must be a corresponding advance in ore, and 
these boats will come into linej¥and force the lumber 
ships now carrying ore back into their own trade. It 
was the advent of these small lumber carriers into ore- 
carrying that broke the $1.25 combination fixed last 
fall by Mr. Rockefeller. Lumber rates will go a little 
higher as the season advances, as trips will be slower 
and some charges may possibly be more. The eastern 
lumbermen say insurance will be raised, but it will 
not be, and cannot be until about all the lumber busi- 
ness of the year is over. 

A good many firms are going into the woods, and more 
would if the weather were settled, which it is mot. The 
swamps are wet and early work in the timber may be a 
difficult matter. There is no scarcity of men, but 
their wages are not so low as they were, amd they may be 
higher later. There is so much railway work in the north- 
west that it is upsetting the early calculations of the 
lumbermen. The pay of men in the woods runs about 
as has been stated in this correspondence, but instead 
of docking men for a short stay the employers are gen- 
erally giving a premium for a long stay, and they are 
finding that it works considerably better, though the 
same result may be attained so far as pay goes. 

Gen. R. A. Alger, ex-secretary of war, was here the 
past week looking over his interests here and about 
this sectior. He is, of course, confident of the success 
of the republican ticket as a whole, and will do some 
speaking later in the campaign, if desired by the 
national committee. Mr. Alger looks better than the 
last time he was here, and says his health is fairly 
good. His local railway company, the Duluth & North- 
ern Minnesota, has just filed its report with the state 
auditor showing gross earnings of $98,478 for the fiscal 
year. The road is a loggimg line exclusively. It pays 
a tax to the state on gross earnings. 

The Nester estate is commencing preliminary logging 
operations on the large tract lately bought on the north 
shore of the lake. Its large and complete logging equip 
ment at Sidnaw is to be brought here and put into use 
once more. It is said the estate will log about 40,000; 
000 feet the coming winter, all of which will be rafted 
to Ashland for sawing at the mill bought by the same 
interests. 

It is said that some of the larger firms are wonder: 
ing what they are to do for timber, having banked all 
along on some of the Northern Pacific imdemnity land 
that has now gone to Weyerhacuser & Humbird. In 
the question of timber is one of the serious problems 
of the early future with some of the firms here and in 
this vicinity. 

Swallow & Hopkins have given a contract to Good 
& Ingram for the cutting of 25,000,000 fect of loss 
tributary to their mill at Ely. 

The Red River Lumber Company, at Akeley, has been 
sawing lately on a bill of 4,000,000 feet of 12x12 res 
hors for the Calumet & Hecla Mining Compan a 
shipping the lot thratgh here to the mines at Catumel 
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The Calumet & Hecla Company has not come as far 
west for its timber until this year. The Akeley mill 
is running day and night, and is cutting at the rate 
of about 45,000,000 feet this year. Last year that was 
its actual cut, which is pretty good for a two-band 
mill. Its timber is so close-te the mill that so far it is 
being hauled by team to the little lake on which the 
mill is built, though later a logging railway will be 
built. The company has nearly twenty years’ supply 
of timber on hand near the mill, and may fimd more 
before it gets through. It is loading out fast, and has 
a loading track 1,800 feet long, with a _ splendidly 
arranged and roomy yard and planer. Most of its cut 
goes south and west over the Great Northern, but the 
new line from Akeley and thence to Duluth gives it an 
outlet to the east. 

Shipments for September have been about 45,000,000 
feet from Duluth, Superior and Two Harbors, of which 
35,000,000 feet are from Duluth. Shipments since the 
last report are as follows: 


Schr. Gardner, Tonawanda............ 590,000 


Stm.. Green, TORAWANGE ..cccccccervece 650,000 
Stm. Bradley, Tonawanda ............ 170,000 
Stm. George King, Buffalo............. 510,000 
Ment, WAVER, TOF CHG 6 ok ccc cicccwcewns 285,000 
Schr. Worthington, Buffalo............. 300,000 
Btm. Opceols, CRICKBO.....c.cccvccces 326,000 
Schr. Jenness, Tonawanda............. 560,000 
Sim. J. C.. Bors, Clvelane. 0:66 secede 325,000 
Schr. R. Emily, Cleveland ............ 300,000 
Schr. Delaware, Tonawanda........... 675,000 
Schr. Goshawk, Buffalo ...........000. 700,000 


Schr. Iron City, Tonawanda ........... 1,000,000 





Stm. Manistique, Tonawanda .......... 400,000 
Stm. Gettysburg, Tonawanda .......... 825,000 
me: TRIO, SOOO. che ec ecdecvcses 30,000 
Schr. Schoolcraft, Buffalo 700,000 
Stm, Jay Gould, Chicago ........ 262,000 
Stm. Keweenaw, Sandusky 600,000 
Stm. Shawnee, Cleveland ............. 800,000 
Stim, BEPORe, CHVGIRNGs 640 c6 ec cred ne 950,000 
Schr. Commodore, Cleveland ........... 800,000 
ee, PORT IN CIO ceiccccceatenere 270,000 
Stim. DB. Lets, Crean 2. ..ccccedieus 230,000 
Stm. Shrigley, Cleveland ............. 560,000 
Schr. Arenac, Tonawanda ............. 900,000 
Wane. DTG, COMCOR ccccce cctv ewceces 900,000 


Stmr. Lackawanna, Chicago ........... 750,000 


Gene: Oak Leet, CHICAS .. ccc cccvccece 615,000 
EU. PUNON, CIOUED cic nec ss cectasesvts 780,000 
Stm. Wietcher, CRIcago ......scccncoes 550,000 
BE, TEE, ONCE kv veccccccevccces 900,000 

se edad a knee a be kA oO 18,213,000 





IN AND ABOUT ASHLAND. 


ASHLAND, WIs., Oct. 2.—C. N. Carney, of Buffalo, is 
among the out-of-town lumbermen in the city this week. 

Joseph H. Clark, a Detroit lumberman, called upor 
local dealers this week. 

George Morris, of Detroit, was in the city a portion 
of last week. 

J. V. O’Brien, a Cleveland lumberman, was in Ashland 
on lumber business this week. 

Lumberman John O’Brien left for Duluth this morn- 
ing to look after some of his lumber interests at that 
lace. 

Py. J. Hathaway, a prominent Chicago lumberman, 
is in the city this week on business. 

H. S. Lee, of Buffalo, was attending to some lumber 
matters in Ashland last week. 

A. E. Gifford went to Iron River this morning to look 
after his lumber interests there. 

Lumberman Knapp returned home this morning from 
a business trip down the Northwestern line. 

Fred Fischer, the Bayfield logger, was in the city 
Saturday of last week. 

Logger Thomas McDonald returned last evening from 
a business trip out on the Northern Pacific. 

Joseph Watters, of the Lac du Flambeau Lumber com- 
pany, spent Sunday in Ashland with relatives and 
friends. 

Colonel Isaac H. Wing, of Bayfield, is spending the 
week at Chicago on business matters. 

Logger Ed Brown, of this city, and Fred Fischer, of 
Bayfield, captured a big logging contract last week from 
the Soper Lumber Company, of Duluth. The logs are 
situated on the lake shore and on the Brule river, and 
ir all amount to about 10,000,000 feet of white pine 
and norway. ‘The camps are being built this week, 
and they will employ about 125 woodsmen. 

Logging operations have been more or less brisk all 
summer down the line of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Tailway, and now active preparations are being made 
to get in more than ever this coming winter. Several 
new spurs have been run out from the main line tapping 
Some very choice pieces of timber. Men are hard at 
work building the camps and about fifteen miles of 
spur railway have been built. The main loggers im this 
district for the coming winter will be O’Day & Daly, of 
Merrill, who are logging for the Lac du Flambeau Lum- 

t Company, and another firm, who will put in about 
10,000,000 feet for the Montreal Lumber Company. 

The creditors of the Pope Lumber Company held an 
other meeting last Thursday, and the committee, con 
sisting of R. B. Bates, C. F'. Latimer, and C. G. Bret- 
ting, which had been appointed the week before to 

evise ways and means to continue the business of the 
company, made their report. After due consideration 
by the creditors, the committee was continued and was 
Siven the management of the affairs of the company 
until the debts car be paid off, or until 1903. It is said 
hat the affairs of the company are assuming some tan- 
gible shape and that before long all will be right with 
em again, 

A regular old-fashioned clam bake was given by J. V. 
Smeaton, of the Spider Lake Lumber Company, last 
Week, A jovial crowd of Ashlanders were invited out 
and report a right royal good time, The clams were 
sent to Mr. Smeaton by his brother, who resides in 
the south. 


The lumber shipments from the port of Ashland this 
year up to date are still ahead of all previous years. 
Statistics taken from the government records im the 
customs office show that we are still ahead of all records 
for lumber shipments, although last year is nearly up 
with this. The amount of lumber shipped this year 
up to the last of September was 152,295,916 feet. In 
1899 we shipped 154,295,916 feet, and in 1898 108,477,- 
000 feet. It will be seen that last year was a trifle 
ahead of this year as far as it has gone. The lumber 
shipments for September this year were 23,431,000 feet. 

At the meeting of the loggers’ association, held in 
Duluth last week, the plans discussed in last week’s 
Ashland letter were adopted im regard to “tourist” 
woodsmen. This association includes almost all of 
the loggers of northern Wisconsin and Minnesota. 

Lumber inspectors say that the recent stormy weather 
has been responsible for cuttimg down the lumber ship- 
ments a little for the past week or so. 





EAU CLAIRE ETCHINGS, 

Eau CLAIRE, Wis., Oct. 3.—The lumbermen of this city 
are not complaining much of the condition of trade. 
Colonel James T. Barber, of the Northwestern Lumber 
Company, says that his company is experiencing a satis- 
factory demand. One characteristic of the orders now 
coming in is that they are generally for lumber that is 
wanted in a hurry, indicating that it is for immediate 
use. Hemlock is not in quite as strong demand as pine, 
but, on the whole, Colonel Barber says that trade is all 
right, that the country is using a great deal of building 
material and that if the election results satisfactory to 
the business interests of the country he believes a period 
of great development will follow, resulting in a heavy 
consumption of lumber next year. In any case, Colonel 
Barber says he does not believe the country is going to 
the dogs, even if Bryan is elected president, and that 
after the first shock is over trade will adjust itself to 
the existing conditions. He does not believe that such 
an event is likely, however. 

Eugene Shaw, of the Daniel Shaw Lumber Company, 
expresses himself in a similar vein. Hardwood lumber, 
he says, is moving rather slowly, but hemlock and white 
pine are in good demand. 

The new Dells Lumber & Shingle Company, which 
took over the old mill of the Dells Lumber Company 
and equipped it with two bands and a 250,000 daily 
shingle capacity, is running steadily, but is not making 
much of an effort just now to push shingles, owing to 
the quiet shingle market, so Manager Gillett says. 

The Half Moon Lake Shingle Company’s mill is run- 
ning as usual. Erskine Ingram, secretary of the com- 
pany, says that shingles have not moved as freely the 
past summer as earlier in the year, and as a result his 
company has a larger stock than customary on hand. 
Lately, however, he says he has noticed an improvement 
in the demand. 

The Phenix Manufacturing Company has had very 
good success witk its small band mill, the number having 
been sold since it was put on the market less than a 
year ago far exceeding his expectations, so Secretary 
Daniels says. Wherever these band mills are being 
used they are giving entire satisfaction. 

The Eau Claire Mill Supply Company, which has now 
gone out of the general supply business, still makes its 
celebrated logging sleds, snow plows and rutters. Man- 
ager Tolles says they are preparing for a big fall trade. 
Nichols & Dean, of St. Paul, will handle their output 
this year as last year. 


TRADE GOOD AT MERRILL. 

MERRILL, Wis., Oct. 1.—Retail lumber dealers in 
the territory in which the lumbermen of Merrill ship 
seem recently to have found that they need lum- 
ber in their business, and as a _ result some of 
the Merrill lumber companies have received a large- 
ly increased number of orders for lumber during 
the past week or ten days. H. H. Foster, manager of the 
Merrill Lumber Company, states that his company last 
week received orders for as many as twenty-five cars in a 
single day. He attributes the increase in the demand to 
lumber dealers feeling the need of more lumber to meet 
the fall requirements for their trade, and as a result 
they are going to buy more heavily. Trade with the 
Gilkey & Anson Company, the H. W. Wright Lumber 
Company, the A. H. Stange Company is also larger in 
volume. L, N. Anson, of the Gilkey & Anson Company, 
is still in Europe, whither he went a couple of months 
ago to join his son George and his daughter, Miss Mae, 
who have been touring Europe since early last spring. 
They are expected to be home early next month. 


Mr. Stange Improving [lerrill. 

A. H. Stange, of the company which bears his name at 
Merrill, reports the demand for sash and doors as quiet 
just now. The demand for lumber is somewhat better. 
The saw mill is running day times only, but will be 
started up for night and day run through the winter very 
soon. The new Allis double cutting band mill recently 
installed in the saw mill of the A. H. Stange Company 
is giving the utmost satisfaction. It is running just as 
smoothly as if it were an old mill, and the rapidity with 
which wel] manufactured lumber is sawed by this double 
cutting band is surprising. The mill is the center of 
attraction for outside lumbermen who visit Merrill, as 
all are anxious to see how the new mill works. 

Mr. Stange, who, by the way, is now serving his second 
or third term as mayor of Merrill, has in many ways in 
the past done a great deal for the city, and he is not 
through yet. On one of the best corners on the main 
street of the west side of the city and within half a 
block of his residence Mr. Stange is now building a fine 


bank and office building. It will be two stories and a 
half high, 40x96 feet in size, of pressed brick and stone. 
The Lincoln County bank, in which Mr. Stange is largely 
interested, will occupy the front part of the block. Above 
the bank will be several suites of offices and at the rear 
two modern apartment houses. The building will be 
steam heated and electric lighted and will be one of 
the finest structures in northern Wisconsin and a great 
ornament to Merrill. This is but one of many ways in 
which Mr. Stange is showing his enterprise and public 
spirit. 
An Electric Planing Mill. 

But few planing mill plants in the country are running 
by electricity, but the George E. Foster Lumber Com- 
pany, of Merrill, has one. It is the planing mill for- 
merly operated by the old T. B. Scott Lumber Company, 
the old office of which company the George E. Foster 
Lumber Company also occupies. The planing mil] is 
close to the Merrill Electric railway power tracks, and 
arrangements were recently made whereby electric power 
was furnished to the planing mill, the machines in which 
are run by a 100-horse power electric motor. The use of 
electricity for power in this mill has been thoroughly 
tested by the George E,. Foster Lumber Company, and 
it is found to be economical and satisfactory. 


CHEQUAIMEGON BAY NOTES. 

ASHLAND, WIs., Oct. 3.—Shipments continue rather 
slow for this time of year, and unless vessels come pretty 
fast for the next forty-five days many of the docks will 
be in bad shape for the spring, as they are practically 
full at the present time, some of the larger docks notably 
so. There seems to be a disposition on the part of those 
who have stocks here to leave them until next spring 
rather than to take them to their yards, which are now 
almost completely filled. Of course, the mill men may 
change this view of the buyer, should they commence to 
ask for and charge dockage at the rate of twenty-five 
cents per thousand feet, when a great deal of stock would 
doubltless move. Vessels are fairly plentiful and enough 
are now on hand to carry al! that is going forward. A 
few inquiries are now out for Chicago tonnage at $2.25, 
which is about a twenty-five-cent advance. Shippers 
here say that they would not be surprised to see freights 
stay at this point for the remainder of this month. The 
Red Cliff Lumber Company sold this week to Vanderbeek 
& Sons, of Jersey City, 1,500,000 feet of No. 3 boards 
and also some other stock which will go forward at once. 
The price is said to be very close to $13 for the No. 3’s. 
Mill culls seem to stay at about $10.50 to $11 a thousand 
feet for chuice lots. Lath and shingles are not in very 
good demand and there is considerable of this stock in 
the market. The “higher grades of lumber have not 
changed since last spring. Some dealers have sold al- 
most all of their stock, particularly the Ashland Lum- 
ber Company. They have not over 2,000,000 feet of stock 
of all kinds, including the odds and ends, unsold. 

A very simple patent worked out by Mr. Marshall, of 
Washburn, superintendent for Bigelow & Company, is a 
-wivel wheel with a cross chain attachment whereby one 
horse can take from six to ten buggies loaded with lum- 
ber. Wherever the horse can go the carts can also go. 
It took an average of thirty men to take the stock last 
year from the mill to the pile, and this year it is easily 
done with ten men and three horses. One man and one 
horse can deliver 100,000 feet of lumber a day to the 
piles of any ordinary yard. It is understood that D. L. 
Wiggins, of Ashland, and Mr. Marshall, the inventor, are 
going to try to introduce these carts wherever carts are 
used, 

Prominent loggers and lumbermen say there will not 
be nearly as many Jogs put in this winter as there were 
last, or the year before, for that matter. The near and 
easily accessible timber has nearly all been cut, and now 
they have to go out so far and it costs so much to get 
the logs in that there will be quite a shortage. Nearly 
all of the timber that is left is small and away out, and 
the expense of bringing the logs in almost eats up the 
profits. L. K. Baker, of the J. S. Stearns Lumber Com- 
pany, of Odanah, says his compony had three camps 
started and that they would start two more, making a 
total of five camps where they had ten camps last winter. 
One prominent logger refused a 16,000,000-foot contract 
this week at $3.75, claiming that he could not come out 
whole for less than $4.50. 

Demand for norway pine is said never to have been 
better in this market than at present. Only three or 
four operators have large quantities at this time, and 
they are nearly all sold right up to the saw. Prices 
sagged off about 50 cents sixty days ago, but they are 
now back at their normal places again. As soon as the 
surplus of hemlock is worked off in eastern lake ports, 
and after the election of William McKinley as president 
of these United States for four years more, our lumber- 
men confidently look for and expect a better price for 
norway pine than ever was received before. 

A smallpox scare has been stirred up in the lumber 
camps around Ashland. There’is no question but that 
there is considerable smallpox in some of the camps, but 
it seems to be quite mild. Several woodsmen have come 
into Ashland afflicted with the disease, but they have 
been promptly captured by the officials and sent to the 
pest house. It is said that the state board of health 
will take some action toward quarantining some of the 
camps. 

The Stearns Lumber Company has started three camps 
on the reservation and will probably start two more 
camps next week. One of the new camps will be on the 
reservation and the other will be located on the Brule 
river, 

The Brule river will be clean of logs in about fifteen 
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days. A good record has been made there in delivering 
logs. Most of these logs were for the Stearns Lumber 
Company. 

The shipments since last report have been as follows: 





Feet. 
Schr. Genoa, North Tonawanda......... 1,000,000 
Str. H. BE. Runnells, Cleveland........... 800,000 
Str. H. E. Runnells, Cleveland, telegraph 
SOE Socactccsvcadesevcrccoss ses 225,000 
Str. Preston, Cleveland ........6.eee008 900,000 
Schr. Donaldson, Cleveland ..........+.- 500,000 
Schr. Nelson Bloom, Cleveland........... 700,000 
Str. H. B. Tuttle, Buffalo ........--2e06 600,000 
Str. John Hannaford, Detroit........... 460,000 
Schr. White & Fryant, Detroit........... 500,000 
Schr. Mary A. McGregor, Cleveland..... 700,000 
Str. Santa Maria, Cleveland ............ 675,000 
Str. Argo, Cleveland ......ccccccvreeee 800,000 
Str. Ida Smith, Buffalo ..........-06- 600,000 
Ber, Laland, Batale ..0sccccrvcocveccccress 320,000 
Str. Louis Pahlow, cleared from Duluth 
and Ashland, and will unload at Sheboy- 
gan, Milwaukee, Kenosha and Chicago.. 600,000 
DRE, sir 06on09404.6s00 0s sce a eaves 8,860,000 


The schooners Oneonta, Alaho, F. D. Ewen and the 
steamers Lackawanna, Selden E. Marvin, and Alcona are 
taking on lumber cargoes in the port of Ashland and will 
probably clear in a few days, or very soon. 





MENOMINEE RIVER NOTES 


MARINETTE, WIs., Oct. 4.—There have been a number 
of buyers around this week, but very few sales. Sales 
have been made contingent on election. The main trouble 
seems to be that the buyer and seller remain apart on 
prices the same as they have for some time past. 

A purchase of 700,000 feet by the Edwin 8S. Hartwell 
Lumber Company of Chicago, was looked upon as the 
most important deal made here for some time. The 
stock was bought from the Sawyer-Goodman Company 
and the Marinette Lumber Company. The Rockwell Man- 
ufacturing Company recently purchased several million 
feet of the Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, of 
Hermansville, 

Shipments to the east are picking up and considerable 
lumber will be sent to Buffalo before the season closes. 
The Birkhead and barges are loading here this week. 
The Baldwin and tow left last week and are expected 
back here for two more trips. The Pawnee and barges 
are also expected during the coming week. 

4 Logs have been coming rather slowly for a week on 
account of high water. The Menominee is higher now 
than it was last spring, and it is almost impossible to 
sort logs. If the heavy rains continue—and at this 
writing it has been pouring for nearly twenty-four hours 
—the boom company will have to shut down altogether 
until the stream subsides. The H. Witbeck Company 
has been running only about half the time of late on 
account of lack of logs. 

The input of logs this winter on the Menominee will 
not be as large as last winter. The Kirby, Carpenter 
Company intends to log all of its pine this winter and 
put in 60,000,000 feet, instead of 90,000,000 feet, the 
amount logged last winter. Only two of the mills will 
be operated next season. A number of the companies 
have logs hung up. The H. Witbeck Company has 
9,000,000 feet of choice timber on the upper streams 
which will not be brought down this year. 

A large amount of hardwood will be logged this win- 
ter and brought in by rail. The plan of floating it 
down proved a failure and most of the logs which were 
started in this way are now at the bottom of the river. 

The close of the sawing season on the Menominee this 
year is hard to anticipate. It will probably be some- 
where between November 10 and 15 before the boom com- 
pany sorts its last log. The Murphy Lumber Company, 
of Green Bay, started sawing again this week after a 
shutdown of several weeks. It will continue running the 
remainder of the season. 

Tbe Wisconsin Land & Lumber Company, at Hermans- 
ville, Mich., has commenced the construction of a big 
warehouse to take the place of the one destroyel by 
fire. The new building will be two stories and will 
occupy more floor space than the old one. It will cost 
$15,000, 

The N. Ludington Company and the Stephenson Man- 
ufucturing Company will get out about 40,000,000 feet 
this winter. It has not been decided whether the N. 
Ludington mill wi'l be operated this winter. 





PICKED UP AT WAUSAU. 


Wausau, WIs., Oct. 3—The Bosworth & Reilley mill 
site at Stevens Point is now owned by the Clifford & 
Fox Lumber Company, to be incorporated with capital 
stock of $50,000, as an equal partnership, by William 
J. and John W. Clifford, of Stevens Point, and A. M. 
Fox, of Wausau. William J. Clifford will be president, 
John W. Clifford vice-president, and A. M. Fox secretary 
and treasurer, The new concern will erect a saw and 
shingle mill of 50,000 feet capacity on the site just pur- 
chased, will control the planing mill and lumber yard 
of the South Side Lumber Company, at Stevens Point, 
of which the Messrs. Clifford are sole proprietors, and 
will operate a mill at Butternut, where it has about 
5,000,000 feet of logs. The new company owns about 
20,000,C00 feet of standing timber. A. M. Fox’s removal 
to Stevens Point has caused general regret in Wausau, 
where he and his estimable family have scores of friends. 
Mr. Fox has been a very busy man in the local lumber 
and shingle business. 

The Wisconsin Box Company, recently organized and 
occupying the site of the old McDonald planing mill, is 
expected to begin operations within a week. Sufficient 


orders have already been received to initiate work with 
a crew of forty to fifty men. 

Late rains have again swelled the rivers and the hung 
up logs are now bound to come down. The Wisconsin 
river drive is now in the Tomahawk boom, where the 
down river logs are being sorted out and passed down 
stream as rapidly as possible. It is thought all the 
Wausau logs will be through the Merrill boom in about 
a week. Wausau manufacturers are hopeful that they 
will be able to secure and saw out all logs now in the 
boom and on the way here before closing down for the 
winter. 





BLACK RIVER NOTES. 


La Crosse, Wis., Oct. 3.—The rivers still keep up. 
The Misissippi is again rising, as are the other streams, 
caused by recent frequent rains. The Black river drive 
is progressing quite rapidly, and it is expected that it 
will be in the boom clean within ten days or two weeks. 
This will clean this river of logs as it never was before. 
The run next season will be largely dependent upon 
the amount of logs banked this winter. There is so 
little timber left on this stream and it is so high up 
that it is almost impossible to get it into the boom the 
first season, unless we have water that will last a long 
time. ‘There is no pine left to speak of, and probably 
not more than 75,000,000 feet of hemlock yet to come 
out. The mills here have plenty of logs to run on until 
the close of the season, and they will go into winter 
with quite a stock of lumber on hand. Trade at present 
is rather quiet. 

J. E. North, of Bond, Miss., is spending a few days 
with his family at Onalaska, Wis., before returning 
south for the winter. 

C. W. Dewey left yesterday for Oregon, where he will 
spend a month or more cruising among the timber there 
for N. H. Withee, of this city. 

C. lL, Colman, who has been confined to his home for 
several weeks with malarial fever, is out and around 
again. 





EASTERN MICHIGAN TRADE FEATURES. 


Bay City AND SaGinaw, Micu., Oct 2.—There is 
some business in Kastern Michigan, but it has not man- 
ifested the vim which marked 1899 as the red letter 
year in the business. Politics, however, has exerted 
less influence upon trade than before in a presidential 
year in the memory of the oldest inhabitant. People 
seem to have other things to absorb their attention. 
Men are at work and there is inquiry for many more 
men than are available. North of the straits it is said 
it is easier to get men than it was a while ago and a 
Saginaw lumberman last week let a contract up there 
for putting in a few million feet. Wages range from 
$22 to $30 a month, just doubling the wages paid in 
1895-96. Owing to the high price of labor and the in- 
creased cost of supplies there is not likely to be so 
many small operators in the woods the coming winter. 

Willis H. Gilbert, of Ashland, the “Norway King,” 
has been visiting his old home in Saginaw this week. 
He says that the year has been a satisfactory one to 
him. He made some large sales of lumber in the 
spring and has not accumulated much stock, although 
he has manufactured 55,000,000 feet and expects to cut 
15,000,000 feet more this fall. 

The mill of the Stevens-Moiller Lumber Company, at 
Rose City, Ogemaw county, has shut down after cut- 
ting 2,500,000 feet this season. This is a new mill built 
early in the season. The firm, did not care to slaughter 
its timber and shut down the mill until the market 
conditions are more favorable. It is manufacturing 
lath and shingles. Hemlock lath are bringing $1.75 
and $2.50. 

During September there was shipped from the Sagi- 
naw river only 2,065,000 feet of lumber, and the ship- 
ments from the opening of navigation to October 1 
were only 7,242,000 feet. During the same period the 
receipts were 52,350,507 feet, the receipts for Septem- 
ber being 15,620,853 feet. There also came to the 
Saginaw river in September 1,528,950 pieces of lath and 
9,653,667 feet of logs. Last Friday, the tugs Howard 
and Vigilant reached the river from Georgian bay with 
a raft containing 75,000 logs consigned to the Saginaw 
Lumber & Salt Company, and another raft of 80,000 
pieces is on the way across the lake. This is much 
later log rafting than usual, as a log raft is a diffi- 
cult thing to handle at this season. 

There are 4,000,000 feet yet to come from Lake 
Superior for Bliss & Van Auken, Brewer Lumber Com- 
pany, and one or two firms at the lower end of the river. 
A number of cargoes are expected in from Canada. 
Lumber freights are $2.25 from Lake Superior to this 
port. 

The Charles Merrill saw mill is idle, the docks being 
full of lumber and no demand for it. Nearly all of the 
mills at the lower end of the river are in operation and 
there is quite an accumulation of lumber in the hands 
of manufacturers. 

The Cleveland Lumber Company has a large quantity 
of logs banked between Hammonds bay and Rogers City, 
to be rafted to Presque Isle and held there until spring, 
as it is not deemed advisable to attempt to raft them 
below so late in the season. 

Th Kern Manufacturing Company is repairing prop- 
erty belonging to the company. This plant is stocked 
by the Wards and has had a satisfactory volume of trade 
thus far this season. 

E. C. Mershon, the mechanical genius of the Saginaw 
valley, and the head of the machinery department of W. 
B. Mershon & Co., returned yesterday from an extended 
trip abroad. 








Frank Dishau, an experienced land-looker, returned to 
Alpena on Friday from Mexico, where he has been looking 
over a tract of timber on which FgW. Gilchrist and other 
Michigan capitalists have an ption. The tract com- 
prises 500,000 acres and is sitygfted near the city of Casas 
Grandes, on the line of th sas Grandes railway, in the 
states of Chihuahua, and about 250 miles below the city 
of El Paso. Mr, Dishau spent eleven days in the woods, 
and by reason of the magnitude of the deal he looked the 
timber over carefully and it is his judgment that it 
contains 3,000,000,000 feet of timber, The investment is 
said to represent something considerably over $1,500,000. 
The timber is yellow and sugar pine. The latter, he 
says, is so similar to Michigan white pine that if it stood 
as Michigan it would be handled, as white pine. The 
trees are from 18 inches to 4 feet in diameter and grow 
very tall. 

Lumber camps are being started in the lumbering dis- 
trict north. Jerry Woolihan is putting in camps in 
Montmorency county for Bousfield, of Bay City, and W. 
F, Wittemberg is starting camps for Bousfield. Boutell, 
of Bay City, is starting camps and a Detroit firm has 
erected a small saw mill at the end of the McLaughlin 
branch of the Detroit & Mackinac. In Dover, at the end 
of the D. & M. extension in Montmorency county, another 
saw mill is being erected. The Tolfree-Guilford concern 
started camps on the south branch of the Hauptman 
branch of the Michigan Central. 

E. C. Larkin leaves Bay City this week for the upper 
peninsula, where he will look after the cutting and 
scaling of 15,000,000 feet of logs which Chesbrough Bros. 
expect to get in this winter. 

Asa F, Wilson, of the Wilson Cypress Lumber Com- 
pany of Palatka, Fla., has been visiting his old home 
in Saginaw during the week and will prebably visit 
Duluth and other upper lake points. before returning 
south. He says his company is running a double band 
mill and will cut about 20,000,000 feet this year, all 
cypress. 

B. W. Gubtil, who was in the upper peninsula last 
week, letting a contract for logging, says at Grand 
Marias the Alger, Smith & Co. plant will cut 50,000,000 
feet this season. <A good portion of the stock has been 
shipped, eight vessels loading there last week. 

Archie Culliton, of Gaylord, has taken a contract of 
cutting the timber from 160 acres five miles northwest of 
that place, the timber being mostly elm, basswood and 
beech, and he is building camps. The timber is for the 
Jackson-Wylie Company. 

The band saw in the mill of the Alpena Hoop & Lum- 
ber Company burst last Thursday. No one in the mill 
was injured and the damage done was not large. This 
company has been considering the matter of removing 
its plant to Onaway where a twenty-years’ supply of 
timber can be secured for such an institution. 

The lumber situation on the lake shore is brighter and 
shipments have been larger of late than before. Several 
vessels loaded at Alpena last week and a number 
also loaded at Cheboygan. There is more inquiry for 
stocks just now than has been experienced before this 
season. The Au Sable River Lumber Company, with a 
capital of $5,000, filed articles of association during the 
week. 

An interesting case is being heard in Detroit in an 
action brought by Louise M. Gates to secure the allow- 
ance of claims against the estate of her husband, S$. 
G. M, Gates, of Bay City, aggregating more than $80,- 
000. For her quarter interest in a mill they operated 
she asks a rental of $1,500 annually from 1864 to the 
date of the assignment by Gates to the Union Trust 
Company, together with interest; a loan of $1,500 and 
interest and many other items. She admitted on the 
stand that she had received altogether about $83,000 
from her husband’s estate since his failure. In his 
testimony Mr. Gates gave an interesting account of 
the dwindling of a fortune of nearly $1,000,000. “He 
attributed his embarrassment entirely to the failure of 
others. He said that in 1888 he could count up a good 
$800,000 clear. In 1891 he began to lose money and 
the wheels seemed to have been greased to accelerate 
the process. All told, he lost over $400,000 in five 
years, 

Margaret and Grace Pack, widow and daughter of 
the late Green Pack, of Oscoda, brought a claim for 
$12,500 against the estate of the late Albert Pack, for 
moneys said to have been ‘advanced by the former to 
the latter to carry on lumbering operations in Canada 
in 1895. The commission on claims threw it out, when 
an appeal was taken and Thursday a judgment was 
given the plaintiff for the amount and interest aggre 
gating $14,257, 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


Cummer, Diggins & Co. have shut down their saw 
mill No. 1 at Cadillac, Mich., which has been operating 
for the past twenty-five years. 

D. H. Freeman, of St. Cloud, Minn., may engage in 
the lumber business in the state of Washington. He has 
sold his Minnesota interests to the Burlington Lumber 
Company, of Burlington, Ia. 

P. Meehan, of P. & J. Meehan, Milwaukee, Wis., Te 
cently returned from Mexico, where he purchased 50,000 
acres of land in Chihuahua, which is covered with 4 
heavy growth of pine. The purchase was made for 
investment purposes. 

J. A. Hamilton, of Algona, Ia., is contemplating the 
erection of a planing mill and sash and door factory. 

The Curtis Sash & Door Company will build a large 
warehouse in Sioux City, Ia., to cost between $25, 
and $50,000. 
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nd Mill Work. 


. There has appeared a somewhat improved tone in the 
general sash and door market since the new discounts 
of October 1 went into. effect, but there has been no great 
increase in the volume of orders received and the general 
features of the market remain substantially the same 
as during the several weeks preceding. A great many 
inquiries continue to arrive and estimators have their 
hands full in figuring on the business that is offered. 
The door wholesalers and manufacturers are alike grati- 
fied to have prices once more established on a uniform 
basis and as far as can be discerned there is little if any 
disposition shown in any section to cut under the list. 
The prices in vogue heretofore were so low as to afford 
no margin of profit; and while there is no big profit in 
present values, still there is enough to compensate the 
trade for their time and trouble and to make it a pleas- 
ure rather than a grief to transact a sash, door and 
general mill work business. 
* * e 


Local handlers of doors and mill work report a fairly 
satisfactory condition of matters at retail points and 
from the number of inquiries for estimates coming to 
hand are justified in the inference that there is con- 
siderable building going on or in prospect throughout 
the country. A fair demand is coming in from the 
middle states, where general trade seems to be in much 
better condition than at several points where, owing to 
the heavy crops and good prices obtained for same, 
better results might be expected. Trade in the south- 
western territory is improving and is now approximating 
a quite fair volume. The high price of cotton and the 
full crops of grain are the two factors which are knock- 
ing out the calamity howlers in that section. There is 
bound to be a much bigger trade in the southwest sooner 
or later, but it may not develop its full magnitude before 
early spring. 


‘Doors 





* * * 


There is a well defined scarcity in white pine shop 
lumber and manufacturers of doors and mill work have 
lately been devoting considerably more attention to the 
use of other woods, such as cypress and yellow pine. 
While quite a number of doors are now being made 
entirely of yellow pine, still the general disposition is to 
use the yellow pine only for panels and make the rest 
of the door of cypress or white pine. Cypress has come 
into general use of late as a factory wood at many of 
the larger manufacturing plants, and is a rapidly grow- 
ing favorite on account of its excellent working qualities. 
Prices on white pine shop and better are held rather 
stiff and offerings are light, many of the northern lum- 
bermen having disposed of their cut of good lumber early 
in the season to the large western factories or for eastern 
delivery. 

* * * 

The glass situation seems to have been clearing up to 
some extent within the past week. All of the combine 
factories and many of the independent establishments 
are at work and are turning out glass in about the usual 
volume with little difficulty on account of the strike. In 
fact, at many plants the output of glass is apparently not 
curtailed in the slightest degree, in spite of the strike in 
the cutters and flatteners. It is said that some of the 
strikers are becoming disheartened over the outlook and 
that several of them have already broken away from 
their union affiliations and gone back to work. Many of 
the independent factories are also running at approxi- 
mately their full capacity, therefore the danger of any 
famine in glass this season is believed to have been 
averted. 

% * * 

The architects of Cincinnati state that they have no 
plans on hand worth mentioning, and that there is 
very little fall work im view. The manufacturers of 
mill work declare, however, that as long as prices are 
maintained at the present living standard they will be 
able to get along comfortably. 

* * * 

There is some improvement in the demand for reg- 
ular stock goods from the Kansas City territory, but 
the trade cannot be said to be unusually active for this 
time of the year. The price situatiom has improved 
somewhat, for which the jobbers in this sectiom are duly 
thankful, as the market has been in a very badly 
demoralized condition for months. As the result of the 
recent meeting at Chicago prices are 10 percent higher 
on list than they were a week ago, and it is thought 
that a determined effort will be made to maintain the 
present prices and make a slight margin on the goods. 
It is also believed that this advance will have a good 
effect on the demand, as dealers have been buying spar- 
ingly, and stocks in most places are unusually light. 
The demand for odd work at Kansas City is entirely 
Satisfactory. The local building is active and the trade 
from this source, together with a considerable business 
from the country, is keepimg the planing mills running 
to their full capacities. 

” * 

There is some expectation of better things in the 
door trade at Buffalo, N. Y., though not so much in 
doors themselves as in the accessories of the business, 
Which is a little odd, for it has been the door trade 
direct that has given the mills their reputation. As it 
', Some of the mills report good jobs in New York, but 
they are mostly for finish and the like. he demand 
or doors is of the most discouraging description. 
ides there is the added complaint that the prices are 
Sch that there is very little profit. There is little 

ilding in progress in Buffalo outside of the Pan- 





American exposition. That enterprise is doing well on 
its own account, but strangely enough the people of the 
city appear to think that the visitors can stand on the 
streets at night. Some of the most hopeful of the 
people are predicting a rapid revival of building in 
Buffalo during the winter in order to make a tardy pro- 
vision for the Pan-American exposition. This would 
seem necessary, but it is already late for such a move. 
One thing is sure—the exposition has already taken a 
great amount of coarse material, and it will need much 
later on that is more in the line of finished work. 
* * * 

Little change is to be noted in the call for door, sash 
and molding about the New York district. Only that 
particular building that was left over from last spring, 
or public or contract work that has to be: finished is 
going on, and although all express themselves as 
confident that affairs will improve the moment the 
election is over, not all of them are ready to back up 
their supposed beliefs by giving big orders. Prices 
have not yet been restored to what they should be, but 
the merciless cutting of a month or so ago is not so 
noticeable. es 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


The Coming Hoo-Hoo Annual. 





The indications are that the forthcoming annual meet- 
ing of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, at Dallas, 
Tex., on Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, October 9, 
10 and 11, will be attended by a larger ana more repre- 
sentative gathering than has been witnessed at these 
meetings in any preceding year. The location of the 
Annual is in itself favorable to a large attendance. 
There are hundreds of faithful Hoo-Hoo brethren in 
Texas and many more hundreds in the adjoining states, 
most of whom will for the first time in the history of 
the order be enabled to attend at a point convenient to 
their homes, the meetings of the previous years having 
been held at points in the middle south or in the far 
north or west. The southern railroads have made favor- 
able rates, which will be a leading factor in the matter 
of attendance. The Southwestern Passenger Associa- 
tion, comprising all of the roads south of St. Louis, has 
made a rate of one fare plus $2 for the round trip and 
the same rate has been made by several roads out of 
Chicago. 

Program of the Annual. 


The program giving the proceedings of the three days’ 
meeting of the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo, together 
with the elaborate entertainment provided by the local com- 
mittee of arrangements at Dallas, has been printed in these 
columns several times, but is so attractive as to bear repro- 
duction even at this late day. The low rates of fare, com- 
bined with the hospitable features of the entertainment and 
the excursion to the City of Mexico, should certainly induce 
many Hoo-Hoo in this part of the country to embrace this 
rare opportunity for making a trip that will prove so attrac- 
tive in every way. The program is as follows: 

TUESDAY, OCTOBER 9. 

lorenoon— Meeting called to order at 9:09 a. m. ; addresses 
of welcome ; responses by Snark Lock and others; the Snark’s 
annual address; Scrivenoter’s report; appointment of com- 
mittees. 

Afternoon—Visit to the Texas state fair. This is no ordi- 
nary “fair,’”’ but a real exposition of the wonderful resources 
and products of the “Lone Star Empire,’’ with some unique 
features peculiar to the great southwest. 

Evening—The annual concatenation, with the usual ‘‘ses- 
sion on the roof.” 

WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 10. 

Forenoon—Business sessions. 

Afternoon—Visit to the Dallas race track to witness a 
series of special match races. 

Evening—‘‘Texas barbecue,” with accompaniments of 
music, at the German gardens at Dallas. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBHR 11. 

Forenoon (8 o’clock)—Business sessions continued to a 
conclusion. 

Forenoon (11 o’clock)——-B. A. Johnson's stereopticon lec- 
ture at the theatre on “First Things in Hoo-Hoo.” 

Afternoon—Match race between greyhounds and jack rab- 
bits at the fair grounds; business meeting of the Osirian 


Cloister. 
Rates and Routes from Chicago. 


The Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad has been desig- 
nated as an official route to the annual meeting of the 
Conecatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo at Dallas and circulars 
have been mailed to all members of the order in this 
jurisdiction to that effect. The circular announces that 
round trip tickets will be sold to Dallas, Tex., and return 
at the rate of one fare plus $2, the dates of the sale 
being October 6 and 7. The tickets are limited for return 
passage to thirty days from the date of the sale and in- 
volve continuous passage in either direction. A _ special 
train carrying through Pullman drawing room_ sleeping 
ears will leave Chicago at 1:50 o’clock p. m. Sunday, Octo- 
ber 7, arriving at Dallas at 5:20 o’clock a. m. Tuesday, 
October 9, in ample time for the opening meeting at 9 min- 
utes past 9 of the same morning. The following time table 
has been arranged: 

Leave Chicago, C. & HE. I. railroad, 1:50 p. m.; leave 
Danville Junction 5:10 p. m.; leave Tuscola 6:45 p. m.; 
leave Shelbyville 8:03 p. m.; leave Salem 10:10 p. m.; leave 
Mt. Vernon 10:53 p. m.; leave Marion 12:10 a. m.; leave 
Thebes, St. Louis & Southwestern railroad, 3 a. m.; leave 
Paragould, Ark., 8:16 a. m.; leave Jonesboro, Ark., 9:25 
a. m.; leave Brinkicy, Ark., 12:46 p. m.; leave Pine Bluff 
3:35 p. m.; leave Texarkana 9 p. m.; leave Mt. Pleas- 
ant 11:50 p. m.; leave Commerce 1:55 a. m.; arrive Dal- 
las 5:20 a. m. 

For information and details application should be made 
at once to Ross Bookwalter, city passenger and ticket agent 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois railroad, 131 Adams street, Chi- 
eago, or to Vicegerent Snark J. L. Glaser. 

The Wabash has also been designated as an official 
route from Chicago to Dallas. The train leaves Chicago 
Sunday, October 7 at 11 o’clock a. m. and arrives in Dallas 
Monday evening. Arrangements for transportation can 
be made by calling on F. A. Palmer, assistant general pas- 
senger agent, 97 Adams street. The rate is one fare plus 
$2 for the round tei. 

The St. Louis & San Francisco road is designated as the 
official Hoo-Hoo route from St. Louis to Dallas and return. 
The train leaves St. Louis at 8:50 p. m. Sunday, October 
7 and will arrive at Dallas at 7:40 o’clock p. m. on Mon- 
day. The fare for the round trip is $21.15. 


Low Rates Conceded. 


PAPI 
Pacific Manufacturers Obtain a 40-Cent Rate to 
the Missouri River. 

SEATTLE, WAsH., Sept. 29.—Lumbermen of this sec- 
tion are feeling jubilant just now. A 40-cent rate on fir- 
lumber to the Black hills country, South Dakota, west- 
ern Nebraska, Colorado and Wyoming was granted by 
the Northern Pacific and Burlington roads during the 
week, with excellent prospects of the rate being extended 
to the Missouri river inside of another week. The old 
rate was 50 cents a hundred pounds. The new rate is 
the result of conditions which culminated in a call for a 
meeting of lumbermen on September 7, when a commit- 
tee was appointed to see if rates could be reduced to 
Missouri river points. The committee consisted of Sen- 
ator A. G. Foster, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company; C. F. White, of the Grays Harbor Commer- 
cial Company; C. T. Smith, of the Kerry Mill Company; 
C. D. Stimson, of the Stimson Mill Company; J. A. 
Veness, of Prescott & Veness; M. M. Cole, of the Rice 
Lumber Company, and Victor H. Beckman. A strong 
argument was at once prepared and forwarded to J. M. 
Hannaford, third vice-president of the Northern Pacific 
railway, and George H. Crosby, general freight agent of 
the Burlington & Missouri railroad. The argument 
showed the urgent necessity to the lumber trade of the 
reduction asked for, and was accompanied by a petition 
representing an annual output of 1,221,500,000 feet of 
lumber, 2,592,800,000 shingles and 1,268,500,000 feet of 
logs. At first the roads endeavored to compromise on a 
basis of 45 cents to Denver, and endeavored to induce 
the Oregon Short Line to raise its rate to the same point 
from Portland 5 cents in order to equalize the rates. 
The committee, however, insisted on 40 cents or nothing, 
and held out for that rate clear through to the Mis- 
souri river. After much sparring the secretary, Victor 
H. Beckman, on Thursday, telegraphed Messrs. Hanna- 
ford and Crosby that no rate, unless favorable, should 
be granted until the committee should meet in joint con- 
ference at St. Paul or Omaha. This brought the follow- 
ing replies: 

Sr. PauL, Sept. 27.—Forty cent rate to Colorado points 
conceded and will be put in in few days. Everything that 
could be stated in favor 40-cent rate to Missouri river con- 
tained in petition received. Will have to hold conference 
with other lines in interest. Am working on case. Do not 
believe committee could add to very full argument given. 
Cannot appoint day for conference until sometime next 


week, when, if still insisted upon as necessary, will nomi- 
nate J. M. Hannaford. 

OMAHA, Nes., Sept. 29.—Victor H. Beckman, Seattle: 
We will establish forty cent rate on fir lumber to Colorado 
common points, also to Deadwood and intermediate points. 
The question of establishing this rate to Missouri river ts 
one that will have to be taken up with other interests, 
and this will be done as soon as practicable. The statement 
of the committee is very full and complete and I do not 
believe could be added to by verbal argument. Will confer 
with others interested and if conference is thought advisa- 
ble we shall be glad to attend on any date agreeable to 
all. G. H. Crosby. 


The points covered so far include Deadwood, 8, D., and 
Black hills country; Alliance, Neb., and intermediate 
points; Guernsey, Wyo., and intermediate points; Brush, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo and Trinidad, Colo., 
and intermediate points. The territory specified con- 
sumes upward of 5,000 carloads of lumber annually. If 
the rate is granted to the Missouri river upward of 15,000 
carloads of fur lumber will be used annually. The 40- 
cent rate will enable the fir lumber manufacturers to 
compete successfully on common lumber with yellow 
and white pine in the territory west of Aurora, Neb., 
while on many of the upper grades the territory from 
North Dakota to Missouri river will be affected. In 
all there are 802 yards in Nebraska, Kansas, Colorado, 
Wyoming and South Dakota, consuming over 20,000 car- 
loads of lumber opened to direct competition, 

The Oregon mills were not asked to help out in the 
fight, because they were already in possession of a 40-cent 
rate to Colorado, but they will none the less be benefic- 
iaries, A through rate to Missouri river will, of course, 
open a big new territory to them east of Denver. So it 
places the manufacturers of Washington and Oregon on 
an equal basis as against white and yellow pine. No 
reduction in cedar and spruce rates was asked for, but 
it is conceded that the difference of 20 cents between the 
fir and cedar and spruce rates cannot be maintained, 
and lumbermen expect the rate to be scaled down before 
next spring. The new rates will stiffen cargo and local 
prices because of the relief to the present congestion, 
and it is estimated will add $3,500,000 a year to the 
lumber trade of this state. Well posted lumbermen and 
railroad officials are of the opinion that the through 
rate is practically granted, and that the delay at present 
is caused by the time taken to complete arrangements 
with the branch lines. The Colorado rate will probably 
go into effect before this is printed. In order, however, 
to take no chances, the committee is being held in readi- 
ness to go east at any time the roads are unable to agree, 
and even stronger arguments than the one submitted 
are held in abeyance. 

Outside of the reduction in rates there is very little 
to note this week in the lumber situation. Shingles are 
moving well, but prices continue the same as heretofore. 
The lumbermen are fairly busy in the railand cargo trade. 
In local demand there is more building going on in Seat- 
tle than ever before in the history of the city, and the 
same is true, to a lesser extent, in other Pacific coast 
cities. 

All the lumber firms are preparing to send salesmen 
into the Colorado territory after new business. 


——eeeeeeee 
The Big Blackfoot Lumber Company, of Bonner, Mont., 
recently made a record band saw cut of 190,000 feet of 
lumber, beating the old circular saw record by about 
5,000 feet. 
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IN THE EASTERN FIELD. 





Effect of the Campaign on New York Trade— Decreased Shipments to Buffalo—Notes from 
the Tonawandas— Spruce Showing Strength at Boston—Car Supply 
Prospects in Pennsylvania. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 

New York, Oct. 1.—As compared to what was being 
done a few months ago, there is quite a little lumber be- 
ing moved, and in the main prices are being held fairly 
firm. It must be remembered that we are on the eve of a 
presidential election, and that fact is being hammered 
into us almost daily by the press and by almost every 
line of printed matter that greets us. As though that 
were not suflicient, orders are now being sent out subject 
to the result of the contest. Furniture factories refuse 
to buy hardwoods until they know who the next president 
will be, and lots of other orders are being held up in the 
same way. 

“I know of one order for thousands of feet of maple 
flooring,” said a dealer, “for which a satisfactory price 
will be paid, but the people won’t close until November 
15. It’s practically $9,000 worth of lumber, and if the 
election shall not go a certain way it probably won’t be 
placed at all.” : 

Another dealer says: “The whole gist of the matter is 
that the trade wants to take advantage of the present 
prices, believing that if McKinley is elected figures will 
go up. I fully believe that McKinley is to be elected, and 
yet 1 can’t take a big order that has been offered me on 
that condition. It simply isn’t business. There’s lots of 
those orders, but taking chances is not the right way to 
do business, in my opinion.” 

These talks may sound like campaign documents, but 
in some way the fever has struck this part of the counfry, 
as evidence the action of a concern which is promoting 
Borough Park, a tract of land in Brooklyn borough. The 
offer is made that to every purchaser at the present time 
an extra lot will be given as a gift if Bryan shall be 
elected. 

The annual election of the New York Lumber Trade 
Association will take place on Wednesday night, the 10th 
inst., when the following ticket will be presented for the 
consideration of the members: For president, Richard 8. 
White; first vice-president, Albro J. Newton; second vice- 
president, William P. Youngs, and treasurer, Charles KE. 
Pell. On the date in question the association will enter 
upon the fifteenth year of its existence. 

H. P. Goodrich, of this city, has been appointed repre- 
sentative in the western part of Massachusetts and in 
Connecticut of the newly incorporated Stone Lumber 
Company, of Boston. 

©. W. Manning, the well known hardwood dealer, is 
perfecting ‘his plans to leave this city for an extended 
southern trip early next week. He will visit the mills and 
get a clear insight into prevailing conditions before his 
return. 

Much sympathy is expressed for Oscar 8. Flash, of 
Parmelee & Flash, in the recent loss of his brother, Will- 
iam F. Flash. The latter, with his little daughter, per- 
ished in the Galveston flood, but Mrs. Flash was saved. 

What is believed to have been the largest cargo of lum- 
ber ever shipped across the Atlantic was recently ex- 
ported by Stetson, Cutler & Redman. It consisted of 
3,400,000 feet of spruce, 

Henry Bossert, a lumber dealer, has been named for 
the assembly by the republicans of the Eighteenth dis- 
trict of Manhattan borough. 

Maurice 8. Tremaine, of the Montgomery Door & Box 
Company, Buffalo, N. Y., is in the city. He has just re- 
turned from a western trip. 

Other visitors to the trade are William B. Millard, 
Rouse’s Point, N. Y.; Pendennis White, of White, Rider 
& Frost, North Tonawanda, N. Y.; Robert C. Lippincott, 
Philadelphia; Lindsley H. Shepard, of Shepard, Farmer 
& Co., Boston; Lewis C. Slade, Saginaw, Mich.; John L. 
Roper, Norfolk, Va.; William Easton, Albany, N. Y.; 
F. E. Parker, Bay City, Mich.; E. V. Dunlevie, Ellisburg, 
Pa., who was accompanied by his brother, and William 
H. Coleman, Memphis, Tenn. 


Charters for the Week. 


Steam timber rates from the gulf to the United King- 
dom and continent are maintained at 130s to 132s, at 
which price there is a decided check in business. The 
unsatisfactory market for provincial deals prevents busi- 
ness in that quarter in the face of rather stiff ocean rates. 

Coastwise lumber rates have not changed materially 
during the week, though the prevailing strike in the coal 
regions has added an unpleasant tone and lumber ship- 
pers are holding back orders awaiting developments. 
Lumber rates to New York are stronger owing to the 
difficulty of obtaining coal cargoes for the return voyage. 

Fixtures for the week were as follows: 
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A large planing mill, sash and door factory is con- 
templated in Pomeroy, O., by J. J. Snider, of southern 
Ohio. If a suitable site can be secured the buildings 
will be erected. 


FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


BurraLo, N. Y., Oct. 3.—This market is lagging 
behind sadly in lumber receipts by lake, the amount for 
September being only 21,761,000 feet, with 11,480,000 
shingles and 1,517,000 lath. Only 3,017,000 lath have 
been received here by lake this season. The entire 
receipt of lumber for the season is 112,003,000 feet, 
with 98,236,000 shingles. The amount to date last sea- 
son was 154,294,000 feet of lumber and 99,126,000 
shingles. The apparent reason for the better showing 
of shingles is that they are largely red cedars now, 
which all come by lake as deck loads on the package- 
freight liners. 

Vessel brokers report a better demand for lumber 
tonnage and predict an advance in rates before long. 
There is urgent need of it as soon as the traffic can 
stand it, for captains are quite often reporting that 
they are unable to make a $2 rate from Duluth pay 
running expenses. 

There is a strike of quite peculiar character at the 
planing mill of Joseph Metz. The union workers have 
had a way of late of getting behind in their dues and 
when the lodge authorities lately struck a certain con- 
tractor for an advance to cover the delinquency out of 
the men’s pay the contractor agreed to the demand. 
There were only two men in his employ behindhand, but 
it was enough to establish a bad precedent and it was 
tried on the Metz establishment. There were more 
than a dozen delinquents there and the proprietor had 
to decline, saying that he wasn’t running a bank. So 
the men in good standing went out on the ground that 
the others were no longer union men. As the business 
at the mill was very slack the proprietor is making no 
advances. 

The management of the Tonawanda street planing 
mill which has been shut down some time on account 
of financial difficulties, is making numerous settlements 
by turning out real estate to creditors and it is hoped 
that the difficulty may be tided over before long. 

It is not a very promising state of trade for the 
planing mills just now, however. A leading dealer 
said this week that he had seldom seen a duller time 
for custom planing in the city. 

The Marsh Lumber Company is doing a rushing busi- 
ness just now in wormy chestnut for shipment east. The 
demand is usually greater than the supply, but it much 
exceeds it now, apparently. 

The steamer Wotan, of Hurd & Hauenstein, is tak- 
ing another load of lumber for her owners at Two 
Harbors. She is in demand from barge owners and 
will probably take a tow next trip. This shows a 
more active condition of the trade. 

H. Shumway Lee, of Mixer & Co., is back from his 
trip to Duluth, where he is reported to have bought 
a moderate amount of lumber. James T. Hurd is on 
a western trip. 

A. P, Strong has now established himself as a white 
pine dealer in Philadelphia and is making inquiries 
of Buffalo dealers for stock. He has everybody’s best 
wishes. 

H. 8. Janes is now holding down the Buffalo office 
of the firm, while Mr. Kerr is on the road, selling 
hardwood lumber and looking after his health a bit. 
Mr. Janes reports that both of his Mississippi mills 
are turning out lumber right along. 

F. H. Goodyear has gone to the Pennsylvania woods 
of the firm for the week. C. W. Goodyear is working 
back into the business again. He came back from Eu- 
rope on the racer Deutschland. 





IN NORTH TONAWANDA. 


Nortu Tonawanpa, N. Y., Oct. 3.—Receipts this 
week have not been anything like as heavy as last 
week, The following named vessels, however, have ar- 
rived with cargoes of lumber: The Carpenter, for Skil- 
lings, Whitneys & Barnes; the Marsden, for Silverthorne 
& Co, the King and Campbell, for Fassett & Bellinger ; the 
Jenoa and C. H. Green, for Robinson Bros. Lumber Com- 
pany; the Cormorant, for Smith, Fassett & Co., and the 
fF, B. Gardner, for Swan-Donogh Lumber Company, 
making eight boats in all against about thirty-five for 
last week. 

Local dealers are fairly well satisned with last 
month’s business, which in the majority of cases, showed 
a decided improvement over the previous month. 

The Robinson Bros. Lumber Company has added to 
its already extensive plant a factory for the manufacture 
of grape basket covers. The company is employing in 
this new industry fifteen to twenty men and running 
full time. The Tonawandas are situated almost in the 
midst of the principal grape growing districts, so a 
factory of this kind is assured a large outlet for its 
product. 

Cornelius Collins, well known lumber dealer of the 
Twin Cities, has moved his office to No, 134 Main 
street, which he has fitted up very comfortably. 

W. G. Palmer, who has been conducting a wholesale 
and retail yard here for the last two and a half years, 
is building a large addition to his mill and is putting 
in power for the manufacture of sash, doors and blinds. 


Notwithstanding the fact that Mr. Palmer has been lo- 
cated at this place for only two years and a half, he 
is already looked upon as one of the leading men in his 
line of business. 





THE SIGNIFICANCE OF ‘¢ PHILADELPHIA.”’ 


Two weeks ago the Lumberman published a detailed 
list of subscriptions made by various cities in the west 
and some in the east in behalf of sufferers in the recent 
Galvestom disaster. To this is now added a complete 
list of the contributions from the lumber trade of the 
City of Brotherly Love, which were made voluntarily 
and without solicitation: 


R. C. Lippincott....$ 50.00 Sylvania Lumber Co. 25.00 


Robert G. Kay..... 25,00 WW. A. Souder & Co... 15.00 

Owen M. Bruner & Wistar & Underhill.. 25.00 
ee ke ere 10.00 Jos. H. Collins & 

©... SRO, BPs 6: 6:0 Dae. ee K 660 ewerrer wee 5.00 

John KE. DuBois.... 25.00 Wm. J. Benners & 

Thos. Williams, jr., Re eecece 10.00 
Sree 20.00 Humphreys & Stoker. 25.00 

R. A. & J. J. Wil- Rumbarger Lumber 
RR ae 25.00 LRP ree 25.00 

ie SS eee re 50.00 George Warner...... 25.00 

BM. BP, GOREIOS occcc 25.00 Charles Benton..... 25.00 

W. M. McCormick... 50.00 Frank C. Gillingham 

Veart, Nields & Mce- & BON. .ccccecee - 50.00 
Cormick CoO....:% 25.00 Geo. F. Craig & Co.. 50.00 

Chas. 8. Riley & Co. 25.00 Frank & Chambers 2.00 

Bush & Raynor ..... 10.00 H.H.Sheip & Co.... 25.00 

Vite & Arbelo Co.... 10.00 UH. H. Sheip & Co. em- 

Rn. P. Vansant Lum- DIOTOOR ccicceses ve 75.60 
eee 25.00 Wm. M. Lloyd & Co. 100.00 

Wm. Whitmer & Kk. P. Burton & Co.. 50.00 
BONS (IUC.) 2 ocs.ce 50.00 J. Gibson-Mcllvain 

Chas. M. Betts & Co. 50.00 PR er ere 50.00 

S. S. Keeley & Son.. 10.00 Lukens Bros ....... 25.00 

L. Thompson & Co... 25.00 Wister Heberton & 

Alex. AGRI... osc 5.00 1 aR Ae 5.00 

C. B. Howard & Co.. 50.00 James Gill......... 5.00 

R. B. Wheeler & Co.. 10.00 N. B. Gaskill....... 5.00 

Estate of D. Buck... 50.00 8. B. Vrooman Co.. 25.00 

Hewes Lumber Co... 10.00 Smedley & Bro...... 50.00 

Watson Malone & Son 25.00 Henry C. Patterson 

CC. Rh, Waele cis ccas 10.00 PDs scsi ere eew kes 10.00 





NEW ENGLAND TRADE FEATURES. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 2.—Spruce once more is edging 
toward the center of the stage, and hopes apparently to 
pose in the full glare of the limelight before many weeks, 
when it can hold the breathless attention of theaudience 
by its sky rocket attempts to break previous records. The 
buyers who control the antics of spruce prices, however, 
will insist upon more quiet and orderly behavior on the 
part of this capricious one than was exhibited last fall. 
No more high kicking; this time both feet on the ground 
and an orderly dignified course; no more wanton killing 
of the goose that lays the golden egg. The lumber is 
none too plentiful and orders have begun to make inroads 
upon the stock; yards have been so short that merely to 
replenish average and reasonable stocks means a volume 
of business for the mills which they have been unusued to 
for many moons. 

Down east the mill men are beginning to swell out 
their slats again, and are putting on steam to bring the 
output for the year up to a fair average, notwithstand- 
ing the restricted production up to this time. More 
than this, men are being sent into the woods in large 
numbers, in preparation for next winter’s cut. The 
proverbial, cautious down east Yankee is ignoring polit- 
ical talk, and, having already elected Mr. McKinley in 
his mind, is proceeding with his preparations as though 
Bryan had not been heard from. 

The building movement has not assumed great propor- 
tions, and prosperous home builders are now concluding 
that it is so near election time that they may as well 
wait and be sure which way the cat is going to jump. 
By the time the cat has jumped the winter will be well 
upon us, and operations will be somewhat suspended 
until spring. 

The state of the market in general is peculiar, in that 
the undoubted shortage of stocks in first hands appears 
to have no effect whatever upon the course of prices. 
It seems curious, but it is a fact, that the man who has 
one last carload to sell shows a generous disposition to 
give that away, as though it were a job lot and he were 
going out of business. The ranks of the optimists are 
becoming constantly augmented by recruits who are 
beginning to discover that new business is crowding i 
upon them, and if the confusion of the last year could 
be eliminated, and a steady range of values settled upol 
all hands would move forward to a prosperous year. 

The Lumber Mutual Fire Insurance Company, of Bos 
ton, a company which has forged steadily ahead under 
skillful management, has taken another step in the right 
direction by gaining admittance into Ohio, where it cal 
now do business under the same conditions that would 
be required of any company organized under the Ohio 
laws. E. 8. Nail, president of the Lumberman’s Mutual 
Fire Insurance Company, of Mansfield, O., will be the 
general agent of the Boston company in Ohio. This 
move gives the Boston company a legal standing which 
will go far toward increasing its already large business 
in that state. 

Frank Witherbee, of Jones & Witherbee, has beet 
“putting his mashie” all over the links of the Braeburt 
Golf Club in Newton during the week, in company wit 
others whose reputation entitles them to take a hand i 
the tournaments. Mr. Witherbee doesn’t use the meth 
of scoring explained by Mr. Dooley, whereby “if ye know 
the Jook of Argyle that counts ye wan, but if you don't 
know the Jook the man yer up against has ye 10 the 
nine hole unless ye can come back on him wid an uppe! 
cut, and say that ye was once run over by the Prince ® 
Wales’ carredge; if ye can say that, ye have him groggy: 
According to Dooley, that is the “goluf scoor.” ; 

Warner Butler has just returned from a short trip 4 
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western Pennsylvania, where he visited the mills of the 
Emporium Lumber Company. 

The growing New York business of Wheeler, Osgood 
& Co. has necessitated a new man on the ground in con- 
nection with T. E. Ripley’s work in the eastern field. 
Lynde Palmer will shortly arrive on the scene from Ta- 
coma, and will begin at once preaching the gospel of 
“Don’t swell, don’t shrink, don’t warp,’ among the 
ready listeners of New York and its environs. Mr. 
Palmer has studied the west coast products for many 
years in his connection with the St. Paul & Tacoma Lum- 
ber Company, of Tacoma, for which he has handled yards 
in eastern Washington, Alaska and South America, doing 
the same sort of proselyting that Mr. Ripley has been 
doing in New England. 





WESTERN PENNSYLVANIA NOTES, 


PirrspurG, Pa., Oct. 2.—There is nothing new to 
report about the condition of affairs in this section. 
Every one is doing a fair volume of business at good list 
prices. Freight rates remain the same, though there 
is a noticeable shortage in rolling stock. There are 
several big jobs to come off the drawing boards in less 
than a week after election, and this movement will 
mean an exhilaration in lumber circles akin to excite- 
ment, inasmuch as the bills will be large. 

G. Walter Gates, of the pine department of the Amer- 
ican Lumber & Manufacturing Company, is quite ill 
at his home in Murray Hill avenue, being threatened 
with pneumonia. 

D. E. Hibner, a prominent dealer from Du Bois, was 
in the city this week. 

M. M. Wall, treasurer of the Buffalo Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, was in the city today im the interests of 
the National Hardwood Lumber Association for the 
purpose of getting the hardwood dealers to adopt a 
uniform rule on inspection. The three local members 
of the association, the American Lumber & Manufact- 
uring Company, the Nicola Bros. Company, and Daniels 
& Collin are en rapport with the suggestion and consent 
to the arrangement. 

J. H. P. Smith, of R. M. Smith & Co., Parkersburg, 
W. Va., stopped over in the city today. Mr. Smith 
reports business excellent in the Parkersburg district. 

The Babcock Lumber Company is having laurels 
thrust upon it. The chief executive of the state, Gov- 
error Stone, is a director of the flourishing company, 
and last week another director, W. P. Potter, was 
appointed a judge on the supreme bench. 

A new yard has been opened at Donora, Pa., making 
the fifth recently in that town. The owners are Messrs. 
Odbert & Willson, of Belle Vernon, Pa. 

A. C. Patterson, from Marienville, Pa.; C. C. McCar- 
thy, Buckhannon, W. Va.; Daniel Stratton, McKees- 
port, Pa.; Mr. Hamilton, of the Blairsville Ladder 
Company, Blairsville, Pa., and Mr. McClure, of Ogilvie, 
McClure & Co., Dickerson Run, Pa., were callers on the 
trade this week. 

The lumber firm of J. M. Murdock & Bro., of Johns- 
town, Pa., on September 26 purchased a tract of coal 
land near Milford Station, Somerset county, consisting 
of 1,300 acres. Mines will be opened at once. The pur- 
chase price is said to be $15 an acre. 

A. M. Turner, president of the American Lumber & 
Manufacturing Company, reports an improvement in 
trade over last week at good prices. A bill of 250,000 
feet of white pine timbers was dispatched by this 
firm for some Ohio railroad work. An order for 2,000,- 
000 lath for Pan-American exposition work at Buffalo 
was also received. 

A, C. Opperman has returned to his work here as the 
official representative of William Schuette & Co., after 
a vacation and several business trips. 

George Wagner, of Wagner & Wilson, Marienville, 
Pa., passed through the city, en route to his home after 
a visit to Europe, which included a trip to the home of 
his childhood in Germany. 

Traffic managers are having a time of it over the pres- 
ent shortage of cars. Car equipment is almost impossi- 
ble to get and the officials look for a famine. At eastern 
ports something like 20,000 freight cars are tied up ready 
for unloading. As freightage from this locality is 
becoming heavy, the situation is more serious. Lumber 
dealers are feeling the shortage very much. 

F. R. Pearson, manager of the Commercial Sash & 
Door Company, returned home from the meeting ‘held at 
Chicago perfectly satisfied with the able manner in 
Which sash and door conditions were handled. Trade 
here has been particularly good and prices are firm. The 
discount now prevailing is 60, the same as in Chicago 
and the east. Small window glass remains at a premium 
and the general glass condition is in about the same 
unsettled state as it has been for some time. There is 
4 meeting today of the Independence Company and just 

~ prices may be affected is a matter of conjecture 
only, 

J A. Cheyne, of the Pennsylvania Door & Sash 
Company, is the official representative of the Pittsburg, 
Cleveland and Cumberland district at the regular meet- 
Ing of the sash and door dealers, and will be present 
at the next meeting, on October 17. 

A new yard has been opened at Vandergrift, Pa., by 
E. H, Weish. 

The Seventh Avenue hotel is about taxed to its ca- 
pecity this week, and among its visitors were the fol- 
Owing lumber firm representatives: L. O’Connor, 
Cleveland, O.; Charles Schriver, Cleveland, 0.; W. H. 
Ward, A. C. White, Saginaw, Mich.; M. A. Noble, 
Burry & Noble, Toledo, O0.; George A, Stacey, Cleveland, 
9.; J. W. Chamberlain, Toledo, 0.; Owen T. Jenks, S. 
» Putnam and W. M. Cox, all of Cleveland. 

er lumbermen in the city were: D. H. Miller, 


Kane, Pa.; T. W. Raine, Empire, Pa.; George Watson, 
Collins, Watson & Co., Golinza, just home from Europe, 
and William Forgie, of Washington, Pa. 





A METROPOLITAN ASSIGNMENT. 


The assignment of the Abraham Steers Lumber Com- 
pany, Nos. 412 and 414 East One Hundred and Twenty- 
fifth street, New York City, to John Bottomley, was 
made last week. It is not believed that the 
liabilities will amount to more than $8,000 to 
$10,000. The company was -incorporated on August 
12, 1894, with a capital stock of $5,000. Abra- 
ham Steers, the president, has been in the lumber 
business for many years and made an assignment in 
December, 1893, with liabilities of $476,000 and actual 
assets of $61,000. 


EASTERN NOTES. 


At the Penobscot boom near Bangor, Me., 100,000,000 
feet of logs were rafted in 1898; 135,000,000 in 1899; and 
120,000,000 in 1900, 40,000,000 feet of which were used 
for pulp wood or were hung up. 


The Droney Lumber Company, formed by prominent 
lumbermen of Pennsylvania, has purchased a large 
tract of timber land in Addison township, Pennsylvania, 
extending to Keyser’s Ridge, Md., and a railroad will 
be built. 


The Columbia Match Company has been organized in 
New Jersey, with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 

A large tract of timber om Four Mile run and Little 
Slate run in Pennsylvania, containing something over 
20,000,000 feet of pine, hemlock and hardwood, has 
been purchased from the heirs of the Billings and 
MeNeil estates and it is all under what is known as 
the Lee contracts made with the late Silas X. Billings 
for the hemlock bark. The terms of this contract stip- 
ulate that 5,000 cords of hemlock bark are to be taken 
each year. William O’Connor, Charles H. Rexford, 
William D. Van Hart and W. W. Miller, of Wellsboro, 
Pa., are the purchasers and the lumber will probably 
be manufactured at Tiadaghton. The amount involved 
was $75,000. 

The Hyndman Lumber & Manufacturing Company, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., has filed an answer to the petition of 
bankruptcy, denying the charge of fraudulently pre- 
ferring certain creditors. 


The Ohio Field. 


OHIO RIVER TRADE NOTES. 


CINCINNATI, O., Oct. 2.—The monthly meeting and 
dinner of the Cincinnati Lumbermen’s Club will be held 
on ‘Tuesday evening, October 9. The second Tuesday of 
each month is the time for these meetings, not the first 
Tuesday, as inadvertently stated last week. All out of 
town lumbermen who may be in the city on these dates 
are cordially and earnestly invited to attend the meet- 
ings and dinners as guests of the club. The place at 
which the meeting of next Tuesday is to be held has not 
yet been determined upon. 

The committee on getting out a monthly pamphlet set- 
ting forth the advantages of Cincinnati as a Jumber mart 
met last Saturday afternoon at the office of the Graham 
Lumber Company, Chairman Quick presiding. The other 
members of the committee are W. A. Bennett, J. L. Gage, 
J. Watt Graham and J. W. Darling. The manuscript of 
reading matter proposed for the little booklet was pre- 
sented and read, and the author, the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN correspondent, was given a vote of thanks. The 
pamphlet will probably be ready for distribution within 
a very few days. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, reports business as 
showing still more improvement, and in every way satis- 
factory for the season. 

Swain Bros. are easily doing their share of business at 
the fine plant at Winton place. 

W. A. Bennett, of Bennett & Witte, attended the meet- 
ing in New York this week of the national wholesalers. 

Messrs. J. W. Darling, of Nicola Bros.; Will Borcher- 
ding, of Bennett & Witte, and C. F. Korn, of the Farrin- 
Korn Lumber Company, attended the meeting of cotton- 
wood men held in Chicago Tuesday last. 

T. B. Stone, of the T. B. Stone Lumber Company, was 
out of the city several days this week. 

Mr. Possell, of Gage & Possell, has returned from a 
rather protracted business trip, and reports business as 
fair under the circumstances of a presidential campaign, 
and other drawbacks more or less important. 

Among the visiting lumbermen in the city this week 
was F. H. Duling, of the Rodes-Junk Lumber Company, 
Tateville, Ky. He reports business in his section very 
fair, everything considered. 

Nicola Bros. have all their cottonwood and gum 
unloaded from barges now at their new Home City 
yards near this city. They have now on hand there 
about 4,000,000 feet of these two woods. 

The Pine Lumber Association is quietly resting on its 
oars, with a considerably better feeling apparent in 
yellow pine, and the general outlook brightening. 

Ben Dulweber, of John Dulweber & Co., who was 
out of town on business for several days, returned today. 

At John Dulweber & Co.’s it was stated that busi- 
ness was the best during September that it had been 
in two or three months. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffett reported busimess show- 
ing signs of decided improvement, if not of pronounced 
activity. The mail brings daily a past grist of orders 
and inquitits grow more plentiful fast. The demand 











for quartered oak is greatly accelerated, and walnut is 
grabbed as quickly as it can be gathered up. 

J. J. Moffett was suddenly taken quite ill last Tues- 
day amd was confined to his home all of last week with 
throat trouble. Yesterday he showed up for duty for 
the first time in a week. He has almost entirely recov- 
ered his usual good health. 





FROM THE FOREST CITY. 


CLEVELAND, O., Sept.. 29.—The program for this 
week with all the lumbermen of Cleveland has been work 
from Monday morning until Saturday morning, with 
good weatheg, and, apparently, plenty of orders to keep 
them all busy. On Saturday morning early it began to 
rain, and for the entire day all out of door work was 
stopped. Orders from the country yards were fairly 
plentiful, but the one thing that could be said of them 
was that all, without a single exception, had the ap- 
pearance of being to piece out for present wants and not 
to stock up with, some orders for single carloads con- 
taining as many as fifteen or twenty different items, 
and had more the semblance of a country apothecary 
shop than for a lumber yard. There seems to be an 
almost universa] feeling with all the country or retail 
dealers that prices may go lower, or, if not lower, that 
they will go no higher, and that they can buy as their 
requirements demand, and so let the wholesale yards 
carry the stock, and they by so doing save interest or the 
worry over bills payable during the stormy days of the 
coming fall and winter. 

City trade continued good all week, and some large 
jobs were commenced. One of the local builders secured 
a large contract at Buffalo for one of the Pan-American 
Exposition buildings, and it is expected that he will 
begin work at once. It is thought more lumber was re- 
ceived at this port this week than for the same number 
of days this season. Large quantities of lath came in, 
one company alone receiving on a single cargo nearly 
3,000,000. 

L. Dean Holden, president of the Cleveland Saw Mill 
& Lumber Company, is of late spending most of his time 
as manager of the Hollenden hotel. Under his super- 
vision this mammoth hotel is said to be flourishing. The 
management of the lumber business is looked after by 
John Diver, and is in excellent condition. Their large 
saw mill is kept almost continually busy on “specials” 
and hurry-up orders, 

Charles Carleton, of the Mills-Gray-Carleton Com- 
pany, and Charles Prescott, jr., of the Saginaw Bay 
Company, were missed at the lunch room on Saturday. 
It is reported they were in Canton looking after some 
large real estate interests with which they have recently 
become identified. 

H. B. Van Cleve, sales manager of the Pennsylvania 
Window Glass Company, was a guest of John J. Wemple, 
of the Ohio Sash & Door Company, for dinner at the 
lumbermen’s lunch room one day this week. 

Work of rebuilding the Marquard Sash & Door Com- 
pany’s mill, recently destroyed by fire, has already been 
commenced, and it is expected they will have the plant in 
full operation again very soon. 

F. H. Ellenberger, of the Ellenberger Lumber Com- 
pany, left on Friday evening for a trip up into the lum- 
ber country, where he expects to close some large deals 
for lumber to come forward at once for fall and winter 
stock. 

The wife of William Teare, of Potter, Teare & Co., 
has for some time past been critically ill, and 
fears are yet entertained that she may not recover. 
Mr. Teare has the most sincere sympathy of all his 
fellow lumbermen, 

R. H. Jenks, of the R. H. Jenks Lumber Company, 
reports trade for September in hemlock the best of all 
the year. The price of this wood is making it exceed- 
ingly popular. Hemlock shingles, however, are’ very 
little used in this market of late, and it is estimated 
that at the present time not a thousand is used where 
two years ago there were 20,000. Washington red 
cedar shingles, too, are not as much in favor as last 
year, while Michigan white cedars and white pine are 
now the best sellers. 

Up to the present time the Cleveland lumber dealers 
have been most exceedingly fortunate this season in 
not having lost a single cargo of lumber from any 
vessel coming to this port. It is estimated that about 
30,000,000 feet is yet booked to arrive before the close 
of navigation. 

A report going the rounds among the farmers in 
the vicinity of Cleveland regarding one of our prom- 
inent lumber firms has it that this company last year 
made a clean million dollars on a single lath deal. 
They have it that this company bought a million lath 
and sold them at a profit of $1 a thousand. How is 
this for mathematics? Since this story our friends 
have been repeatedly solicited for donations to various 
charitable institutions. 





PRACTICAL SAW REPAIRING. 


In a part of the city easily accessible and which will 
be of decided use to the trade a saw repairing enterprise 
has been started in St. Louis, Mo., by J. P. and W. P. 
Brown, under the title of J: P. Brown & Bro. Both 
brothers will be recalled as identified with the saw 
business for the past twenty-seven years, and both are 
skilled workmen in the retouching, regrinding, straight- 
ening and general care of saws. James P. Brown has 
personal charge of hammering and tension adjustment, 
which will have the benefit of his twenty-five years’ 
experience in those lines. The firm are St. Louis agents 
for the Simonds Manufacturing Company. 
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TECHNIQUE OF THE LUMBER BUSINESS. 
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Interesting and Suggestive Methods of a Successful Company—How Natural Obstacles Were 
Overcome—Canals Versus Railroads— Logging Railroads in Swamp—Cypress 
Dry Kiln Practice—llill Town Building. 


wore 


In the lumber manufacturing business an ounce of 
experience is worth a pound of up-in-the-air theory. It 
is possible that if a man were wise enough, were broad 
enough, were narrow enough, he might be able to start a 
lumbering operation in a new country and make no mis- 
takes, but there are no such men in the lumber business. 
Good, sound theory is a good thing, but it must be joined 
with experience, and it takes experience to find out 
whether the theory is good and sound or not. 

Two and two are four, but so many men and so many 
horses and a saw mill do not necessarily make an out- 
put of 100,000 feet of good lumber a day. Not by a 
long sight. A study of concrete examples of success 
and failure, and of the details of success and failure is, 
therefore, worth more to the practical man than any 
amount of theorizing. There is too little of this prac- 
tical information to be had except by those who will 
individually spend the time and money to dig it up. 
A lumberman may have solved a certain problem in a 
way that would serve as a model for other operators 
similarly situated, but only occasionally will he be 
given credit for it and his methods be described. There 
seems to be an indisposition to give the “other fel- 
low” credit for anything, and some people will go 
stumbling along in the dark because they are not will- 
ing to learn from some one else. At the risk, however, 
of giving some free advertisement to a certain lumber 
concern we purpose to tell what that concern is doing, 
something about the obstacles which it has encoun- 
tered and how it has overcome them, in the hope that 
the result will be of assistance to some readers of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, and we also hope it may be 
interesting as well. 

The writer recently spent several days at Boardman, 
N.C., and in company with Manager E. B. Wright, 
of the Butters Lumber Company, gleaned an exhaust- 
ive insight into the methods pursued by that com- 
pany in all the details of its operations in cypress, 
short leaf yellow pine, and sweet tupelo and black 
gum, from the woods to the finished product. 

In many ways this operation has presented more dif- 
ficulties in the way of economic production than any 
other in the country. A large portion of the timber 
grows on low ground subject to overflows, and the 
varying seasons of the year—one time in flood and the 
next in drought—have rendered logging operations in 
times past very precarious. Even the milling property 
itself has not been free from serious inundations. The 
operation was originally planned, the mill built, and 
means provided for logging by northern mill people of 
long experience. However, they were totally unac- 
quainted with the snags to be run against in engi- 
neering a lumber manufacturing proposition in that 
section of the country, just beyond the verge of tide- 
water. 


Logging Methods and Difficulties, 


A comprehensive canal system was inaugurated. For 
a very limited portion of the year this artificial water- 
way was workable. The scows upon which the skid- 
ding apparatus was erected were capable of gathering 
in the timber from a considerable area. Unfortunate- 
ly the water in the canal would not stay at a mean 
tide. For a considerable portion of the year it was 
entirely out of its banks, but for a larger portion of 
the year scows, logs and the entire paraphernalia were 
in the mud at the bottom of the canal. The plan afford- 
ed no absolute surety of maintaining a steady supply of 
logs for the mill. Upon Mr. Wright’s advent as man- 
ager here he found things in this condition. The opera- 
tion was not a success, and for several years past he 
has found it necessary for him to forget about all he 
ever knew of logging operations in the Michigan coun- 
try, where, as manager of the big West Michigan Lum- 
ber Company at Woodville and Diamond Lake, he was 
regarded as an expert, and to learn his lumber primer 
all over again. The stocking of a mill in the south 
country is a new problem for the northern man. 

The canal system which Mr. Wright employs at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, and which is enabling him 
to clean up timber out of a large section, now embraces 
upward of 40 miles in length, main and lateral, and 
is about 30 feet in width and dug to a depth of six feet. 
On this canal float his steam skidders, from which 
he has worked as high as seven lines 750 feet in length 
each, but ordinarily he hauls logs from within a 
radius of a mile; scows contain the boarding-houses 
for his woodsmen. The cost of this method of logging 
operations does not differ materially from that of the 
cost and maintenance of a railroad in a like country. 

In addition to this system Mr. Wright has con- 
structed some thirty miles of railroad in another di- 
rection, which taps a vast area of timber properties of 
his company. Midway on this road he reaches the 
Lumber river, which, for a long distance, he utilizes 
for floating purposes. At the junction of railroad and 
river he has built a log slide and loading deck. Here 
the logs from the boom are hauled to an elevation by 
means of an endless chain device and slide, similar to 
that utilized in an ordinary saw mill, and from the 
deck the logs are rolled on to his cars. Beyond this 
point he strikes over oases of yellow pine timber, and 
then again into cypress and gum swamp. At the flood 
season of the year the swamp and back water often 
rises four fect. The slight rises of ground on which 
the pine grows disuppenr from view, and the swamp 


lands are a swirl of black and turbulent waters. To 
maintain a railroad in this sort of a country has been 
the problem that Mr. Wright has had to solve, and he 
has succeeded most admirably in his undertaking. 
Across the sand oases it is comparatively a simple prop- 
osition, but in the swamp, with rising and fiercely eddy- 
ing waters it has been a series of battles. 
Building a Railroad in a Swamp. 

On the main line of his road, which is a 3-foot gage, 
Mr. Wright uses 35-pound rails, with engines of consid- 
erable weight. On his branch lines he employs 20- 
pound rails with very light locomotives. These roads 
he completely constructs as he advances. Logs and 
poles are felled for a foundation in the low places, 
and on this bottom cross timbers are laid and track 
stringers placed, tied together with rods at intervals. 
Wherever possible the road is thoroughly ballasted 
with sand, and, when obtainable, the sand is covered 
with swamp muck. The operator found, however, that 
even the best constructed road would not at all times 
stand the onslaughts of the fierce washings of a swamp 
tide on a rampage, and it often happens that Mr. 
Wright has been forced to fight the elements to pre- 
serve his railroad from serious washouts. Rarely has 
this calamity happened. His chief aid in the preser- 
vation of his tracks has been the building of wing fills, 
two to six rods in length, placed at an angle with the 
main fill of his railroad. The waters rushing against 
the track were thus diverted. Again he has employed 
two-bushel sacks of sand, which he often has to carry 
out in entire train loads to the scene of some impend- 
ing disaster. These are laid close together at the tie 
ends, and form a barricade that it takes a severe flood 
to undo. 

Thus by means of his three sources of supply—canal, 
river and railroad—Mr. Wright hopes in the future to 
be able to furnish a full stock of logs at all seasons 
of the year for the Boardman mill. 

Drying Cypress in Kilns. 

The saw mill of the Butters Lumber Company is of 
the modern type of a double band saw mill, and presents 
no essential features at variance with the better type of 
mills of this sort. The machinery is heavy, the speed 
high and the product accurately sawed. ‘The Whaley 
sorting rig is employed. Mr. Wright uses a consider- 
able number of comparatively small dry kilns. He 
fills a kiln completely with lumber and closes it and 
completes the drying of his yellow pine before it is 
again opened. With the cypress product his method 
is entirely different. He employs tight steam boxes 
in the form of kilns, of a size sufficient to accommodate 
an ordinary day’s output of cypress. The material is 
cross-piled on kiln trucks, the same as for kiln drying, 
These houses are closed at night at 6 o’clock, and from 
a single two-inch perforated pipe, running the entire 
length of the room, live steam is projected until 6 
o'clock the following morning. The steam is then 
turned off, the doors are opened and the lumber per- 
mitted to cool. By actual weighing before and after 
this process Mr. Wright discovers that it reduces the 
weight of his cypress lumber from 1,200 to 1,500 
pounds a thousand feet, and then leaves it in most 
excellent shape for promptly air drying. This lumber 
is then piled in the yard in 16-foot square piles, with 
an 18-inch pitch. The resultant cypress is equal in 
texture and suitability for finishing purposes to any 
the writer has ever observed. Mr. Wright’s methods 
seem to compass the solution of the reasonably prompt 
and effective means by which cypress lumber should 
be prepared for the market. 

The Butters Lumber Company’s yellow pine product 
after leaving the kilns is very closely sorted into 
grades and sizes and stored in bins in an immense ware- 
house, about 200 by 250 feet in size. As required for 
planing mill use the cypress lumber from the yard and 
the yellow pine from the warehouse are sent by trucks 
to the planers. While the Butters Lumber Company’s 
planing mill is not entirely of the most modern and 
fashionable type, the machines are the best, are splen- 
didly maintained and operated, and the resultant prod- 
uct is the peer of anything the writer has ever seen 
in the country. The planing mill is a very compre- 
hensive affair, and here is produced, not only the 
standard dressed stock, flooring, ceiling and partition 
carried by every retail lumberman, but every variety 
of molded finish, moldings, plinth and corner blocks, 
and cut-up stock in endless variety is produced. 

Live Like White Folks. 

There are several interesting and novel features about 
the Butters plant. Notably the principals are housed 
like “white folks” in the vine and rose-embowered vil- 
lage of Boardman. The houses are spacious and home- 
like, and are fitted with electric lights, steam heat, 
hot and cold water, bath tubs and all modern con- 
veniences that make one’s daily life worth living, A 
large general store, with a very comprehensive stock of 
goods for both wearing and eating is another adjunct 
of note. The third one is the ice manufacturing and 
cold storage plant. This affords a supply of ice for 
the entire community, and in addition makes possible 
the preservation of entire carloads of fresh meats, fruits, 
flour, ete. A completely equipped machine shop is 
another feature. In fact, the operation is complete 
within itself and, except, for original material in the 
way of machinery and supplies, dasnger Wright and 


his confreres are enabled to live with very little aid 
from the outside world. 

-It must be known that the town of Boardman was 
formerly known as “Hub,” but after J. Sam Wright, 
the general sales agent of the institution, became pos- 
sessed of that white-hat-and-red-vest idea, which he has 
so consistently spread about over a large portion of 
the country, he grew so proud that he didn’t think 
“Hub” was a large enough name for so much gorgeous- 
ness to register from. So he persuaded his brother, 
Manager Wright, the Atlantic Coast Line people, and 
the United States postal authorities, to rechristen the 
town in the name of his favorite nephew. This fact 
was kept secret a long time by Sam, but these are the 
facts of the case, 
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1630, with the Hull colony. The Uphams have fought in 
every war waged against their country ever since. The 
Uphams have not only been prominent in public affairs, 
but have been in a special degree business men. His 
father was engaged in general merchandising in Wiscon- 
sin both before and after the civil war, but during that 
struggle was a captain of the United States volunteers in 
the Department of the Gulf. 

Fred W. Upham was born at Racine, Wis., January 





29, 1861. He received a good public school education,. 


and was then sent to Ripon College, at Ripon, Wis., 
where ‘he studied for two or three years, but did not 
graduate. In 1880 he entered upon his business career 
as an employee of the Upham Manufacturing Company, 
at Marshfield, Wis. There are few lumber concerns in the 
north that are better known than this. Its president 
was and is Major William H. Upham, from 1895 to 1897 
governor of Wisconsin. Originally the company was 
especially interested in white pine, but for a good many 
years its largest interest has been in hardwoods, in which 
it has developed a diversified business. Mr. Upham was 
with this company for fourteen years, filling various 
places from that of inspector of lumber to general man- 
ager of the company. It was a thorough and compre- 
hensive schooling in the lumber trade. 

In 1894 Mr. Upham decided to establish himself in 
business on his own account. Accordingly he moved to 
Chicago and organized the Fred W. Upham Lumber 
Company. By virtue of his extensive acquaintance in 
Wisconsin, Mr. Upham’s business was a large one from 
the start, and though he began during the troubled times 
following the panic of 1893, he went through the finan- 
cial stringency with flying colors. Aside from his interest 
in the Fred W. Upham Lumber Company, of which he is 
president and owner, he is interested in a number of 
other concerns. He is vice-president of the Creelman 
Lumber Company, of Cairo, Ill.; treasurer of the Hard- 
wood Export Lumber Company, of Mobile, Ala., and vice- 
president of the Wisconsin Hardwood Export Company, 
of Wausau, Wis. In his own business he is owner of two 
saw mills in Wisconsin and contracts the cut of and 
stocks of a dozen or more other Wisconsin mills. The 
hardwood business of the Fred W. Upham Lumber Com- 
pany is perhaps with one exception among the heaviest 
in Chicago. It handled last year about 29,000,000 feet 
of hardwood lumber, of which 22,000,000 feet was of Wis- 
consin woods. It is not unnatural that Mr. Upham 
should devote his chief attention to Wisconsin lumber, 
and he has strengthened his hold in that direction and 
provided for the future by the purchase only last week 
of the timber on 28,000 acres of land in Polk county, 
Wisconsin. This is said to be the finest solid tract of 
hardwoods in the state, and consists of oak, basswood, 
elm, birch, maple and butternut in about the order 
named, 

Mr. Upham from boyhood took much interest in polit- 
ical affairs, but his first recognition by his party was his. 
selection as delegate to the republican national conven- 
tion at Minneapolis in 1892, when he represented the 
eighth congressional district of Wisconsin. In 1898, 
when the republicans of the twenty-second ward wanted 
a strong man to represent them in the city council of 
Chicago, Mr. Upham was selected as the candidate and 
was elected by a large vote. He held this position with 
much credit to himself and profit to his constituents 
until January 1, 1899, when he resigned because of hay- 
ing been elected a member of the board of review. ; 

A little matter in cornection with this aldermanic posl- 
tion illustrates the character of the man. Some time pre- 
vious the council had swelled its perquisites by providing 
each member with a clerk or with the money with which 
to hire one. In most cases some member of the family 
of the alderman was chosen to fill this position, which is 
somewhat of a sinecure, but Mr. Upham devoted the 
money to hiring two bright young men as his personal 


representatives in his ward. They were constantly in: 


the field noting what was needed—poor people to be re- 
lieved, sidewalks or streets to be repaired, violations of 
ordinances to be checked, ete. His nomination as a mem: 
ber of the board of review came to him entirely unso- 
licited, and he is again a candidate of the republican 
party for the same position at the forthcoming election. 

Mr. Upham is a member and director of the Union 
League Club and a member of the Chicago, the Hamilton, 
the Chicago Athletic, the Germania, the Marquette and 
the Glen View clubs. He is also a member of the Society 
of Colonial Wars, of the Sons of the American Revolu- 
tion and of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion. In 
personal presence Mr. Upham is of medium height, com- 
pact in build, quick in his movements and somewhat ath- 
letic. His chief recreation is golf Wg 4 He was = 
ried in 1885 at Ripon, Wis., to Miss Alice Judd, of tha 
city, but they have no children. 
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The Record. 


Alabama. 
Andalusia—The H. L. Berry Company has engaged in 
the saw mill business. 
Elba—The H. L. Berry Company has moved to Andalu- 
sia. J. W. Wise has succeeded Wise Bros. 
Morriston—Martin Lindsay has sold his saw mill plant 
to J. D. Hand. 








Arkansas. 
Hamburg—George H. Richardson has engaged in the saw 


mill business. 

Riley—J. W. Clack has succeeded Clack & Finch. 

California. 

Colfax (near)—F. H. Hipp, of Sacramento, has bought 
the White saw mill and timberland. 

Eureka—The Vance Redwood Lumber Company recently 
started here. 

Jamestown—P. A. Buell & Co. are out of business here. 


Colorado. 

Colorado Springs—The Gibson 
started here. 

Denver—B. F. Vreeland recently started in the whole- 
sale lumber and shingle business. 

Denver—The Charter Oak Land & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000 by 
W. C. Bigger, T. E. Griesa, Harry Hutchings, J. W., Buchan- 
an, J. O. Semon, A. Storne, J. O. Atkinson, C. H. Tucker 
and M. A. Corrili, to operate in Colorado, Kansas and 


Lumber Company has 


Missouri. , 
Connecticut, 
Suffield—W. W. Cooper has sold to Spencer Bros. 
Florida. 


Whitfield—The H. L. 
business here. 


Berry Company has engaged in 


Georgia. 
Eastman—The Eastman Lumber Company is closing out. 
Illinois. 
Armington—Britt & Darnell have been succeeded by J. 
’, Britt. 
Chatsworth—J. C. Corbett & Co. have succeeded Cowen 


Bros. 

Chicago—The R. S. Bacon Veneer Company has been 
organized with a capital stock of $15,000. 

Chicago—Mitchell & Peterson have engaged in the plan- 
ing mill business. 

Cissna Park—Baumgartner & Kibler recently started. 

Loda—Leonard & Bullington recently started. 

Sidell—R. C. Sellon has sold to the Alexander Lumber 
Company, of Chicago. : 

Indiana. 

Edinburg—James M. Carvin has succeeded Pruitt Bros. 

Huntington—B. IF. Nichols has sold out. 

Jamestown—E. R. Richmond has succeeded Steele & 
Richmond. 

Marion—The Golding Lumber Company has succeeded W. 
L. Golding. 

Plymouth—John W. Baugher is out of business. 

Ray—Duguid & Duguid are succeeded by Knuiss & Dewey. 

Indian Territory. 

Duncan—The T. J. Stewart Lumber Company, of El Reno, 
is opening a yard. 

Oakland—The Hastings Lumber Company, of Kansas City, 
Mo., has started here. Also Okmulgee and Roff. 

Vinita—The Wilburton Lumber Company has changed 
hands. 

lowa. 
Irving—John Kucera has succeeded I’. H. Henry. 


McGregor—Thomas LeHew has engaged in the hard- 
wood manufacturing business. 
Melvin—The Royal Lumber Company, of Osage, has 


started here. 


Sumner—J. H. Finger & Co. have started. 


Kansas. 
Allen—J. L. Lanning has sold out. 
Dighton—The Dighton Lumber Company has _§ started 
ere, 
Olathe—S. E. Mackey has sold out to the Leidigh & Hav- 
ens Lumber Company of Kansas City; also at Spring 


ill. 
. Wellington—F. A. Amsden has removed his office to Wich- 
a. 


Kentucky. 
Springfield—-Marks, Green &. Co. have dissolved partner- 
ship and are advertising the business for sale. 
Michigan. 
Au Sable—The Au Sable River Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $5,000. 
Carsonville—Iarwell & Son have been succeeded by the 
Carsonville Lumber & Coal Co. 
Hillsdale—The Hillsdale Screen Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 
Lupton—Decker & Doane have succeeded John Decker. 
Mount Clemens—The Mount Clemens Lumber Company 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000. 
Union City—Watkins Bros. have succeeded H. C. Moore. 
Minnesota. 
Cordova—The Colman Lumber Company has started a 
yard here. 
Crookston—The Robertson Lumber Company, of Grafton, 
N. Dak., has started here. 
Eagle Bend—-B. J. Howland has succeeded Merickel Bros. 
Minneapolis—A. E. Whitmore has succeeded Carlson & 
Anderson.—_—-The Waterman Manufacturing Company has 
Succeeded the I‘raser-Waterman Manufacturing Company. 
——M. J. Stern has sold his interest in the Flour City 
Lumber Company to F. W. Farwell and Al G. Flournoy. Mr. 
Farwell has been elected president of the company and Mr. 
Flournoy secretary and treasurer. 
» Montana. 
Kalispel—The Bader-Dupius Lumber Company has suc- 
ceeded Elmer Bader. 
Missouri. 
Edina—Mudd & Gibbons have started a lumber yard. 
New Jersey. 
\ Jersey City—The American Veneer Company has been 
Neorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. George W. 
ritton has started in the wholesale lumber business here. 
New York. 


Brooklyn—The Gowanus Timber & Lumber Company has 
engaged in business. 


Imira—The Harris, McHenry & Baker Company has 


i incorporated with a capital stock of $100,000, suc- 
ceeding Harris, McHenry & Baker 


» tumansburg—The Prevost Lumber Company has opened 


North Dakota. 


nel by The Rugby Lumber Company has started, Dwin- 
& Hall, proprietors. ou 
oO. 


co prooklyn—The Holland Lumber Company has been in- 
Perated with a capital stock of $1,000,000. 
neg vOUth—Nimmon & Nimmon have engaged in busi- 





Sebring— 
started, g—The 
Toledo— 


Lumber 
John C. Woodward recently started in the plan- 


Jamieson Company recently 


Ing mill business, 


Oklahoma Territory. 
‘ Cont Chief—C. BE. Sumner has succeeded Sumner & 
ride 


r . 
Noble—Everett & Shriver recently started. 


Oregon. 

Helix—The J. L. Bayse lumber yard has been sold to 
A. B. & T. G. Montgomery. 

Lakeview (near)—James Young has removed here from 
Cedarville, Cal. 

Port Oxford—W. H. Wilbur has sold his saw mill at 
Mussel Creek, near here, to San Francisco parties. 

Rock Creek—Bagby Bros. have removed their hardwood 
saw mill to this place from Wilhoit, Ore. 

Pennsylvania. 

Donora—Odbert & Willson, of Belle Vernon, have started 
a yard here. 

Factoryville—The Keystone Lumber & Supply Company 
has succeeded Solomon Reynolds. 

Lockhaven—The Lockhaven Woodworking Company re- 
cently started. 


Philadelphia—The [Frederick Gerry Company has _ been 
incorporated witk a capital stock of $50,000. 
Rhode Island. 
Westerly—Crandall & Kenyon recently started. Ran- 





dolph Bentley & 


the lumber business. 
R. A. 


Co. are out of 
Sherman recently started. 
South Dakota. 


Roscoe—Snell & Jackson will engage in the coal 
lumber business. 





and 


Tennessee. 
Athens—Kibler & Kile will discontinue the lumber busi- 
ne 


88. 

Henderson—B. F. Taylor has started a saw mill. 

Lenoir City—Thompson & Morrow will open an office. 

Pittsburg Landing—J. B. Eaton has engaged in business. 

Texas. 

Angleton—D. K. McRae will discontinue the hardware 
and lumber business. 

Cooper—The Hastings Lumber Company has moved to 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Dale—Ellis & Hillyer have engaged in business. 

Memphis—C. S. Boykin & Co. have succeeded J. M. 
Browder. 

wy ati T. Eaton has succeeded Eaton, Jack- 
son Co. 

Seagoville—E. A. Th»mpson has been succeeded by the 
Seago Lumber eg 

Sunset—The W. R. Dorsey estate advertises the business 
for sale 

Virginia. 

Newport News—The Virginia Lumber & Manufacturin 
Company has been incorporated with a capital stock o 
$10,000 by R. T. Dick, R. P. Dick and C. L. Barham. 
D. 8S. Jones is reported closing out. 

Norfolk—E. T. Williams & Co. are out of business. 
The Farmers’ Manufacturing Company has been organized 
with a capital of $100,000 to manufacture crates. 

Washington. 

Anacortes—The Skagit Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with $5,000 capital. 

Enterprise—Edward Sterling has leased the shingle mill 
owned by R. Shields. 

New Whatcom—Bateman & Fisher recently started, suc- 
— Alexander & Stewart. 

Spokane—The Kootenai Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital of $20,000, by G. H. Curtice, L. 8. 
Wood, William H. Byers and C. B. Burns. 


West Virginia. 
Clarksburg—Mead & Speer, of Pittsburg, Pa., have opened 
a branch office. 
— and Welch—L. Karr & Co. have moved from Key- 
stone. 








Wisconsin. 

Antigo—McNeil & McNeil have started in the lumber 
commission business. 

Ashland—P. C. Pope is starting a retail lumber yard at 
223 Seventh avenue. 

Browntown—T. H. Earle & Co., of Darlington, have 
started a yard here. 

Green Bay—C. & O. Schwartz have sold their retail yard 


ere. 

Lodi—Caldwell & Gates have succeeded the Lodi Lum- 
ber Company. 

Monticello—Studley & Karlen have succeeded Studley & 
Humiston. 

Prairie du Chien—George Loomis is out of business. 

Rhinelander—The Soo Planing Mill Company has sold 
its plant to the Robbins-Johnson Lumber Ln ang 

Rib Lake—The J. J. Kennedy Lumber Company has been 
succeeded by the W. A. Osborne Lumber Company, incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $50,000. 

Stevens Point—The Clifford-fox Lumber Company has 
been incorporated with a capital stock of $50,000. W. J. 
Clifford, president; John Clifford, vice-president, and 
Anthony M. Fox, secretary and treasurer. 


Wyoming. 
Saratoga—B. E. Garlock recently started. 





NEW IiLLs. 


Florida. 
‘ Apopka—Starbird Bros. have built a veneer and crate 
actory. 
Pensacola—B. B. Wittich is building a shingle mill. 
Georgia. 
Carrollton—J. M. Walker & Son will rebuild the sash 
and door factory burned recently. 
Illinois, 
Belvidere—The National Sewing Machine Company will 
build a large woodworking plant in the spring. 
Indiana. 
Newcastle—The Hoosier Manufacturing Company will 
build a two-story brick factory. 
lowa. 
Hamilton—George Stilwell will build a saw and _ feed 
mill. 





Kansas. 

Wichita—-The United Sash & Door Company will rebuild 

its warehouse recently burned. 
Maine, 

Biddeford—The Saco River Lumber Company is enlarg- 

ing its plant. 
Massachusetts. 

Rockland—Gideon Studley will rebuild the saw mill re- 
cently burned. 

West Mitbery—Heney Glover will erect a wood-turning 
factory, to replace the one burned September 12. 

Michigan. 

Grand Ledge—J. & A. West will build a planing mill to 

replace the burned one. 
Mississippi. 

Laurel—The Laurel Lumber Company is increasing the 

capacity of its mill. , 
North Carolina. 

Carthage—Tne Carthage Furniture Company will add a 

sash and door plant. 





Ohio. 


Ironton—The Ironton Door & Manufacturi Com 
will build a factory. oe = 


Pennsylvania. 
Ashtola—B. McDonald, of Taylor & McDonald, Big Run, 
Pa., is building a saw mill. 
Philadelphia—R,. R. Lloyd will build a planing mill. 
Tennessee. 
Johnson City (near)—Stewart Wilder will build a pulp 
mill with a capacity of fifteen tons of dry pulp a day. 
West Virginia. 
Huntington—Samuel Beswick will build a planing mill 
to replace the one burned. 
Wisconsin. 


Stevens Point—The Clifford & Fox Lumber Company will 
build a band mill. 


British Columbia. 
Rossland—B. A. Rolf, successor to R. Miller, will erect 
a planing mill, drying kiln and add other improvements. 





CASUALTIES. 





Alabama. 
Elba (near)—The saw mill plant of J. BE. & W. B. Hen- 
derson burned. Loss $25,000; insured for $10,000. 


Arkansas, 

Beebe—H. B. Strange lost $2,500 by fire, uninsured. 
California. 

Truckee—Fire starting from a sawdust burner in the 


yards of the Truckee Lumber Company destroyed 1,000,000 
feet of lumber; insured. 
Georgia. 
Augusta (near)—The new saw and grist mill of Robert 
Aiken burned September 24. Partially insured. 
Indiana. 
Tell City—Patrick Bros. lost their shingle mill, warehouse 
and contents by fire. Value $3,000; uninsured. 
Maine, 
North Lebanon—An explosion in the saw mill of Albert 
Fisher caused a loss of $2,500. One man was injured, 
Portland—L. C. Cummings’ saw mill burned recently. 
Loss $3,000; uninsured. 
Michigan. 


Metamore (near)—-The saw mill of W. Secord & Co. 
burned. Loss $1,500 


Missouri. 
Clifton Hill—The lumber yard of T. R. Mayo burned. 


Loss over $6,000. 
North Carolina. 

Asheville—Fire in the M. B. Wilkinson lumber plant 

caused a loss of $20,000; insured for $15,700. 
Virginia. 

Smithfield—John L. Underwood's planing mill and box 
and barrel factory burned. Loss $5,000; uninsured. 

Blickville (near)—R. H. Bain lost about 300,000 feet of 
lumber by fire. Value $3,000, insured for $1,225. 

Washington. 

Bryant—-A saw mill of the Adams County Lumber Com- 

pany burned. Loss $2,000. 
acoma—The North Tacoma Shingle Company lost its 

mif] by fire. 





BOOK NOTICES. 


Fifth Annual Report of the Chief Fire Warden of Minne- 
sota; for the Year 1899. 

There are fire wardens and fire wardens. There are some 
whose actual performance of their duties aeeey reaches the 
level of intelligent fire preventive and fire fighting methods. 
Minnesota, however, has a fire warden who magnifies his 
office, and his fifth annual report, although Byars due 
attention to the ten forest fires, burning over 3,635 acres 
with a damage of $1,541, and the thirty-four prairie fires 
burning over 24,616 acres and causing a damage of $4,856, 
goes far beyond this and is a very notable contribution to 
the literature of forestry. It is somewhat interesting to 
note, by the way, that the total destruction from forest and 
prairie fires in Minnesota during the season of 1899 hardly 
amounted to as much as the destruction of an ordinary 
sized saw mill. It aks well for the work of Chief Fire 
Warden Andrews and his deputy wardens. Of the ten for- 
est fires three were caused from burning brush, a fisherman 
caused one, and another had its origin in the pipe of a 
tobacco smoker, the other five being from unknown causes. 

The pages devoted to forestry contain a remarkable dis- 
cussion of the subject as applied to Minnesota from various 
points of view. ‘There is included 4 summary of forestry in 
various forei countries, with valuable statistical tables 
and information. There are many remarkable photographs 
shown—non-agricultural land which ought to in forest 
and other tracts of the same sort which are in forest; also 

ictures of European forest scenes, of maps showing distri- 
ution of —_ forests in Minnesota, etc., etc. Some of these 
hotographs were taken by C. A. Schenck, the well known 
siltmore (N. C.) forester, who, upon the invitation of the 
State Forestr. ard of Minnesota, visited Minnesota last 
September and afterward submitted a most interesting report. 
Mr. Schenck, in this report, which is incorporat in the 
volume under review, after discussing the advant and 
limitations of forestry and the difficulties under which it is 
laboring at the present time, sums up the matter in the fol- 
lowing way: 

There is no room for selfishness in the forestry propa- 
ganda. The advocate of forestry can only be a man devoted 
more to this country than to his private interests. 
have to battle against the state’s main enemy, the ego 
of its various constituents, fearing loss of taxes for the 
aon, or loss of a chance to obtain timber at a small price. 
He will have to brave the vociferations of those public lead- 
ers who offer to the people at random what the people like 
to hear, the war-cry against increased public expenses. As 
long as the ae are taught to love the dollar kept in the 
pocket better than the dollar spent for the country, for- 
estry will have a r chance to age 

I may be permitted to recapitulate the legal steps which. 
in my opinion, the people of Minnesota ought to take toward 


forestry : 
law ordering a survey to be made by which the 
sections of townships shall 


non-agricultural townships an 
be defined. 

2. A law pertaining to clear—through the medium of 
courts, attorneys and surveyors—the state's title to land for- 
feited for non-payment of taxes. 

lo law creating an organized staff of forest 
whose duty it shall efficiently to protect all petvane for- 
ests and to enforce the laws enacted relative to federal and 
state forests and forest lands. This staff might at the same 
time have the duties of fish and game wardens. 

4. A law aqgwerng the assessment of non-agricultural 
land (compare No. 1) for saxey on purposes. 

5. _A law allowing companies to own tracts comprising 
over 5,000 acres for forestry purposes. 

. A law providing means for investigating the financial 
possibilities of forestry. .. 

Altogether, Geners! Andrews’ fifth annual report as fire 
warden will make a valuable addition to the library of 
any one interested in the various o_o connected with 
the most wise and most permanently remunerative methods 
of working American forests. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





Across America on the «Great Northern Flyer’’—Easy Grades Across the Rockies—Features of 
the Flitting Panorama — California Conditions, Oregon and Washington Letters Notes. 





On one bright, sunny morning not long ago, “a per- 
sonally conducted party” of four started across the con- 
tinent on the “Great Northern Flyer” from Minneapolis, 
bound for Seattle. The members of this little party 
had great expectations of traveling on a fine train and 
of enjoying unsurpassed western scenery or the trip, 
and when they had arrived in Seattle, three days later, 
their expectations were more than realized. 

Before I had taken the trip across the continent on 
the Great “North- 
ern Flyer,’ I had 
often wondered 
why General Pass- 
enger Agent Frank 
I. Whitney had the 
nerve to make the 
strong claims that 
he does about the 
elegance and lux- 
uriousness of this 
remarkable train, 
and of the scenery 
to be enjoyed from 
the car windows; 
but I wonder no 
more. I realize 
that it is impos- 
sibletosay enough. 

H. 8. Gilkey, of 
Pendleton & Gilk- 
ey, Janesville, 
Wis., accompanied 
by Mrs, Gilkey, 
were members of 
the party, and as 
soon as we were 
comfortably settled 
in the magnificent 
sleeping car, he 
suggested that we 
go through the 
traim and size it 
up. Now, Gilkey 
thought he knew a 
lot about modern 
railway equipment, 
because he has sold 
to railway com- 
panies innumerable 
cedar ties, fence 
posts and _ tele- 
graph poles inthe 
last ten years, but 
he wasn’t up on 
vestibuled library 
and buffet cars 
and things of that 
nature, and_ his 
eyes just bulged 
out wher he real- 
ized what a nice 
and comfortable 
trip he was going 
to have. There was 
the mammoth en- 
gine, with tender, 
weighing 224,000 
pounds, baggage 
and postal cars, 
the famous buffet- 
smoking - library 
car, tourist sleep- 
ers, first-class sleep- 
ers, dining car and 
day coaches, mak- 
ing a train of 
thirteen cars, amd 
all connected with 
enclosed vestibules. 
The vestibule on 
the Great North- 
ern utilizes the en- 
tire platform, the 
steps being covered 
with traps which 
are swung up to 
allow exit or en- 
trance, making a 
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solid car of the entire train, and ensurimg safety in 
passing from one car to another. 

But it was the buffet-smoking-library car that took 
with my friend Gilkey, and I don’t blame him, for I 
felt about the same way myself. It is a large car, with 
the sides having large plate glass windows, through 
which the scenery can be seen to advantage. The library 
contains several, hundred volumes, and all the latest 
magazines and many daily and weekly papers are on 
file for the entertainment of travelers. There are also a 
bathroom, a barber chair, great cushioned arm chairs, 
a cafe, smoking rooms, writing desk, card tables and 
in fact everything to make traveling distinctively a 
pleasure. The palace sleeping cars which are owned and 
operated by the Great Northern are finished in white 
oak, and are as neat and clean and comfortable as it 
is possible to make them. 

‘‘The Finest Train on Earth.’’ 

To go back a bit. As we were waiting for the train at 
the Union station in Minneapolis—it starts from St. 
Paul, ten miles away—V. D. Jones, the popular Mirr- 
neapolis ticket agent of the Great Northern, came along 
to see off his wife and family, who, we were happy to 
find out, were to travel with us as far as Havre, Mont., 
the junction of the line to Helena, which last named 
point was their destination. 

“It’s the finest train om earth,” said Jones, “and 
when you come back I just want you to tell me what 
you think of it and the scenery along the line. You 
newspaper fellows travel a whole lot and you appreciate 
a good thing when you see it, and I want your candid 
opinion of the ‘Great Northerr Flyer’ when you get 
back. If it isn’t all that Agnew says it is, I'll be 
greatly mistaken.” 

“Agnew,” by the way, is W. L. Agnew, the industrious 
advertising agent of the Great Northern, the man who is 
responsible for the neat little brochure entitled “Across 
America,” and which we found to be a most valuable 
aid to us on our trip. It was our Bible for the mext 
three days and by perusing it a little in advance we 
always knew when to look for nice scenery and objects 
of interest, and what is more, by carefully reading it 
we knew what we were looking at. 

We left Minneapolis at 9:35 in the morming, and 
spent the first day traversing the rich farming country 
of western Minnesota, reaching Fargo, on the Red River 
of the North, shortly after noon; then running morth to 
Grand Forks, and then straight west across the prairies 
of North Dakota, headed for tidewater at Everett, Wash. 
The forenoon of the second day we spent speeding 
through eastern Montana, and about noon we reached 
Havre, where the Montana Central railway, a part of 
the Great Northern system, leads away to the south to 
Benton, Great Falls, Helena, Butte and Amaconda. We 
regretted very much to lose at this point the members 
of the jolly Jones family, and as their train moved out, 
we waved them a fond farewell from the rear platform. 

In the Blackfoot Country. 

For hours we traversed the plains, with the Sweet- 
grass hills in sight off to the north. At Galata, still 
a hundred miles away, the rugged snow capped peaks 
of the Rockies are first to be seen. Near Shelby Junctior 
the train enters the Blackfoot reservation, and near 
Blackfoot station can be seen the agency buildings, and 
here and there comfortable homes, for the Blackfeet 
Indians have long since forsaker the ways of their 
ancestors and have become quite civilized. During all 
this time we have been slowly climbing upwards from 
an elevation of 2,480 feet at Havre to 4,785 feet at 
Midvale, where we cross the Two Medicine river, the 
outlet of Two Medicine lakes, the first of which is but 
three miles to the north but not in sight. Near them 
is Rising Wolf mountain, almost. pyramidical in shape, 
at the head of the valley. It was named in honor of 
Rising Wolf, which was the Indian name of Hugh 
Monroe, an employee of the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
who was sent by the company in 1816 to visit the Black- 
feet, learn their language amd establish trade relations 
with them. He was for many years the only white man 
in what is now known as Montana, and when he died 
a few years ago at the age of 103 years, his name was 
perpetuated by giving it to the, mountain. It is said 
that he never saw a trair of cars until the Great North- 
ern was built past his cabin door. 


The Summit of thé Rockies. 


At Summit station, 1,149 miles: from St. Paul, we are 
at an elevation of 5,202 feet above sea level, the highest 


point on the line between Minneapolis and the Pacific 
coast. Just north of the station is Divide mountain, 
from whose snow-clad sides the water runs to both the 
Atlantic and the Pacific. One can hardly realize that 
the Rockies have been climbed. The skill of the en- 
gineers who constructed this great railway system has 
made it possible to reach the highest point in the 
Rockies by easy grade, so that one engine has been able 
to haul the long train, with only a little more pufling 
than when crossing the prairies of North Dakota. 

From now on, as we descend the slope, the scenery 
rapidly becomes imposing. The track winds around 
the huge peaks on ledges of solid rock. Many little 
silvery streams are seen threading their way down the 
mountain sides. Away down below are seen the ruins of 
McCarthyville, a notorious place in construction days, 
now deserted, but the old fallen-down shacks are visible, 
and nearby is a graveyard, mainly filled with men who 
met violent deaths in saloons and gamblimg hells of 
the construction days. At Belton tourists for the Lake 
McDonald country leave the train. This region has been 
called, and very properly, the “Northern Yosemite.” 
We continue descending the valley of the Flathead and 
pass through Kalispell in the night, as well as traversing 
the Flathead country for 140 miles, passing Jennings, 
on the famous Kootenai river, and on to Bonner’s Ferry, 
a famous minimg rendezvous, from which point the 
Kootenai turns north to British Columbia. 

Mountain Trout for Breakfast. 

As we are at breakfast partaking of mountain trout 
that a few hours previous were sporting in some cool 
mountain stream, we pass Sand Point, Idaho, and soon 
are at Spokane, the metropolis of western Washington. 
Then for hours we ride through a rich wheat region, the 
Big Bend country, so called from an immense curve in 
the Columbia river. Beyond Crab Creek, the country ap- 
pears to be of a volcanic nature and the train passes 
between curious rock formation, by the “Crater” or 
“Devil’s Punch Bowl,” a part of the great Moses Coulee, 
which cuts a hollow through the plain and which runs 
off to the northeast and is met by a still greater one, 
the Grand Coulee, which pierces to the heart of the 
Big Bend. Away beyond are the almost indistinguishable 
summits of the Cascade mountains, while a few miles 
to the left rolls the great Columbia, the “Oregon” of the 
early geographies and the second largest river in 
America. 

Along the Columbia. 

The scenery here is grand. The railway seems to 
watch for an opportunity to get down, and in a great 
horseshoe bend it swings from one trestle to another 
until at last the river is reached, along which we speed 
for a short time and then passing through a short 
tunnel, we come out on a bridge amd cross the superb 
Columbia. The bridge is 916 feet long and 70 feet above 
the water. Keeping near the Columbia we come to 
Wenatchee, where the Wenatchee river joims the Colum- 
bia. Wenatchee is a picturesque village, in the midst of 
vineyards and orchards, the peach and plum trees almost 
breaking from their burden of delicious ripe fruit. 
Here a party of mining men from Milwaukee, who have 
been our traveling companions since the start, leave 
the train to take a steamer up the Columbia to Chelar 
Falls and Virginia City at the mouth of Okanogan, and 
thence into the famous Okanogan mining regions. 

“We have got what we believe is a great property 
up there,” said one of the mining men as he bade us 
farewell. “We have put $40,000 into it, and since we 
recently put in stamp mills we have taken more than 
that out, so it doesn’t stand us much.” Then I read 
from the guide book, much to my friend Gilkey’s amuse- 
ment: 

Tourists who can spare the time should stop off at 
Wenatchee and take the trip to Lake Chelan. The region 
is one of marvelous beauty and will yet be one of the show 
places of America. There is a comfortable home hotel at 
the lake, and enough shooting, fishing, boating and explor- 
ing to suit the taste of all. By all means visit Lake Chelan. 

I read this paragraph to Gilkey several times, and 
in fact I believe if he would have let me read it only 
once more to him he would have decided to leave the 
train and go to Lake Chelan, but I had to stop reading 
or leave the train myself. Not having seen Mr. Gilkey 
since returning east, I do not know whether he visited 
Lake Chelan on his return trip or not. 


Over the Switchback. 

Late that afternoon we reached the Cascades and 
passed over their summit on the great switchback, 
something that tourists, after this season, will not 
be able to enjoy, because the tunnel through the Cas- 
eades is now nearly completed, and before the first of 
the year trains will be running through it. At Leaven- 
worth we were at the foot of the Cascades, and for 
eighteen miles we followed the river through Tum: 
water (Talking Water) canyor, which for scenic grand- 
eur, in plain view from the car window, has no rival. 
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It is the Wenatchee river that for ten miles tumbles and 
boils and leaps along through the Tumwater canyon. 

At the east side of the switchback we are 3,375 feet 
above sea level. Another engine has to help us up over 
the summit on a series of zigzag tracks up the side of 
the mountain over 34 percent grades to Cascade Sum- 
mit, at am elevation of 4,027 feet, the highest point on 
the road in the Cascade range. Then we go down the 
west side of the zigzag on a 4 percent grade to Wel- 
lington, the western portal of the great tunnel. 

This chef d’euvre of engineering skill is three and 
one-fourth miles long and passes under rock 5,350 feet 
high. It will run in a straight line from the head of 
one canyon to that of another, with a slope of ninety 
feet to the mile, the east portal being at an elevation 
of 1,375 feet, and the west portal of 3,125 feet above sea 
level. It will be brick-lined, 23 feet high and 16 feet 
wide, and will cost $2,000,000. One wishes that one 
could stop and spend a long time at the switchback 
and at the portals of the tunnel to view the wonders, 
not only of scenery, but of engineering skill. From 
Wellington the track winds down the valley, amidst 
an ever-changing panorama of green woods and snow- 
capped mountains, ’way down below. The descent is 
so tortuous that six different elevations of the track 
may be seen from the car window. One mile away is 
the water-tank at Madison, but to reach it we travel 
nine miles. 7 

Finally we “get down to earth” again and pass Sky- 
homish, Index, Sultan and other busy little lumbering 
and mining towns, follow along the Skyhomish, and 
then the Snohomish rivers, and just at twilight we run 
around a point of land at the mouth of the Snohomish 
river and turning south we are at the thriving city of 
Everett, on tidewater of Puget Sound. A run of thirty 
miles more, right along the coast, with the spray from 
the salt waves of the Pacific ocean, as they come in from 
Puget Sound, almost wetting the car windows, and we 
are at Seattle, the metropolis of the Pacific northwest, 
1,823 miles from St. Paul, and the western terminus 
of the Great Northern Railway. 





CONDITIONS IN CALIFORNIA. 

San Francisco, Cau., Sept. 29.—The strike that has 
been bothering the local pianing mills has at last 
reached its probable end. ‘Lhe old men have to a great 
extent resumed their old positions, aithough several of 
the strikers have not succeeded as yet in securing as 
good berths as they gave up a month ago. It is unlikely 
that amy further strikes will occur in the mill circles 
of this city for some time to come. It is all the fault 
of the agitators, who sought this occasion to further 
their own imterest. ‘lhe taik about starting a planing 
mill for the disaifected strikers has proved to be noth- 
ing but a newspaper yarn; for such a mill could not 
hope to compete with the well and long established 
concerns in this city. ‘Lhe lumber manultacturers and 
dealers would hardly samction or aid such a move- 
ment, and the ditticulties which beset the movement 
were large and eliective, and so ends one more strike 
in this city, and it wouid be far better, as the present 
results show, if the mill operators when disattected 
would undertake to settle their differences mutually 
with their empioyers. 

A serious biow was encountered last night by the 
Albion Lumber Company when its mill and adjacent 
properties were destroyed by fire at Aibion, Cal. Man- 
ager Standish is now at the mill site adjusting the losses 
and it will not be long before the rebuilding of the 
mill commences. The insurance carried by the com- 
pany is large enough fortunately to permit of the 
establishment of a mew and modern saw mill, and the 
wisdom of the mill carrying a heavy insurance is plainly 
to be seen. ‘The blow is a hard one for the company, as 
it was particularly busy with some large and important 
orders, but it is certain that the other mills will step 
in and aid the company to the best of their ability. As 
it is, there is a sufticient amount of stock on hand to 
fill what orders may come im during the interim between 
now and the re-establishment of the plant, and busi- 
hess will go on just the sume as it did before. 


The mill companies of the high Sierras are rushed . 


clear up to the handle with orders, and the greatest 
activity prevails throughout the mountain districts. 
In the Shasta and McCloud river countries every mill 
18 Operating with a full force, both at the mill and in 
the woods, amd even under these conditions it is diffi- 
cult for the plants to thin out the orders, At the pres- 
ent time demands are being made for the mill outputs 
clear up to the middle of next year, which shows how 
popular and necessary are the sugar and white pines 
of California. 

The redwood mills are also running full time, and if 
prices were only what they should be the greatest pros- 
Perity would be found throughout the lumber manu- 
facturing and traffic circles of this state and on the 
Coast in general. The redwood shingle is still meeting 
With a heavy demand from the east, and every indica- 
tion points toward a large and remunerative return 
Tom the year’s business. The number of shingles 
shipped this year will, from present indications, be 
nearly double those sent east in 1899. This is the 
most satisfactory portion of the redwood business on 
this coast, and all the manufacturing plants are taking 
“pe now to get a portion of this business. 

€ question of labor in the lumber regions of the 
state and even of the coast is a very important and 
‘rious ome, especially for skilled workmen. Wages éan 
be obtained by application anywhere from $2 to $4.50 
fn? and even at these figures workmen are hard to 


The Sierra Lumber Company’s mill in Butte county 
employs at present about 250 men in the mill and woods. 


» 


The output is between 90,000 and 100,000 feet of lumber 
a day. All this lumber comes from one of the best 
timber belts in the state, amd there is a constant demand 
for the output from this mill. The timber surround- 
ing the present site of the mill will keep that industry 
at its present location for at least ten years, but when 
this district is worked out the company has some 80,000 
acres of choice timber to work on between Big Meadows 
and Susanville. 

T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, is reported to be buying 
a big tract of timber around Sissom, in northern Cali- 
fornia. Mr. Walker has bought several townships in 
Siskiyou county, and his purchases are reported to also 
include lands in Modoc county. His purpose is to con- 
struct a logging road in the next two years. 





OREGON LUMBER NEWS. 


PoRTLAND, OreE., Sept. 29.—Lien land filings in the 
Oregon City land district for the past year amounted 
to a total of 110,384 acres, of which the Northern Pacific 
secured over 92,000 acres. The Astoria & South Coast 
Railroad Company secured the next largest block, their 
filings amounting to over 12,000 acres. C. W. Clarke, 
of San Francisco, secured 4,500 acres. The greater part 
of these selections were made on surveyed lands, but 
there were quite a number of filings made on unsurveyed 
lands on which squatters have been living for years, and 
which will result in much litigation. In addition to the 
filings above mentioned, the Northern Pacific attempted 
to scrip a 14,000-acre tract in Tillamook county, but its 
application was rejected, and it is now awaiting a deci- 
sion from the general land office. 

The Columbia River Loggers’ Association reports the 
output of the river and its tributaries for August at 
28,000,000 feet and states that the mills used during 
the month 34,000,000 feet. This gives logs a strong posi- 
tion statistically, but there is some weakness in the mar- 
ket, as lumber is not moving as freely as it was a short 
time ago. Some of the loggers complain that the saw 
mill men are scaling down logs a good deal since the 
cut in price was made on the sound, and that the scarcity 
and attendant high prices for labor are making it diffi- 
cult to keep even. Several of the camps of the associa- 
tion will shut down as soon as the winter weather sets in. 

It is reported that active work on the Oregon Midland 
railroad will commence next week and that a contract 
has already been let to Coggins Bros., Igerna, Cal., for 
ties sufficient to complete the road from Klamathon, 
Cal., to the edge of the timber belt just over the Oregon 
line. The road as projected will tap some remarkably 
fine bodies of pine timber in the Klamath lake region 
and in the northern part of Klamath county there are 
vast tracts of silver pine, sugar pine, fir and cedar. 
Traversing this rich region are nearly 300 miles of small 
rivers flowing into Upper Klamath lake and of sufficient 
size to make them well adapted for logging. The pros- 
pect for a railroad has already resulted in bringing a 
swarm of timber speculators into the district, and prices 
on timber lands have advanced with a bound, as high 
as $22 an acre being paid for, some well located pine 
lands. 

Work on the new saw mill for Cone Bros. was com- 
menced in this city yesterday. The mill building proper 


-will cover a space of 50 by 250 feet, and the dock will be 


75 feet by 500 feet. The old mill at Troutdale has been 
dismantled and much of the machinery is already here on 
barges. 

The state of Idaho is reported to have withdrawn its 
white pine timber lands from the market, pending a read- 
justment of prices. The last appraisement was at $1.25 
to $1.75 a thousand feet and timbermen say that they 
cannot pay over $1 a thousand. The lands are located 
in Latah and Shoshone counties and comprise several 
thousand acres, The Northern Pacific is still plastering 
other portions of the state with scrip, an additional 
6,000 acres being selected on the north fork of the Clear- 
water last week, and it is reported that it will locate 
about 50,000 acres more before the end of the year. 

C, H. Green, of Saginaw, Mich., is spending a few days 
in this city and vicinity. 

The North Pacific Lumber Company and the Portland 
Lumbering & Manufacturing Company, of this city, are 
both equipping their plants with electric lights. 

The Booth-Kelly Lumber Company’s mill at Wend- 
ling, Ore., is cutting about 100,000 feet a day. All of 
the machinery is not yet in place, and when it is this 
amount will be largely increased. 

The Junction City Lumber Company, whose plant is 
located twelve miles west of Junction City, Ore., is work- 
ing on a 2,000,000 feet tie and timber order for the 
Booth-Kelley Lumber Company. 

The outlook for loggers in the Coos bay region is not 
bright at present. All of the mills have large supplies 
on hand and several million feet are expected to come 
out of Coos river with the first freshets this winter. 

A project is under way over on the Oregon coast for 
rendering accessible a big body of fir and spruce timber 
by a new method. This timber lies between the Siuslaw 
and Umpqua rivers and these two streams have good out- 
lets on the ocean. Between them is a string of five 
lakes, and it is proposed to join these lakes by canals 
which could be built at comparatively light cost. 

David Galley, a prominent logger on the Siuslaw, who 
came from Iowa a few months ago, was killed at Glen- 
tena, Ore., last Wednesday by being caught between two 
logs. The remains were shipped to Centerville, Ia., for 
burial. 

The saw mills on the lower Siuslaw are cutting 100,000 
feet a day and have a big demand for the output in Cali- 
fornia, but are experiencing some difficulty in securing 
vessels to carry away the lumber. 


The new plant of the Salzer Valley Lumber Company, 
two miles west of Centralia, Wash., is nearly completed, 
and will begin sawing next month. The output at the 
start will be 50,000 feet a day and this may be increased. 

Perkins & Bledsoe are running their plant at Hudson, 
Ore., on a big order from the Denver & Rio Grande rail- 
road. 

Car shortages are hampering a number of the mills 
located along the line of the Oregon Railway & Navi- 
gation Company and the Southern Pacific. 

The lumber yard at Helix, Ore., formerly owned by 
J. L. Bayse has been purchased by A. B. & T. G. Mont- 
gomery. 

W. H. Wilbur, of Port Orford, Ore., has sold his saw 
mill at Mussel Creek, near Port Orford, to San Fran- 
cisco parties. A big wharf will be built at Mussel Creek 
and a railroad built back from tidewater into the timber. 

The Benefiel Bros. Sawmill Company, of Baisley, Ore., 
will increase its facilities by the addition of a larger 
engine and other machinery. 

Low water in the Willamette river has caused the Har- 
risburg saw mill to suspend operations on account of a 
shortage of logs. 

The Grant’s Pass Sugar Pine Door & Lumber Com- 
pany, which operates the largest box shook factory in 
the state, recently cut 54,000 feet of shooks in a ten-hour 
run. The principal market for the output is in San Fran: 
cisco, but some shipments are made as far east as New 
York. The firm has about 5,000,000 feet of Jumber in 
the yards. 

The Oregon Pine Lumber Company will build a rail- 
road into a tract of timber which it owns near Binger, 
Ore. Its shipping point at present is Glendale, on the 
Southern Pacific, 

N. H. Withee is here from La Crosse, Wis., looking 
over his timber interests in this state. 


NORTH WASHINGION NOTES. 

EVERETT, WASH., Sept. 29.—The Pacific-Alaska Pack- 
ing Association will erect a saw mill at Blaine. The 
principal business of the plant will be cutting packing 
boxes for the salmon trade. During the run of fish the 
canneries in the vicinity of Blaine put up several thou- 
sand cases of salmon a day and consume a large amount 
of lumber. The fish boxes are made of spruce. The 
association has purchased the machinery of the Borth- 
wick mill, near Goble, Ore., and will move it to the new 
location at Blaine. 

W. J. Perkins, of the W. J. Perkins Machinery Com- 
pany, Grand Rapids, has left for the east after a visit 
of several weeks on the coast. 

The R. P. Thomas Mill Company, of Anacortes, is push- 
ing work on its new saw mill and states that it will be 
ready for business in sixty days. 

The recent rains caused sudden freshets in the rivers 
and considerable loss to a number of shingle mills. In 
a recent discussion of river driving compared with rail- 
roads as a means of transporting logs to market, a con- 
servative and well posted logger expressed the opinion 
that the loggers as a whole would today be money in 
pocket if a log had never been put in a river and rail- 
roads had been the rule rather than the exception. He 
thought the initial expense had more than been offset 
by the immense losses which have at times been incurred 
on the rivers, 

The Corbin Deputy Machinery Company is placing two 
Fay planers in the Bratnober-Waite mill at Clear Lake 
and also two in the new planing mill of the Eclipse 
Lumber Company, of Everett. 

The Kerry Mill Company, of Seattle, is reported to 

have bought 100,000,000 feet of standing timber on the 
Snoqualmie branch of the Seattle & International rail- 
way. 
The Stimson, the new schooner belonging to the Stim- 
son Mill Company, started on its maiden trip, lumber 
laden, on September 26. C. D. and Fred Stimson, with: 
a party of friends, went on the schooner as far as the 
straits, returning on the tug which towed her down the 
sound. 

Several of the large logging companies on the sound 
are experimenting with hauling logs by a locomotive 
without the use of cars or trucks. The logs are taken 
in trains, dogged end to end just as they come from the 
skid road. The locomotive “snakes” this train along 
between the rails, in some cases the ties acting as skids, 
and at other camps the space between the rails is 
boarded over and kept well greased. This method of 
transportation has been used for years at a few camps 
at which the railroads had such a steep grade that it 
was difficult to control rolling stock. 

The demand for shingles is at present very brisk. 
All the mills have orders for some time in advance. 
Customers are urgent in their desires for quick ship- 
ment. The beginning of the end is seen in lake and 
rail shipments, as several of the lake transportation 
lines have issued circulars stating they would not ac- 
cept shipments after October 1, and similar notices 
from the other companies, setting dates in the near 
future, may be expected, 








The Mealy Lumber Company, of Chehalis, intends cut- 
ting about 8,000,000 feet of lumber the coming season 
and will enlarge its equipment by boilers, engine and 
mill machinery. 

Experiments carried on at Santa Barbara, Cal., have 
proven that the eucalyptus is best adapted for piling, 
as it offers greater resistance to the attacks of the 
teredo and limnadia than a creosoted spruce pile from 
Oregon. An acre, if favorably located, will produce 
about 1,000 piles, which will sell at from $5 to $10 a 
pile, thus netting at the least $500. 
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IN THE HARDWOOD INDUSTRY. 





Beech as a Flooring Wood—Michigan Hardwoods and Their Uses—Demand at Nashville not 
Affected by Political Disturbance—Reports from [lills— 
General Notes of the Trade. 





BEECH FOR FINE FLOORING. 

In a recent issue of this paper there was printed a brief 
editorial paragraph, on the whole eulogistic of beech as 
a flooring material, but which referred to the fact that 
there is one objection urged against beech as a flooring 
material for the best uses, namely, its checking proclivi- 
ties. Whatever its truth, that is the objection that is 
advanced, and that alleged tendency is given as the reason 
why beech, which is a common wood and cheaper than 
most other first-class flooring woods, is not used to a 
greater extent than it is. What is in question, however, 
is the justice of this objection. 

Attention has been called to this subject by one of the 
most prominent flooring manufacturers in the country, 
who says: “The statement in the September 22 issue 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN concerning checks in beech 
flooring is misleading and is liable to do us serious 
injury. We are manufacturing beech flooring in clear 
and first common and our product contains no checks. 
The checking occurs in heart boards which we do not use 
for flooring. Whenever you are here we will be glad to 
demonstrate to you by our product that beech flooring 
properly manufactured not only contains no checks but 
is superior to all other woods for this purpose except 
maple.” 

Probably the common idea that beech checks in season- 
ing is due to carelessness on the part of producers who 
have not been as careful as they should be. Beech, while 
not quite as hard as maple and consequently may not 
take quite as high a polish, very closely approaches it 
in this particular; but it is in addition very tough and 
strong and can be had in a uniformity of color which 
makes a most pleasing and satisfactory flooring. 

Assuming that all that is needed to avoid checking is 
to cut out the heart and to use care in seasoning, we have 
a material which is in some places fully as satisfactory 
as maple. While our correspondent says that beech is 
superior to all other flooring woods except maple, he 
implies a disparity between the two even greater than 
exists, for we believe that for some purposes beech is 
fully the equal of maple. What is needed, apparently, is 
a campaign of education on this subject. The belief that 
beech is especially subject to check must be overcome, 
and the wood must be placed in the hands of dealers, 
when its qualities and advantages in prices will unques- 
tionably give it a large place as a flooring material. 





THE HARDWOODS OF MICHIGAN. 

It was but a few years ago that Michigan was regarded 
as the great white pine producing state of the country; 
its reputation as a producer of 1umber was built upon 
white pine. ‘This king of building woods is so nearly at 
an end in that state today that it cuts but little figure in 
the white pine market. From an annual production of 
billions of teet it has gone down to millions, 

Michigan is still a great lumber producer, but the 
product is now coming in the form of hardwoods. In 
certain kinds of lumber and in the volume of production 
the state stands as pre-eminent today in the world’s mar- 
kets for hardwood iumber as it once did in pine. The 
acreage of hardwood timber within the state is much 
greater than the original white pine growth. A map of 
Michigan showing the original white pine growth would 
indicate that less than 2U percent of the vast area ever 
had a pine tree growing within its limits. ‘Lhe larger 
portion of the remaining area was originally hardwood 
iands or hardwoods intermingled with pine, hemlock and 
cedar. Of course, for many years the southern portion of 
the lower peninsula of Michigan has been a rich farm- 
ing country, but from the middle of the lower peninsula 
to the straits of Mackinac and through a large portion 
of the northern peninsula it is still a vast forest area, 
cut out here and there, but in the aggregate containing 
many thousands of acres of virgin harawood timber. 

The hardwoods of Michigan are numerous in variety 
and excellent in quality. Those that have a general 
range and grow in sutlicient quantities to be counted 
commercial woods are hard and soft maple; grey, rock 
and water elm; white and black ash; red and white 
oak; red birch; basswood; beech; sycamore and cherry. 

Specifically the hardwood most widely distributed in 
the state is hard or “rock” maple. In the northern por- 
tion of the southern peninsula it gains its highest per- 
fection, and particularly from the maple of this section 
has grown the reputation of the state for the production 
of the highest quality of hard maple lumber that grows 
in the country. In growth it ranges from 18 to 30 inches 
in diameter, with perhaps an average hight of 45 feet. It 
cuts 45 to 60 percent firsts and seconds. In the aggregate 
hard maple probably constitutes 40 percent of the total 
of Michigan hardwood growth. The quantity of actual 
white maple produced varies with the different sections, 
but in some localities a considerable quantity is sorted 
from the firsts and seconds, and is used in special and 
high class furniture work. Bird’s-eye maple, of which 
the Traverse bay region was once an extensive producer, 
is now very scarce, and that obtained is made into 
veneers for high class and fancy furniture work. 

It is this wood that has been the basis for the great 
maple flooring industries, and doubtless Michigan fur- 
nishes 90 percent of all the maple utilized for this vast 
business. In addition to furniture work, maple is being 


largely employed in buggy and carriage work, special 
furniture, washing machines, and at the present time is 
entering extensively into use for axle-trees as a substi- 
tute for hickory. 

Soft maple has a scattering growth throughout the 
entire state and is utilized more or less for many of the 
same purposes that hard maple is, but in size, quality 
and worth the wood is not nearly so good as hard maple. 

Gray elm is perbaps the hardwood of second importance 
growing within the state. It constitutes about 15 percent 
of the total. It is a timber of an average diameter of 30 
inches, with an average hight of perhaps 45 feet. It 
grows from low to high ground and requires good soil. 
In quality it will run from 30 to 50 percent firsts and 
seconds. Michigan has an established reputation on the 
quality of its gray elm. Its working qualities are excel- 
lent. When seasoned it holds its shape and finish, takes 
a stain freely and well and is a standard wood for cheap 
furniture and many other purposes. Unfortunately it 
is growing scarce. 

The rock elm of Michigan grows in moist soil, is con- 
siderably smaller in size than gray elm, of scattering 
growth and of minor importance. This wood is employed 
largely in wagon work, for hames in bending work ete. 

The water elm is a scattering and relatively cheap 
growth of the wood, attaining nearly the same size as 
gray elm. This wood is employed in wheelbarrow and 
cheap furniture work, notably for the frames of cheap 
lounges, in which the wood is entirely covered by the 
upholstery. 

The only considerable portion of white ash that grows 
in the state is in the southern portion of the southern 
peninsula, The growth is now very much depleted, but 
such as remains is of good quality. 

Black ash is another chief Michigan hardwood growth, 
and constitutes perhaps 10 percent of the whole. It is 
of an average size of about 18 inches, 20 to 30 feet in 
hight and generally grows on low Jand. It is employed 
in low grade furniture work, agricultural implements, 
interior finish and as a basis for veneer. In quality it 
runs 30 to 40 percent firsts and seconds. 

Both red and white oak are found in a scattering way 
throughout the entire lower peninsula. The white oak is 
generally of an indifferent quality, but the red oak is 
excellent. It runs from 30 to 40 percent firsts and sec- 
onds and is of excellent grain, soft in texture and rich in 
color. It grows 20 inches and upward in diameter and is 
usually about three log timber. Among the furniture 
workers of Grand Rapids, for example, Michigan red oak 
has the preference over the red oak grown in any other 
locality, and transactions are often quoted where Michi- 
gan mill run red oak commands about the same price of 
firsts and seconds red oak grown 300 miles further south. 

Red birch is a wood that grows in considerable quan- 
tities throughout the southern peninsula, but it reaches 
its highest stage of development in the northern penin- 
sula. The timber is 18 to 30 inches in size, of an aver- 
age hight of perhaps 30 feet. It has thin sap, running 
largely to red, and is of excellent quality. It compares 
favorably with northern New York, Canadian or Penn- 
sylvania birch, grown in the higher altitudes. It is 
largely employed in the furniture trade, notably in made- 
up stock, and in imitation of mahogany. In nearly all 
mahogany chair work the mahogany legs of the chairs 
masquerade in Michigan birch. 

Another so-called hardwood, constituting perhaps 15 
percent of the total growth of the state, is basswood. 
This varies considerably in quality, running from high 
class to very ordinary. The northern basswood is the 
better. That runs from 30 to 40 percent firsts and sec- 
onds. While the basswood growing in the southern part 
of the state is-larger, it is also large-hearted and red in 
quality, while the northern basswood is smaller, but is 
sound and white. It varies from 12 to 36 inches in diam- 
eter and is generally three log timber. Basswood is 
employed largely in the furniture trade, especially for 
backing, drawer bottoms and other concealed work. It 
is also made into moldings and goes more or less into 
the carriage trade. The coarser growth is manufactured 
into excelsior. 

Beech is another wood that varies materially in quality 
throughout the state. In occasional sections it is very 
fine, but ordinarily it is short bodied and quite defective. 
It rarely runs over 15 percent firsts and seconds. Such 
of the wood as is good is growing to be highly esteemed 
in furniture work. Today its chief use in that trade is 
for drawer ends, for which it has the preference over all 
other woods. It is coming to be employed extensively in 
the manufacture of flooring and bids fair to be a close 
rival to hard maple. 

Sycamore, the range of which is practically over every 
part of the United States where water abounds, has a 
scattering growth in all sections of Michigan. There is 
no comprehensive growth, however, and such of it as is 
= is usually quarter-sawed and employed for interior 

nish. 

Cherry has a scattering growth throughout the state, 
but still at one time and another Michigan has furnished 
considerable quantities of it. Such as remains of the 
wood is of fair size and excellent in quality. It is 
employed in car work, notably for' street cars and for 
special furniture. The regular furniture manufacturers 
have abandoned cherry for several years past, owing to 
the meager supply, obtainable. 


ALONG THE CUMBERLAND RIVER. 


NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 2.—The volume of business at 
this market is satisfactory. Orders are quite plentiful 
for the season and prices more uniform. It is generally 
conceded by lumbermen of both political persuasions that 
the presidential elections will have no marked effect 
on the lumber business. At present it is cutting little 
figure. Business is as good as usual at this time and 
seemingly no considerable number of orders are being 
held back on account of the political outcome. 

Goodrich & Miller, well known saw mill and lumber 
men of Fayetteville, have assigned, due to a disastrous 
accident to the mill several months ago, necessitating 
the purchase of new machinery. ‘The firm will continue 
business, it is thought, after a settlement. It is said 
assets are sufficient to meet liabilities. 

The movement of wheat in the west and the general 
heavy freight business of most roads have resulted in a 
car shortage in this part of the country. Shortage on 
the Chattanooga system will average over 400 cars a 
day, while it would take a total of 800 cars a day to fill 
the requirements made upon the road by foreign lines, 
A severe shortage is also felt on the Louisville & Nash- 
ville system. Lumbermen have suffered considerably 
from this shortage, especially regarding shipments for 
export, 

An important meeting will be held in Nashville tonight 
by a number of prominent citizens, including bankers, 
manufacturers and merchants, for the purpose of formu- 
lating measures looking to the building of additional rail- 
way lines into Nashville. A report will be submitted 
of the trip recently made by the party over the Tennessee 
Central system and a number of speeches will be made. 
It is thought an effort will be made to induce Davidson 
county (Nashville) to vote $1,000,000 worth of bonds to 
secure another railroad. This proposition will be com- 
batted. 

Frank Laird, a mill man of Brookfield, O., is looking 
for a few thousand acres of timber land in Tennessee, 
and if he can find what he wants will purchase and move 
his mills ‘here. 

It is reported that H. C. Hennegar, of Charleston, 
Tenn., has sold to a Michigan lumber company 6,000 
acres of land in the Coker creek gold region, Polk county, 
Tennessee. The price paid was $2 an acre, cash. The 
tract is said to contain valuable timber. 





UNABLE TO KEEP UP WITH ORDERS. 


Rockwoop, N. Y., Oct. 1—There is very little hard- 
wood manufactured here, and it is nearly all consumed 
here. I have been putting a mill on a lot of 1,000 acres 
which is mostly beech, maple and birch. I expect to 
saw the year round, mostly on birch and maple, a very 
fine stock. My year’s trade was never better and prices 
have been good. 1 could mot fill all my orders and have 
only a small stock on hand. EvERETT YOUNG. 





INCREASE IN OUFPUT AND INQUIRY. 


Murpuy, N. C., Oct. 1.—Stocks of poplar and oak 
are very scarce at the mills, although there are more 
than at the same time last year. ‘here is not much 
activity among buyers but the prices seem to be hold- 
ing their own, and everybody looks for an increase of 
trade after the election. There will be a considerable 
increase in the output of poplar and oak over last year. 

W. H. Woopsury. 


HARDWOOD NOTES, 


W. D. Young & Co., of Bay City, Mich., will add to 
their West Bay City plant a Garland band mill for cut- 
ting hardwood logs this winter. 

The Cleveland Cedar Company, of Saginaw, Mich., is 
reported sold out to a number of Saginaw business men, 
who will retain the shingle business but will also add 
hardwood manufacturing. G. B. Wiggins is in charge. 


Mahogany is becoming fashionable again, which 
accounts for the recent increase in importations. A 
cargo of 2,600 logs of Mexican cedar and mahogany was 
landed a short time ago at New York. 


Next spring S. Crawford & Sons, of Cedar River, Mich. 
will build a logging road to Spaulding, Mich., a dis- 
tance of twenty-four miles, traversing a rich hardwood 
tract. 


In its operations on Fence lake this winter, the Saw- 
yer-Goodman Company, of Marinette, Wis., will ship 
whatever hardwood it has by rail via the Milwaukee 
division, as its experiments in river driving last winter 
were not encouraging. The company will build a siding 
between Ponca and Amasa, Mich., for loading. 


D. G. McKee and E. B. Westcott have purchased stock 
and assumed a share in the management of the Louisiana 
Hardwood & Pine Company, organized recently under the 
laws of Missouri, with a capital stock of $100,000. The 
company has bought 16,425 acres of timber land im 
Sabine parish, Louisiana, a considerable part of which 
is crossed by the Kansas City Southern railway. The 
station is Converse, about fifty miles south of Shreve 
port. It is thought the tract will average 35,000 feet of 
clear timber to the acre, consisting mostly of white and 
black oak, pine, holly, hickory, cypress and beech. A 
saw mill will soon be put in operation and a railroad 
will probably be built. The officers of the company are 
as follows: President, J. U. Bruner, Kansas City, M0; 
vice-president, E. B. Westcott, Clarinda, Ia.; secretary 
and treasurer, E. O. Haight, Kansas City. The directors 
are Messrs. Bruner, Westcott, McKee and Green. One 
of the stockholders is A. E. Stilwell, projector and pres 
ident of the Kansas City & Orient railway. 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Characteristics of Typical Mills—Holiday Week in the Mound City—Western Missouri Trade 
and Prospects—Politics Not in Evidence in Nashville Lumberdom—Crescent 
City and Gulf Coast Conditions—The Car Shortage Problem. 





AMONG SOUTHWESTERN MILLS AND DEALERS. 
A Day at the ‘‘Cypress King [lill.’’ 


On the maim line of the Southern Pacific railroad, 40 
miles west of New Orleans, La., stands one of the 
largest cypress mill plants in the country. It is owned 
by the estate of William Cameron, that sterling Texas 
lumberman, now deceased, and is a fitting monument 
to that once great lumber operator. The town of 
Bowie is where this “Cypres Kimg Mill” is located, and 
this town, now a thriving place of 500 souls, was a few 
years ago nothing but an abandoned rice plantation. 
It lies across the railroad tracks, adjoining the great 
sugar plantation of Leon Godchaux, which embraces 
nearly 4,000 acres of cane, immense sugar mills and 
2,000 employees. 

To the traveler passing by Bowie on the Southern 
Pacific trains the town seems an odd location for a 
saw mill. But this is because one cannot see the im- 
mense brakes of cypress timber which lie back from the 
road. William Cameron, with characteristic sagacious 
business discernment, explored these cypress brakes, 
invested hundreds of thousands of dollars in lands, 
and erected the huge saw and planing mills at Bowie 
with the idea in view of owning a model cypress plant. 
The total capital is $1,000,000, which perhaps shows 
more clearly the magnitude of the Bowie property on 
the banks of Bayou Lafourche than do detailed sta- 
tistics. When Mr. Cameron died, early in 1899, he 
was realizing the fruits of his investment, amd had he 
lived to the present time he would have seen his pet 
mill a thorough success. 

One of Mr. Cameron’s most trusted men during the 
latter part of his life was T. Gordon Reddy, jr., who 
was manager of the Bowie plant while Mr. Cameron 
lived and has continued in that capacity since his 
death. A young Louisianian of exceptional energy and 
capacity, Mr. Reddy has shown himself more than equal 
to the responsibilities of handling so large an invest- 
ment, and he has scored a signal success. His first 
saw mill experience was at Baton Rouge, La., where 
he had full managerial charge of the Burton Lumber 
Company, cypress manufacturers. Since then he has 
beer continuously at Bowie, devoting his attention and 
abilities to the Cameron estate. 

“Cypress King Mill” is a double band, sawing cypress 
lumber of exceptional quality, with the usual dry kiln 
and drying accompaniments. A lath and shingle mill 
are also a part of the plant, the shingle capacity being 
400.000 daily. A log pond stands back of the mill, and 
the loggiiig railroad runs thence into the cypress brakes. 
The logs are skidded to the railroad by the most modern 
machinery. A planing mill and dry sheds complete the 
plant. The dry sheds are models, being commodious, 
well ventilated and easy of access for cars. The yards 
ovdinarily carry about 12,000,000 feet of cypress lum- 
ber. The saw mill town is paved, electric lighted, and 
everything is kept scrupulously clean and neat. 

Your correspondent saw everything at the “Cypress 
King Mili,” from a 14-foot alligator in the log pond to 
cypress boards 2x36x12. Cypress boards three feet 
wide, cleai and spotless—they looked like they had just 
come out of the laundry! Never elsewhere was seer 
such lumber for finishing or cabinet work. But, of 
course, if a cypress mill could get out any large quan- 
tity of boards three feet wide, all clear, it would be a 
gold mine. Such lumber would command fancy prices 
in any market. 

Under T. Gordon Reddy’s management the Bowie 
mill is marketing its output with no difficulty. Its 
capacity is 40,000,000 feet annually, and with the pres- 
ent demand for cypress and the growing popularity 
of this wood the estate of William Cameron has a 
valuable property here. This mill will be more than 
pleasantly remembered by the Missouri and Kansas 
Association of Retail Lumber Dealers, who were elab- 
orately entertained by Manager Reddy last winter. 


The E. G. Swartz Lumber Company, Limited. 


Munroe, La., lies in the northern portion of that state, 
and the yellow pine mill of E. G. Swartz Company, Lim- 
ited, is twenty miles north at Swartz, La., on the Iron 
Mountain railroad. This mill is one of the representa- 
tive plants in the southwest, marketing its lumber 
through a general office in the Keith & Perry building, 
Kansas City, Mo. It has been operating for years at its 
present location and its timber resources are ample for 
some time to come. 

On a visit last week the plant was found running full 
time with a good amount of business on the books, a 
stock of fair pruportions, and matters running smoothly. 
The company has always enjoyed a splendid trade among 
the retail yard dealers, George Swartz, president, havy- 
ing a host of friends and always keeping in close touch 
with the trade. He is a familiar figure at retail associa- 
tion annuals, and has a reputation of being able to secure 
geod orders even in dull times. The mill reported no 
dullness in demand, but rather an increase since Sep- 
tember over that of August. 

_ The mill plant of the company is strictly modern and 
1s kept up to the highest mechanical standard. Saw mill, 
Planing mill, dry kilns and dry sheds, logging equipment 
and log pond are abreast of those of any of the southwest, 


and the yards carry about 9,000,000 feet. The shipping 
facilities are by the Iron Mountain railroad and the 
Missouri Pacific to all competitive points, the outlet 
to the north and west being through Pine Bluff and 
Little Rock, Ark. 

The officers are George Swartz, president; John M. 
Byrne, vice-president, and Ed. G, Swartz, superintend- 
ent. “Ed” Swartz resides at the mill plant, and the 
general sales offices are, as above stated, at Kansas City, 
Mo., in charge of George Swartz. Than the latter no 
better known yellow pine man exists. He has been in 
the business for years and has visited personally nearly 
every retailer west of the Mississippi river, and many on 
the east side. It is quite natural, therefore, that the 
E. G. Swartz Lumber Company should continue to enjoy 
a large trade among the retail lumber yards of the north 
and west. 


The Blue Lake Lumber Company. 


The past year has witnessed the advent of many new 
hardwood mills throughout the south country, owing to 
the attractive prices which all lines of hardwood com- 
manded during 1899. The Blue Lake Lumber Company, 
with mills in Mississippi, on the Yazoo & Mississippi 
Valley branch of the Dlinois Central railroad, below 
Memphis, Tenn., with sellimg headquarters at Little 
Rock. Ark., is one of the new comers, which promises to 
be one of the representative plants manufacturing 
cypress lumber, oak and ash. 

E. H. Roots, of Little Rock, is the owner of the ecom- 
pany. An investment approaching $100,000 has been 
made in timber lands and a mechanical plant in Missis- 
sippi, the lands being choice cypress, oak, ash and some 
of the other standard hardwoods. The mill has been 
running for several months and the company now has 
about 1,500,000 feet of dry lumber on sticks. Recently 
the saw mill was rebuilt and strengthened and active 
sawing will be resumed in a short time, when the com- 
pany will pay special attention to its cypress timber. 

In the near future the Blue Lake Lumber Company 
will have a reputation in hardwood lumber circles. 


At the Clarkson Saw Mill, Leeper, Ilo. 


Southeast Missouri has for years enjoyed an enviable 
reputation for its soft yellow pine lumber. A great deal 
has been written about this Missouri pine, and the lum- 
ber has always found a market even during the dull 
periods which now and then afflict manufacturers. It is 
a lumber which has become very popular with the retail 
yard dealers, because of its fine grain and ease in work- 
ing, and every year adds to its strength as a seller. 

The Clarkson Saw Mill Company’s big double band 
mill at Leeper, Mo., a few hours’ ride from St, Louis, 
on the main line of the Iron Mountain railroad, is a 
representative mill of this particular region. It is in 
the heart of the Missouri pine lands, its timber being in 
almost a solid body in Reynolds county. Leeper is in 
itself an attractive town, the homes of the saw mill 
operators and officers being built on the hills east of the 
tracks, the mill plant standing on the other side on a 
level piece of ground. It is away up in the Ozark moun- 
tains, with good’, pure, bracing air and excellent water, 
and is a specially favored spot for a large milling plant. 

The timber holdings of this company are of the choicest 
in Missouri. They are ample for years to come. They 
extend nearly to the Dent county line and are reached 
by the company’s railroad, about thirty miles in length. 
An equipment of four locomotives and about eighty cars 
hauls the logs to the mill. The railroad is well ballasted 
and has good bridges, some of which are steel, and is 
kept to a high standard of physical condition. 

The mill plant proper is a double band, accessory to 
which are an excellent log pond, dry kilns, planing mill 
and dry sheds. The yards usually carry about 12,000,000 
feet of yellow pine lumber. A direct switch from the 
main line of the Iron Mountain railroad affords prompt 
shipping facilities. 

The Clarkson Saw Mill Company has always enjoyed 
a high reputation among the retail trade for excellence 
of grades, It does a Jarge business both east and west of 
the Mississippi river, and also at St. Louis and the large 
cities. It has been sawing yellow pine at Leeper for 
years and markets an annual output of about 40,000,000 
feet without difficulty, chiefly because it holds trade 
once secured. 

P. E. Wilson, who has charge of the company’s oper- 
ations at Leeper, is an experienced and astute lumber- 
man. His social qualities have made hosts of friends 
for him, and he is an aggressive pusher and a conscien- 
tious manufacturer of yellow pine. 





The steel bark American, of Liverpool, England, lies 
a total wreck on French Reef, Fla., forty-three miles 
south of Miami. The ship was bound from Mexico to 
Falmouth, England. The captain and crew were saved. 
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A. J. Peterson, George 8. Leatherbury, Jr., and John 
W. McAlpine, of Mobile, Ala., have purchased 180,000 
acres of pine timber land in Liberty county, Florida. 


THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Oct. 3.—This is the gala week of the 
year in St. Louis and lumbermen are doing little else 
than entertaining their country cousins and friends. St. 
Louis is thoroughly addicted to its season of festivity in 
the fall and that season culminates in much activity dur- 
ing fair week, which is this week. The Veiled Prophet 
paid us ‘his annual visit yesterday and the parade of last 
night was an improvement on anything St. Louis has 
hitherto attempted in that line. The fair is the fiftieth 
event that has been held and the exhibits, while along 
the same line as during former years, are much more com- 
prehensive. The doors will remain open until October 20. 

As is stated above, the local people are giving much 
of their attention to other than lumber matters, but it is 
reported around town that there is more business stir- 
ring than during last week. The improvement is not 
of enough consequence to rave over, but it seems to be 
of a substantial nature. 

The movement of lumber into and out of the city dur- 
ing September fell below the movement during the same 
month last year. Part of this was undoubtedly due to 
the car shortage, there being considerable complaint that 
shipments have been seriously delayed. This is the only 
month thus far this year where the receipts have been 
below last year’s figures. As reported by each railroad 
and packet line, the receipts aggregated 7,830 cars by 
rail and 5,721,000 feet by river, compared with 8,304 
cars and 5,393,000 feet during the corresponding month 
of last year. The shipments are ahead of last year, 
being 5,316 cars, against 5,028 cars. The receipts during 
the past week aggregated 24,830,000 feet, while the ship- 
ments were 15,540,000 feet. 

Sales of yellow pine have been heavier during the past 
week that during the preceding week, which gives an 
easier feeling. Nearly every one is pushing things to the 
extent of making price concessions, but the ideas seem 
to be a unit as to how much to cut. There are no very 
great concessions made to move dimension and com- 
mon boards, those being the strongest items on the list, 
and mill stocks having materially decreased during the 
past thirty days. Uppers, with the exception of edge 
grain flooring, are still in oversupply at mill points, 
but the efforts to increase sales of all items on the left- 
hand side of the list have been partially successful. Very 
few mills report that they have accumulated any item 
during September. The specialists are particularly 
pleased with the situation, they all being behind with 
their orders for timbers, factory flooring, railroad stock 
and other bill stuff. 

Local retailers are having a more satisfactory business 
than for more than a year and are free in expressing 
the opinion that a substantial building movement has 
started up in St. Louis. 

Hardwood people do not yet talk brightly concerning 
present conditions, but there are no bears among them 
when the outlook is discussed. Their opinion is shown 
by the willingness of the wholesale yards to increase 
their stocks further by absorbing all offerings of desira- 
ble lumber. 

At the offices of the Hogg-Perkins Lumber Company 
it is stated that business is not half bad. Sales have 
been large during the past few weeks and all hands are 
kept busy figuring on the special bills offered. 

F. H. Smith, of the F. H. Smith Lumber Company, is 
spending this week in Mobile, looking after the interests 
of the Hardwood Export Lumber Company, of which he 
is president. 

At the annual meeting of the directors of the Cotton- 
belt railway, held yesterday, the statement was made 
that the lumber movement over that road during the 
first nine months of the year was upward of 1,800 cars 
in excess of the corresponding period of last year. There 
are still those who kick at the volume of business despite 
such statements as this. 

A. C. Ramsay, of the George W. Miles Lumber & Tim- 
ber Company, says his people are seriously inconveni- 
enced by the prevailing car shortage. In other ways he 
is well pleased with the situation. Mr. Miles is at pres- 
ent down among the Arkansas mills. 

M. L, Fleishel, St, Louis representative of the Southern 
Cypress Company, Limited, was over among the retailers 
east of the river last week and found a good demand for 
his particular commodity. He reports a good local trade 
for sma]! lots, but says the large buyers are not yet in 
the market very heavily. 

J, A. Freeman, of the J. A. Freeman Lumber Company, 
says the mills of his company have as many orders on 
their books as they can very well take care of, and there 
continues to be an excess of orders over shipments. 





THE KANSAS-MISSOURI DISTRICT. 


Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 2.—With the exception that 
there is some improvement in the demand from the coun- 
try, trade conditions at this point are practically the 
same as reported last week. ‘The dealers are buying 
some. items with more freedom than they have for some 
time, but this is due more to the fact that their trade is 
increasing than to any disposition to increase’ their 
stocks. There are a good many dealers from the terri- 
tory tributary to Kansas City in town today to witness 
our fall festivities, and the general expression of opinion 
from these dealers is that the fall trade will be fair, 
probably not as good as last fall, but somewhat ahead of 
the usual fal] demand. There is no lack of money in any 
portion of the southwest. and the people are in position 
to build what they want, but in many sections the coun- 
try trade has been retarded to some extent thusfar by the 
fact that the farmers have been busy taking care of this 
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year’s crops and planting for next year and they have 
had very little time for anything else than field work. 
In most localities the seeding season is about over and 
the dealers look for quite a little spurt this month and 
expect a good demand until cold weather puts in its 
appearance. 

Wholesale price conditions are about as follows: Yel- 
low pine is stationary, with a feeling on the part of the 
wholesalers that the increased demand this month will 
fill up the mills to the extent that prices will be forced 
up a little within thirty days. White pine is firmer 
than it was earlier in the season, with indications of a 
firm market for the balance of the year. Hardwoods are 
still low and weak, but the railroad companies are begin- 
ning to come into the market, which in the near future 
will tend to strengthen prices materially. Cypress con- 
tinves as firm as ever and is the stiffest thing in the lum- 
ber market today. Red cedar shingles are gaining in 
value through the increasing demand, and are unusu- 
ally firm for this commodity, judging from the previous 
quotations this year. Sash and doors are still low but a 
10 percent advance as the result of the Chicago meeting 
last week encouraged the jobbers in this territory to 
believe that the reign of demoralization in the sash and 
door trade is at an end for a while at least. The indica- 
tions point to rather firmer markets than have prevailed 
for the last few months, on nearly everything in the lum- 
ber line and the lumbermen here hope that this will be 
the case. 

The directors of the Missouri & Kansas Association 
of Lumber Dealers are in session today and will continue 
their meeting tomorrow. All officers and directors of 
the association are present with the exception of E. C. 
Robinson, of St. Louis, who was unable to be here on 
account of business matters at home. The dates for the 
next annual meeting, which will be held at Kansas City, 
have been set for January 22 and 23, 1901, and proper 
committees have been appointed to secure reduced rates 
and look after other matters preliminary to the conven- 
tion. The directors express themselves as satisfied with 
the progress and work of the association thus far this 
year, the membership having shown a good increase and 
the complaints having been below the usual number, and 
these in most cases have been satisfactorily adjusted. 

Nels. Darling, the versatile and accomplished repre- 
sentative and manager of the Oklahoma Sash & Door 
Company, of Oklahoma City, O. T., who can sing a song 
or recite in dialect almost as well as he can sell sash 
and doors, is in the city today and will spend the week 
here. Mr. Darling, who has been over a good deal of 
Oklahoma recently, reports a fair trade down there at 
this time, with good prospects for an active demand later 
on, and says that this year the November business will 
b+ considerably better than October. 

Paul Klein, of Utica, Kan., who is an editor as well 
as a lumber dealer, is in the city today. He hails from 
Ness county, im the short grass district, but says that 
that section is all right this year and is using a good 
deal of lumber. Mr. Klein is a democrat and says that 
the democratic candidate for governor of Kansas will be 
elected, but concedes that Kansas will go for McKinley. 
E. M. Adams, of Mound City, Kan., who, on the other 
hand, is a strong republican, will concede nothing to the 
democrats, and says that Kansas will go republican on 
both state and national issues by at least 20,000. The 
most of the Kansas dealers will agree with Mr. Adams 
on this proposition, as the large majority of them, prob- 
ably seven or eight out of every ten, are republicans. 

S. E,. Mackey, who has been in the lumber business at 
Olathe, Kan., for a great many years, has retired trom 
the business, having sold his two yards at Olathe and 
Spring Hill to the Leidigh & Havens Lumber Company, 
of Kansas City. 





FROM THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orteans, La., Oct. 1.—T. H. McCarthy, secretary 
and general manager of the New Orleans Cypress Com- 
pany and of the Ruddock Cypress Company, Ruddock, 
La., after several more or less extended trips is back 
at his post for the winter. Mr. McCarthy, who has 
had exceptional advantages for observing the conditions 
of the cypress trade, was asked for a summary of the 
situation as he saw it. He said: 

“While the demand is good and the mills are having 
about all they can do to fill orders, the stocks on hand 
are sufficient to take care of the wants of the trade. 
There are no surpluses in the stocks, it is true, but 
there is sufficient dry stock to fill orders with reasonable 
promptness. The Ruddock and New Orleans companies 
are shipping on an average of 3,000,000 feet of cypress 
lumber, 5,000,000 shingles and 1,000,000 lath a month. 
There is more kiln dried lumber going on the market 
than a year ago, and’ the trade is receiving it with less 
objection. It is beginning to recognize that when cyp- 
ress lumber is properly kiln dried there is no reason 
to complain about it. 

“Prices are firm, the list being maintained strictly 
at the highest point which has been touched during the 
year. One reason why the prices are so firmly main- 
tained is that manufacturers of this lumber did not 
make the extraordinary advances last year that the yel- 
low pine manufacturers did. Cypress manufacturers en- 
deavored to pursue a conservative policy in that respect, 
and’ the fact that the list has been maintained at the 
very highest point reached is proof of the wisdom of 
their course. 

“At Ruddock, we have made some noteworthy im- 
provements during the year. The planing mill has been 
considerably enlarged by the addition of more machin- 
ery. W e have put in a new battery of boilers and a 
new 17x24.4 valve engine, with rope transmission. We 


have also put in a new blower system of piping. The 
floor space in the planing mill is now 120x140 feet.” 

The week just ended has seen some labor troubles of 
a minor character at New Orleans mills. The Union 
Lumber Company continued to be troubled by drivers, 
and carpenters of the L’Hote mill, on Toulouse street, 
struck for increased pay. The places of the strikers 
are being supplied with little trouble. 

Last Friday the saw mill of Gibbons & Nicholson, near 
Washington, La., was entirely destroyed by fire. The 
plant embraced a modern gin and a shingle mill. Gib- 
bons & Nicholson were only lessees of the plant, which 
was the property of H. L. Bidstrup, and owned the ma- 
chinery only. A considerable amount of lumber in pile 
was consumed. The loss is estimated at $10,000, with- 
out insurance, 

Hon. F. B. Williams, nominee for congress on the 
republican ticket in the third district, and one of the 
most popular men in the state, was in New Orleans to- 
day strengthening his political fences. He is getting 
stronger every day. In the heat of the campaign, though, 
he is not losing sight of his big lumber interests and 
he says that the cypress business was never in such a 
flourishing condition. 

Pensacola exported during September 29,917,089 feet 
of pitch pine lumber, 418,000 feet of oak, 217,466 staves, 
100 cedar logs, 260 cases of cedar pencil slats, 63,958 
gallons of turpentine, 13,935 casks of rosin. 

The saw mill of the Crowell & Spencer Lumber Com- 
pany, at Longleaf, thirty miles south of Alexandria, 
on the Watkins railroad, was totally destroyed by fire 
yesterday morning. The plant was valued at $25,000 
and was partially covered by insurance. 

The Mississippi Foundry Company, of Jackson, has 
purchased the interest of the Lampton brothers in their 
harrow factory at that place and will run the factory in 
connection with its foundry. 

William L. Burton, capitalist and lumberman, is 
home for the winter after his fifth annual trip abroad. 
His family, which is still in the north, will soon join 
him here. 

Lumberton, Miss., has a bank for the first time in its 
history. Organization of this, the First National Bank 
of Lumberton, was perfected last week, with the entire 
capital stock of $25,000 paid up in full. The directors 
are J. J. White, J. H. Hinton, H. H. Folk, H. A, Camp, 
R. W. Hinton, W. S. Tatum, H. A. Barnes, W. W. 
Pigford and J. 8. Love. J. J. White was chosen presi- 
dent, J. H. Hinton, vice president, and J, 8. Love, 
cashier. The bank could more properly have been called 
the First Lumber Bank of Mississippi. 

Last Thursday, five carloads of Slavs, with their bag- 
gage, reached Madison, Miss., from Chicago. There were 
215 men in the party. They were bound for the white 
oak lands of Pear] river, five miles from Madison, to: 
cut staves which will be shipped through this port. The 
timber was purchased by Chicago capital from J. F. 
Johnson, the price being $13,000. 





MOBILE AND VICINITY. 


Mosite, Ata., Oct. 2.—The past week has been the 
quietest one of the season, yet the exports amounted to 
1,603,557 feet of lumber, 100,719 cubic feet of hewn tim- 
ber, 67,648 cubic feet of sawn timber, 12,225 feet of oak, 
30,000 shingles, 2,739 cross ties, 5,851 pickets, and 
5,843 staves. 

A. 8. Benn, of Hunter, Benn & Co., is one of the most 
conservative exporters in the south, and his opinion 
is always of weight. Mr. Benn now seems to consider 
future conditions as uncertain. “We expect to do a 
large business,” said Mr, Benn recently, “but much 
depends upon freights.” 

Said another prominent exporter: “Timber freights 
are maintained to the full limit, amd 130@132s 6d is 
asked from the gulf to United Kingdom-continent, a 


range which serves to check operations for the time , 


being. Sail rates are $15 to Buenos Ayres. Brazil 
rates are quiet, though full rates are required to place 
any vessels, while West India freights are active.” 

Sawn timber is quoted at l4c, but the contracting 
price is 144¢ to 154c. Stocks are easy and all are in 
shippers’ hands. The better grades of lumber are in 
good demand, but the cheaper grades seem to be accu- 
mulating and it is reported that some lots are deliv- 
ered in Cuba as low as $18. However, the large mills 
are not selling at any such figures, and their prices are 
being maintained without much effort, owing to the fact 
that the purchaser gets what he bargains for. Just 
here, in passing, it is worthy of remark that all, or 
nearly all, of the lumber refused in Cuba would be 
refused in any city in the United States, because it is 
not what the purchaser has bought. The average fellow 
down there may not be a bad sort, take him all around, 
but when he orders a lot of 1x12 and receives a lot of 
1x6 he sets up a howl that cam be heard at Key West. 

How to market the cheaper grades of lumber this 
year is a problem with the millman just now. The 
question of shutting down the mills for a period of 
sixty days has been discussed, but while prime lumber is 
bringing $20, heart face 1x6 $17, and timber 14 cents, 
the millman must be content to allow the cheaper 
grades to accumulate at the mills. 

The Bradley Timber Company is building a new mill 
at Beaver Meadow, Ala. 

William McGee, manager of the Baird Lumber Com- 
pany, left Saturday night for a visit to the principal 
eastern cities, including a visit to the home offices of 
the company at Camden, N. J. 

J. D. Hand has recently purchased the entire plant 
belonging to Martin Lindsay, Morriston, Ala. 

The Fruitdale Lumber Company, Fruituale, Ala., has 


started up its mill on export material. J. M. Neff is 
general manager of the company. 

After a four months’ tour of Europe Dr. Bruno Dant- 
zler is at home in Mobile, being warmly greeted by his 
friends. Now, at first glance this item may seem for- 
eign to a lumber paper, but in this connection is told 
something that happened on that memorable trip to 
Denver in September, 1899. Young Dantzler went 
along and the Alabama delegation was proud of the 
handsome, unassuming fellow, who made friends with 
everybody. He was by long odds the most popular 
member of the party, being fairly snowed under with 
badges, souvenirs, and invitations galore. But some- 
thing firally came up to which only members of the 
order were admitted, and in the committee room the 
question was asked: “Is this young man a Hoo-Hoo?” 
“No, but he’s a Dantzler, from Moss Point, Miss.” 
Every lumberman from Maine to Texas knew what 
that meant, and young Dantzler was passed along. 





ON THE SOUTHEASTERN COAST. 


Brunswick., Ga., Sept. 30.—Foreign lumber ship- 
ments during September for this district amounted to 
5,942,000 feet of sawn timber, 68,764 cubic feet of hewn 
timber, 419,000 feet boards, deals, and planks, 380,000 
feet of joists and scantlings, 22,391 feet cypress cross- 
ties. Total value of lumber exports, $96,636. This is 
far below the volume for August, but is good consid- 
ering the many counteracting influences for this period 
of the year. Shipments are still sluggish and freights 
still up. Shippers are holding off on charters until 
the storm period is over, when it is probable that 
freights will resume their previous basis. Lumber of 
all descriptions is accumulating on the docks awaiting 
the turning of the freight tide. It is estimated that 
there are fully 200,000 crossties alone on the docks, 
The first steamer to resume the schedules of the John- 
stor Line is now in port loading. She will take about 
300,000 feet of lumber to Liverpool. While shippers 
do not expect much relief in charters at present, each 
day the number of arrivals is increasing. Coastwise 
shipments have been fairly good for the month, and 
will show up better than at first anticipated. 

There is still more talk of keeping the Georgia mills 
running on reduced time for an indefinite period instead 
of two-thirds time. The October meeting of the Georgia 
Saw Mill Association will develop the situation fully. 
A careful canvass of South Carolina and Florida has 
been made, and the reports will decide the matter. 

The lumber market is now quoted: Minimum yard 
sizes, $10.50@11; car sills, $12.50@13; difficult sizes, 
$14@18; ship stock, $16@18; sawn ties, $8@8.50; 
hewn ties, 35@38c. 

Some recent charters are: schoorer Jennie 8S. Hall, 
388 tons, to Boston, lumber, $6.25; schooner Henry 
Clausen, to Bath, lumber, private terms; schooner 
Charles K. Buckley, 482 tons, to New York, lumber, $6; 
schooner John C. Smith, 393 tons, to New York, lumber, 
$6. 

Reports from Fernandina state that lumber orders 
are strong and business fairly good. 

From Darien reports are that while busimess is only 
medium orders are good. The Norwegian ship Heidrus 
left for Delfyl, Holland, on Thursday, with 945,000 
feet of sawn timber and 29,800 feet of boards. No coast- 
wise shipments. 

J. R. and T. Burns, of Waycross, are erecting a saw 
mill on the Brunswick & Western railroad. They con- 
trol a timber tract of 18,000 acres. Mill will cut 
45,000 per day. 

J. N. Bray & Co., at Cecil, Ga., have remodeled their 
saw mill and are again sawing. 

A saw mill will be erected at Douglas, Ga., by W. D. 
Hill. 

Thomasville, Ga., will have a stave and headimg fac- 
tory. The plant will be erected by F. D. Desmukes, jr. 

The Beach Lumber Company, at Waycross, Ga., con- 
templates the erection of another saw mill. 

Sweat & Thompson is a new cross-ties company at 
Waycross. 

The saw mill of Charlie Jones, at Waycross, is 
reported destroyed by fire. 

S. E. Dodd’s saw mill at Fitzgerald has been destroyed 
by fire. 

Bloodworth & Jones, at Brunswick, are cutting out 
cross ties. 

The Hilton & Dodge Lumber Company is cutting out 
a fine lot of timber at its new tract on College creek, 
twelve miles above Brunswick. 

It is probable that the Altamaha river canal will be 
reopened. If so, it will be the means of over 150,000,000 
feet of lumber being handled at this port, in addition 
to its present large business. 





THE PASCAGOULA EXPORT TRADE. 


Moss Pornt, Miss., Oct. 2—When “Judge” adopted 
the “full dinner pail” as its campaign emblem it must 
have been after a visit to Moss Point, Miss., at the noon 
hour. Here the “full dinner pail” is seen literally and 
is material evidence of the prevalent prosperity. All the 
mills in the Pascagoula district are running full time, 
with a year’s cut of logs already in the mill booms. The 
Moss Point mills are in a more prosperous condition 
than ever before, and the product is sold several months 
in advance of the cut. This is especially true of prime, 
the entire year’s cut of 1901 being sold to one of the best 
firms in the south at $20. 

Sawn timber is quiet at the present time, but the 
mills show no disposition to contract at less than 16 
cents, while some of them are holding out for 18 cents. 
We learn that a big demand for sawn timber is expected 
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this year, as a scarcity of it is imminent on the other 
side. 

Speaking along these lines, S. A. Denny, of Denny & 
Co., said: “We are in no hurry to contract for our timber 
this year, as we expect prices to advance materially. 
The stocks on the other side are normal, and these are 
being reduced thousands of feet daily. We are told that 
thousands of feet of timber are resawed daily in Europe, 
in an effort to supply the demand for prime lumber. 
Last year some of the mills contracted for their timber 
early in the season, and the ink with which the ¢ontract 
was written had’ not dried before timber jumped up 2 
cents, and we do not propose to be caught this year.” 

J. L. Dantzler, of the L. N. Dantzler Lumber Company, 
said: ‘We have all the business we can possibly take 
care of with our three mills, and we do not care to con- 
tract for our sawn timber at present.” 

Fred Herrin, local manager of the Robinson Land & 
Lumber Company’s mills, reports trade quite satisfactory 
and all communications received making offers below the 
market price find their way into the big waste basket 
without much consideration. 

In short, the buyer looking for a “good thing” may 
save stationery by letting Moss Point severely alone for 
a while. 

The mills of the Farnsworth Lumber Company, Scran- 
ton, Miss., are running regularly on export stock, which 
product is loaded on vessels at the company’s wharf here. 





TENNESSEE HARDWOOD NOTES. 


MempPuis, TENN., Oct. 3.—Trade is in somewhat of a 
chaotic condition at present; not so much because of 
new stagnation to the business as because of the fact 
that dealers are not thoroughly convinced as to what 
they should do to subserve their interests best. Kasily 
a majority believes that as soon as the presidential 
election is a matter of history “things” will look up 
and prices will commence to advance. 

Just now prices may be said to be considerably off 
and the dealing in progress is lighter than it has been 
for some time. Wholesalers generally, however, believe 
that as soon as the presidential election has passed busi- 
ness will look up and there will be little trouble in dis- 
posing of all accumulated stock of this entire district. 
“At any rate,” said a well known combination mill and 
wholesale man, “by the time for spring trade there is 
no question in my mind but that the reaction will have 
had its effect and that we will be receiving as yood 
prices as we were last spring. I do not believe, how- 
ever, that we will have as brisk or as profitable winter 
business as in 1899.” 

Plain red oak, ash and quartered white oak are the 
timber that just now seem to be in greatest demand, 
and those dealers who make a specialty of these are 
happy. Quite an amount of this timber is in the yards 
of manufacturers, as some of it has been going quite 
slowly for three or four months, particularly quartered 
white oak. 

Poplar is in better demand here than any of the other 
woods and it seems the dealers cannot get as much as 
they want. The export trade of the city has been very 
seriously handicapped on account of the exceptionally 
high ocean rates. The tonnage available for export busi- 
ness from this territory now is largely confined to cot- 
ton men’s orders and there is little prospect of a change. 

The Memphis Saw Mill Company has not yet begun 
the operation of its plant. E. E. Taenzer, the president, 
said today that it would likely begin operations by the 
middle of the month and would have not less than 2,000,- 
000 feet of timber on hand for cutting purposes, While 
he realizes scarcity of timber he does not think there is 
warrant for the belief that there will be a log famine. In 
no event will the log supply be as bad and as short as it 
was last year at this time. 

The contract for the construction of the Gayoso hotel 
was let yesterday to Hennessey Bros. & Evans Company, 
of Chicago, for $348,000, and work will begin tomorrow. 





SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The Tullahala Lumber Company, of Ellisville, Miss., 
will enlarge its plant by new dry kilns, a planing mill 
and other improvements, and will build a standard 
gage railroad. It is reported that New Orleans cap- 
ital amounting to $20,000 has recently been invested in 
the concern. 

The barkentine Culboon, Captain Richter, of St. 
John, N. B., laden with 330,000 feet of fine lumber, was 





wrecked in the recent hurricane. It was driven ashore 
about thirty-five miles south of Miama, Fla., and is 
in a waterlogged condition. The crew has not been 
heard of. 

The land commissioner of Texas has received $37,- 
886.89 from Lutcher & Moore and Alexander Gilmer, 
for timber located on school lands in Newton and Jas- 
per counties, that state. 


The extension of the Tennessee division of the Ohio 
River-& Charleston railway has been completed, and it 
is expected that important lumber operations will be 
developed along its line. 


What has been pronounced by experts to be the best 
tract of longleaf pine in the United States, and known 
as the Mill Haven tract, located in Burke and Screven 
counties, Georgia, has been purchased by John W. Dickey 
and Charles S. Heard, of Augusta, Ga., for $100,000. 
The tract consists of 16,300 acres. A large profit is 
expected to accrue from turpentine alone. A large saw 
mill of 50,000 feet daily capacity will be erected at 
Savannah, to which point the timber will be rafted. It 
is estimated that there are from 50,000,000 to 60,000,000 
feet of lumber in the tract. 


The Keyser Box & Door Company’s plant, at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va., noted in a recent issue of the American 
Lumberman as advertised for sale, has been sold for 
$9,000. It is claimed it cost about $42,000 a year ago. 
It is said the purchasers will begin operations on a 
larger scale. 

A sash and door factory has secured an option on a 
building site in Manchester, Va., and will probably build 
if it can overcome the opposition of the Atlantic Coast 
Line railroad, of Virginia, to running a spur line. 

A very large lumber plant will probably soon be estab- 
lished at Sipahaw, in Wake county, North Carolina, 
about eighteen miles from Raleigh. The mill will be 
equipped for handling large quantities of pine logs, pre- 
paring dry kiln Jumber and manufacturing sash, doors, 
blinds, ete. The projectors of the enterprise are men of 
means and Raleigh will be the headquarters. 

J. E. Maginn, president of the Texas. & Gulf Lumber 
Company, of the City of Mexico, recently visited Orange, 
Tex., to look after large shipments of lumber to his 
company. Mr. Maginn is Vicegerent Snark for the 
Republic of Mexico, and an enthusiastic member of Hoo- 
Hoo. He reports that his company handled 1,100 cars 
of yellow pine lumber Jast year and expects to handle 
about 1,700 this year. It is probable 1,000,000 feet of 
lumber will be shipped from Sabine Pass this month to 
his company. 





A GREAT SHED. 


Perhaps the largest lumber shed ever constructed 
under one roof is that being erected by the Chicago 
Lumber Company, of Omaha. This building has a roof 
area of about 100,000 square feet, and it is to be cov- 
ered with Paroid roofing, made by F. W. Bird & Son, 
Chicago and East Walpole, Mass. 

This roofing was selected after careful investigation 
and consideration and was found to be the most reliable, 
durable and economical form of composition roofing 
on the market. Lumbermen will find this roofing good 
for use on their own sheds and profitable to sell. It is 
the only roofing on the market which contains the 
cement, nails and tims in the core of each roll. There 
is no tar in Paroid. 

F. W. Bird & Son have been in business since 1817— 
for more than eighty-three years—and are perhaps the 
Jargest manufacturers in the world in their particu- 
lar line of business. Their plant at East Walpole con- 
sists of twenty-two large buildings, to which additions 
are constantly being made. It will pay every lumber- 
man to read their advertisement on page 2 of this issue. 


ed 


Did you ever try to move a loaded car with an ordinary 

. pinch bar and have it slip out just as you got your whole 
weight on it? If so, we will not ask you what you said. 
Upon page 45 of this issue is the advertisement of an 
easy car pusher, which is “a good thing—push it along.” 
It has leverage enough to move three loaded cars, will 
not slip on any rail in any weather, costs $5 and is sent 
upon ten days’ trial. The manufacturers also make fine 
office and household furniture at remarkably close prices. 
Their catalogs in these lines are well worth sending for. 





CUT AND SHIPMENTS OF YELLOW PINE, BY STATES, FOR AUGUST, 1900. 
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Obituary. 


Dudley H. Hersey. 


Dudley H. Hersey, an early resident of Minnesota 
and for many years identified with the lumber interests 
of the northwest, died in St. Paul on September 25, 
after a lingering illness, at the age of fifty-five years. 
Deceased was the second son of Samuel F. Hersey, of 
Bangor, Me., and ‘came to Minnesota in the early ’60s. 
He entered the employ of Hersey, Staples & Bean, Still- 
water, and was afterward a partner in the firm of Her- 
sey, Bean & Brown. For twenty-five years prior to his 
death he was a member of the lumber firm of Hersey & 
cm Stillwater, Minn., and was well known in lumber 
circies, 
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The Funeral of Charles F. Luehrmann. 


Sr. Louts, Mo., Oct. 2.—The funeral of the late Charies 
F. Luehrmann, of the Charles F. Luehrmann Hardwood Lum- 
ber Company, took place last Thursday afternoon, the 
services being held at the church of the Holy Cross. The 
remains were interred at the Concordia Cemetery. The 
active pall bearers were selected from the employees of 
the deceased. The honorary pall bearers were J. H. Johan- 
ning, Jack P. Richardson, v. H. Trump, Richard O’Riley, N. 
Waldstein, William Druhe, E. H. Warner, P. B. Little, C. 





THE LATE CHARLES F. LUEHRMANN. 


J. Pauly, Charles Rehbein, E. Lindemann and J. H. Con- 
rades. There was a larger attendance of lumbermen than 
there has even been seen on a similar occasion in St. Louis, 
Mr. Luehrmann having held on for many years the highest 
esteem of his constituents. The death of Mr. Luehrmann, 
while a shock to his friends, was not unexpected, he hay- 
ing been in bad health for a number of years. 





George H. Cameron died October 1 of injuries received 
from an electric car. He was president of the Campbell 
& Campbell Company, of Oshkosh, Wis. 

Frank Lisko, a pioneer lumber dealer at St. Paul, Ark., 
died recently, aged 80 years. 

George P. Smith, senior member of the George P. Smith 
Company, Charles City, Ia., died September 12, of cancer. 

W. L. Goiding, lumberman, and mayor of Marion, Ind., 
died recently of heart disease. 

Henry M. Hills, a lumber broker of New York City, died 
at the Hotel Lincoln in that city on September 28, after a 
short illness. Mr. Hills had lived at the hotel for a num- 
ber of years and transacted all his business there. He did 
a large business, principally for Philadelphia firms,. and 
was well known and exceedingly popular in the trade. He 
was a member of the New York Lumber Trade Association. 





AN ATTRACTIVE SIGN, 


Our attention was recently drawn to a very attractive 
enameled sign, which the Nicholson File Company, of 
Providence, R. I., has just brought out. It is a steel 
plaque, finished in a deep blue enamel on one side and a 
brilliant scarlet on the reverse. The cuts of the file 
and rasp are shown in the exact shade of color of the 
steel, while the lettering is in silver and white. The 
plaque is designed to be hung up, and makes a fine show- 
ing on the counter or walls of a hardware store. It is 
quite in keeping with the effective advertising novelties 
brought out by this company from time to time. 

The Nicholson File Company wishes it announced that 
it will be pleased to furnish all wholesale and retail 
dealers who handle its various brands of files and rasps, 
as well as all machine and other shops where its files 
are used, with the above sign upon receipt of a request. 
If it is a large house, and more than one would be de- 
sirable for distribution among its customers, the num- 
ber required will be supplied. The company proposes to 
enclose the signs in shipments to those of their cus- 
tomers who desire them. In the case of a concern which 
does not order direct, the sign will be supplied through 
the jobber or dealer. 


o~rrrrrrverrvv—*" 


The new catalog of the Jeffrey Manufacturing 
Company of Columbus, O., as will be noticed by their 
advertisement on another page in this issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, is now ready for distribution 
and is certainly of sufficient interest to any purchaser 
of goods in their line and will be worth sending a 
postal card for. 
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COTTONWOOD MEN FORM AN ASSOCIATION. 





An Organization for Information —Producers and Handlers of Cottonwood [eet in Chicago— 
Light Stocks and Restricted Output—Demoralization in a Few [arkets 
—Prices Advanced to $14 at Cairo. 





On Tuesday of this week at the Auditorium hotel 
there was held a meeting of leading cottonwood man- 
ufacturers and wholesale handlers of the country, at 
which the following were present: 

W. H. Chapman, Chapman & Dewey Lumber Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

S. B. Anderson, Anderson-Tully Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

F. F. Nicola and Jesse W. Darling, Nicola Bros. Company, 
Pittsburg, Pe. 

Wm. Moore, Moore & MclIerren, Hoopeston, Ill., and 
Memphis, Tenn. 

Cc. 8. Korn, Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, Cincinnati, O. 

Cc. A. Ward, Ward Lumber Company, Chicago. 

H. W. Mengel, C. C. Mengel, jr. & Bro. Company, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

Wm. ©. Borcherding, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, O. 

F. C. Walsh, 2. Sondheimer & Co., Cairo, Ill. 

R. T. Cooper, Cochran Lumber Company, Memphis, Tenn. 

H. C. Bagby, Tiger Tail Mill & Land Company, St. Louis, 

o 


George I. Scott, A. M. Stevens Lumber Company, Dyers- 
burg, Tenn. 

H. Paepcke and C. Fred Yegge, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber 
Company, Cairo and Chicago. 

The meeting was called to order by Henry Paepcke, 
who explained its having been called together as follows: 


I will say that it has been at my instance that we are 
all here today. You all know that there has been a great 
deal of dissatisfaction with cottonwood conditions on the 
part of everyone engaged in the selling and manufacture 
of it. About a month ago I wrote to all of the leading 
manufacturers and dealers asking for an expression of views 
upon the cottonwood subject. In response to this letter 
I received a large number of replies, in which the writers 
with only a few exceptions expressed a desire for a confer- 
ence and they asked me to call a meeting of the cotton- 
wood trade and as a result I have done so. 


Mr, Paepcke then mentioned some of those who were 
not at the meeting, among them George E. O’Hara, of 
DeMontcourt & O’Hara, Cairo, Lll., who sent a telegram 
stating that just as he was leaving an important busi- 
ness matter came up which prevented his attendance. 
He stated, however, that he had canvassed the Cairo 
trade and that they all agreed to abide by any policy 
which the meeting might recommend. Strong and en- 
thusiastie letters from Rankin & Kimball, of St. Louis, 
and the Osceola Land & Lumber Company of Cairo, 
regretting enforced absence and promising full co-oper- 
ation, were also read. 

Mr. Paepcke stated that he had no plan of organiza- 
tion to submit to the meeting, but said it would be of 
importance to have a free interchange of views. He 
nominated H. C. Bagby, of the Tiger Tail Mill & Land 
Company, St, Louis, Mo., as temporary chairman, who 
was elected by acclamation and took the chair. C. Fred 
Yegge, of the Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, was 
elected as secretary of the meeting, with Albert Cone, 
of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, acting as assistant. Mr. 
Bagby accepted the office and in regard to the cotton- 
wood situation spoke as follows: 


What is the Matter With Cottonwood? 


The call for this meeting, I understand, was issued by 
Mr. Paepeke in order to take some action upon the demor- 
alization of prices in cottonwood. So far as I am’ per- 
sonally concerned I want to say that we have not felt 
that; simply perhaps because we are so situated in rela- 
tion to river shipping that from the first of August we 
are practically out of the business until we can use the 
river again the next season, say December or January. And 
while I have heard in a general way of this demoraliza- 
tion and disposition to cut prices, where it comes from I 
have not been able to determine. In fact my investigations 
have failed to prove that there was an overplus of stock. 
If that be true, however, 1 think it highly important that 
some steps be taken by the cottonwood men who control 
a really important factor in the lumber business, for the 
reason that all of them who are at all familiar with the 
cottonwood district know that the supply is limited and 
it is going to be but a few years until it is completely wiped 
out. Therefore I have never felt that there was any 
occasion for uneasiness about the future of prices on cot- 
tonwood. Of course they* are governed somewhat by the 
prices on other lumber; and then this is a presidential 
year and that has always had more or less to do with 
the prices of almost every commodity and not less so 
in lumber. So this feeling of depression is, I would say, 
general. There doesn’t seem to me to be any reason for 
any fears of what the future may have for cottonwood; but 
the gentlemen seem to think, and I presume it is a fact 
all over the country, that there has been a disposition 
upon the part of some to cut prices. You who have had 
the advantage of railroad facilities and who have been in 
touch with the market at all times are better able to talk 
on that subject than I. I can, however, say this, that 
in the last week or ten days we have had more inquiries 
for cottonwood than we have had for six months, previous. 
No prices have been mentioned, but they have simply asked 
us if we were ready to make prices; and I judge by that 
that with this political question now before us, there was 
simply a tendency to hold off rgther than a tendency to 
depress prices. I think it would be well for us to exchange 
our ideas and then try to formulate some plan to hold 
prices where we think they ought to be. 


Mr. Paepcke repeated his former statement that he 
had no definite plan to submit, but suggested’ two or 
three different lines upon which a plan of association 
or co-operation could be formulated. He said that Mr. 
Ward had had some experience along these lines and 
could probably enlighten the meeting. 


Cc. A. Ward—Mr, Paepcke’s remarks would indicate that 
I have had some experience in formulating a plan by 
which money might be made. I want to assure everybody 
here that I have had no experience whatever except as an 
individual member of the Ward Lumber Company, and I 
have no clearly defined scheme in my mind along which 
the cottonwood business could be carried on and any decline 
in prices prevented. It would be my judgment this morn- 
ing that we perhaps could arrive at the object of this meet- 
ing more readily if in this préliminary conference we state 
candidly our experiences and our observations on condi- 
tions, and supplies, and the market, and prices, and pres- 
ent and future demand; and then that before we adjourn 





for the afternoon session the chair appoint a committee 
of five members from the gentlemen here present, who 
shall act together and receive the suggestions that the other 
gentlemen may submit and who shall if possible be able 
to offer to this meeting before its final adjournment a plan 
of organization either by a corporation or by an associa- 
tion. 

I have not been interested financially in cottonwood until 
during the last fourteen months to any extent. Something 
over a year ago we started in with a new plant in Missis- 
sippi and we had more than the usual delay in getting it 
on a running basis, but we are now sawing at Rosedale 
about 40,000 feet daily and have a prospect that that mill 
can be kept supplied with logs indefinitely. But there is 
now a large amount of timber down in the woods cut last 
fall and winter with the expectation that it would be 
flooded out. That timber is being cut out as it can be 
teamed out; so that as far as I have been able to discover 
there is a prospect of many mills not running to their full 
capacity on the Mississippi and its tributaries. 

Now, in regard to marketing the product: We have prac- 
tically sold nothing since we have been in operation and 
I have found that it is because our price is too high. 
I think that there are plenty of people who would buy 
my lumber if it was cheaper than others’ and some of 
them would buy even if it was as cheap; but we haven’t 
sold a million feet; we haven’t sold a half million feet. 
We now have got 4,000,000 feet down there and we want 
to sell it. But we haven’t got our price and we have 
been waiting. I am here today to have the rest of these 
men come up to those figures. I sold some in Chicago 
at $17.50. 1 turned down an offer for a half million feet, 
but took ten cars at a less price. 


The Chair—Have you any idea as to why purchasers 
are holding off? 

Mr. Ward—I may say from my observation of the market 
that the buyers are merely buying what little they are 
forced to buy from hand to mouth and are as much ag 
possible substituting other lumber in the hope to break 
the cottonwood market. I don’t think the larger holders 
have been very weak in price, but that manufacturers of 
boxes have been hoping to get a market down to at least 
$14 on box common. A concession doesn’t seem to increase 
business, but they seem to have gotten along in lumber 
as in everything else without buying heavily. 

The Chair—Would you say that that was caused by 
overproduction ? 

Mr. Ward—No; I think that most of the consumers 
had some kind of a line contract ready last spring and 
there has been a falling off in demand and they have 
pieced out with what little stuff they have bought in bass- 
wood, gum and those things. Many of them have now 
reached the point where they want to place a large order 
and they don’t know just how long they ought to wait. 
They are willing to buy as soon as they feel that they will 
not have to pay more than anyone else. 


¥F,. F, Nicola, of the Nicola Bros, Company, Pittsburg, 
Pa., was called upon and responded as follows: 


Forcible Presentment of Cottonwood’s Claims. 


To us the situation in cottonwood seems peculiar. The 
area of cottonwood is very limited. The amount of cot- 
tonwood available is visible. Probably there is proportion- 
ately less cottonwood under manufacture or to be manu- 
factured than any other well known wood; less than pine; 
less than hemlock; less than cypress. The cottonwood 
business is in the hands of a certain number of people; 
so few that you can point them out—probably not more 
than twenty-five—and these twenty-five or thirty people 
who are in the business would include not only the manu- 
facturer, but those people who stand between him and 
the buyer. I don’t include in this the small brokers or 
men who are handling a little cottonwood in connection 
with other stock, but I mean those who are really in the 
cottonwood business. They will not exceed twenty-five or 
thirty people. Where cottonwood has once been introduced, 
as far as I know, it has not been displaced by any other 
wood. I don’t know of a single place where cottonwood 
has been used and where the buyer has said, “‘We have been 
using cottonwood for such and such a purpose, but we are 
now using = or hemlock.” 

Now we have a limited area of supply; we have a lim- 
ited number of people in the business; we have an active 
demand for the stock, if the demand is permitted to have 
jlay. The trouble seems to be that some of our people 
lave gotten nervous. The stock has been accumulating and 
has not gone off as fast as it did in the spring. There 
may have been other reasons: Inability to carry stock or 
lack of piling room. But whatever the reason may be they 
have Poe ge rattled. Now if we could exchange views today 
and find out what there is in cottonwood ready for the 
market and what is likely to come out within the next six 
months I think there would be an entirely different feelin; 
and that we will feel not so much inclined to get rid o 
our stock regardless of what we get for it. 

Now take the comparative side of the wood. What other 
wood is there that has the width, that has the strength 
and that is adapted to the trade uses that cottonwood is 
adapted to and that you can buy for the price of cotton- 
wood? Suppose that you were buying pine. After you 
had cut out the waste and allowed for the advance you 
would have paid a good deal more than you are now pay- 
ing for cottonwood—$15 in Chicago. ‘The price of cotton- 
wood has simply gone down by reason of our own lack of 
backbone and not by reason of competition with any other 
wood. You can’t buy cypress for any such price. The 
man who can buy firsts and seconds cottonwood today for 
$20 would have to Rey, for poplar, the only substitute in 
most of the uses, $30 to $33; he might in an exceptional 
case get it for $28. So under these circumstances I see 
no reason why with co-operation among the people who are 
assembled here and with a better understanding, we cannot 
accomplish a great deal in sustaining the market. 


Mr. Nicola in closing said that he thought the first 
thing they ought to arrive at would be the compilation 
of information as to individual statistics of cottonwood; 
and Mr. Ward made a motion that a committee of two 
be appointed to. collect statistics from the members 
present regarding the amount of cottonwood on hand 
by grades at the present time, the amount produced 
during the past twelve months and the probable pro- 
duction for the coming six months. The motion pre- 
vailed and Mr. Ward and Jesse Darling were appointed 
to perform this work. 

The chair asked for further views upon the situation 
and Mr. Paepceke responded as follows: 

As far as the Chicago situation is concerned I can 
enlighten the meeting upon this point. Cottonwood has been 


in good demand in Chicago up to lately. Common and 
cull were selling at $16.50 and even $17. Then men came 





in here and offered cottonwood for $15.50, for some rea- 
son, and in order to get that out of the market we bought 
it. There were several other offers at $15 and there was 
some stock offered here at $14.50. The man did not offer 
it himself, but through a scalper. The scalper had gone to 
the consumer, saying, ‘‘I will sell you cottonwood at $14.5u 
if you want it,’ and that established the market in Chi- 
cago. But as soon as that had been absorbed the price 
rallied again to $15, which it is today. ‘Then another con- 
cern at Cairo happened to pick up a bargeload of lumber 
cheap and sold it here as low as $14.50 for the common 
and cull and [ understand that they made money out of 
it. They unloaded it from the barge on cars and sold 
the common and cull to box men here, and the firsts and 
seconds to the reaper men, and made a good thing out 
of the deal. I do not believe that men engaged in the 
manufacture of cottonwood or being large dealers have 
sold at such ridiculous figures; but when men like the 
Cairo dealers referred to dump forty or fifty cars on this 
market it bears the price down. 

Now I have heard bere conversation regarding the rela- 
tive prices between pine and cottonwood. ‘The grade of 
pine that compares with this cottonwood is what is called 
No. 3 and the man who cuts it up, vox common cotton- 
wood, gets more out of it than by buying No, 3 pine. ‘The 
pine has so many knots and other defects that there ig 
a large waste to it. While cottonwood is cheap it is not 
because of competition with other woods. It seems to 
me, however, that this is the main feature of the cotton- 
wood business; a man buying a stray bargeload and bring- 
ing it up here and selling it for whatever he can get for it, 
That is one of the things and there is of course some un- 
certainty about the election. Everybody knows about what 
the outcome wil: be, but still there is some apprehension 
that Bryan might get in. Are there any Bryan men here? 
| Laughter and the remark, ‘We don’t see any.’’] 

Now, as far as our own firm is concerned, we are cut- 
ting and handling in the neighborhood of 100,000,000 feet 
a year. Of course we have to sell our firsts and seconds, 
but we have not been selling any common and cull; we 
have not sold fifteen cars for the last three or four years, 

And now these are my opinions as to the things which 
have depressed the market. ‘The first is the buying of stray 
bargeloads of lumber and selling at a cut price. ‘The see- 
ond is the election. ‘The election will be over soon and 
if we can control this lumber we will be making more money 
than we are now. 

Mr. Ward—Do I understand that in your opinion No, 
3 pine is not so good as common and cull cottonwood? 

Mr. Vaepcke—No. No. 3 pine runs 15 to 20 percent 
waste, Cottonwood has not so much shake and it runs to 
better widths. 


The chair inquired if any other gentleman knew of lum- 
ber having been offered at cut prices. 

Mr. Paepcke—I was surprised to hear that it had been 
selling at reduced prices on the Mississippi river, but I 
don’t know about that. We have three very large mills 
and take the cut of fifteen or twenty small mills. 

Mr. Cooper—-There is another thing that suggests itself 
to me now about the selling price of cottonwood that I 
think has never had particular attention. That is the 
cost of manufacture. kiverything that we buy is higher 
and labor is up; we have to pay about $2 more for filers 
and sawyers and the price of logs is up and I don’t know 
how we can sell cottonwood cheaper. How any sensible 
business man in the face of the advance in the cost of 
manufacture will make the present prices on cottonwood 
seems ridiculous to me. 

The Chair—I would like to ask Mr. Paepcke if in his 
opinion the dumping of a bargeload or two of cottonwood 
upon the Chicago market would affect the price over the 
whole country? 

Mr. Paepcke.—I do not believe it, but perhaps the next 
bargeload would be dumped in Cincinnati. 

Mr. Nicola—My experience is that if you give a man 
a small quotation which enables him to show it to your 
competitors that fixes the price. ‘To ignore the infiuence of 
a small source of supply in this way would be wrong. 

Mr. Paepcke—I honestly believe that two or three cars 
offered at a low price will establish a market. 

Mr. Nicola—T'wo or three cars of cottonwood goes to a 
scalper and he sells each of the three cars to a separate 
consumer and then he shows the invoice to a salesman and 
covers up the name and the salesman will turn and say 
you can’t get more than $14 for cottonwood, for that 
is the going price now. 

The Chair—The question is as to whether the sale of a 
small lot of lumber should establish a price. The disposi- 
tion of everybody is always to buy as low as possible and 
sell at the best price. Mr. Paepcke is both a manufacturer 
and a consumer. I presume that if Mr. Paepcke found a 
bargeload of lumber at Cairo he would buy it for as low 
as he could get it. At the same time I doubt if he would 
sell at those figures. The whole question I think should 
be considered under the conditions with which they present 
themselves to each of us. 

Mr. Cooper—There have been no large loads of lumber 
purchased at Memphis that I know of. 


Several others corroborated this statement. 
The Export Trade, 


The Chair said that he would like to hear from some 
one along the Ohio river district and called for H. W. 
Mengel. 


Mr. Mengel—We have not been selling a great deal 
lately, except for export. Of course we export our better 
grades, but our box common we have not been able to 
sell, because we cannot get our price, but I think in short 
time, when this election is over and the bad roads begin 
and it is hard to get the stock out, cottonwood will get 
up again where it should be. Of course it will be a pretty 
hard matter to prevent a man selling in a market if he 
wants money, unless we can formulate an association to 
take care of a man of that kind and carry him along. 

- ae Paepcke—I understand that the export business Is 
ght. 

Mr. Mengel—The ocean rates are very high, on cotton- 
wood especially. There is a great deal of cotton and grain 
moving and the Chinese war has taken a great many 
steamers; and especially In New Orleans cottonwood 18 
always 2 cents higher than any other soft wood an 
that has a great deal to do with the cottonwood trade. 

Mr. Paepcke—I suppose that may have had an influence, 
as some of those in the export trade have come back 02 
their home market. 

Mr. Mengel—Still, a great many are exporting heavily 
at prevailing prices. 

ay Paepcke—Have you ever exported any common and 
cull ? 

Mr. Mengel—No, we have exported none at all. It does 
not pay. as it is too cheap. Even in firsts and seconds 
prices have been somewhat demoralized for export. 

Mr. Paepcke—I understand that some common goes 48 
firsts and seconds. 

Mr. Mengel—Yes, that is so, and that is another thing 
which has — demoralize export prices. 

Mr. Korn, of the Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, Cinein- 
nati, O., was called upon for his estimate of past and 
future conditions and said: “Our experience has 
much the same as that of the rest of the gentlemen here. 
We at the beginning of the year. made our calculations for 
this year for our supply and contracted for about what we 
thought we would handle. The year has been disappoint- 
ing and the supply that we had provided for these twelve 
months it will take perhaps sixteen months to close 0Ub 
We have had discussed here the reasons or combinations 
of reasons why the market is in its present condition a0 
what we want to do now is to find a remedy. Now 
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of us have got lumber that is costing us more money 
than it did last year and we have got to be very careful 
pot to figure below a safe margin of profit in selling it. 
We usually figure as low as we dare and then shut our 
eyes and make a price. We sort of lose confidence and 
are afraid somebody else will make a lower price than we 
do. We are getting very little business right now and 
don’t expect very much until after election, and I think 
if those who own stock would hold off and maintain a 
little firmness for thirty days there would be a general 
resumption. I don’t think that it is so much overproduc- 
tion as underconsumption. I find in our own experience 
that it is not altogether a matter of prices in getting 
business. The consumer’s wants are less than he expected 
and he is not purchasing, and the dealers are not ready to 
take in the lumber on old orders, and it is largely a 
matter of courtesy on our part not forcing it on them.. 

The Chair—Mr. Moore, what has been your experience? 
You are a manufacturer and also a consumer. 

Mr. Moore—It has occurred to us that the cottonwood 
situation is peculiar. White pine is being held at firm prices, 
with no practical reduction ; poplar is very scarce and dear, 
and yellow pine is now advancing and has advanced recently 
$1 a thousand feet. And so to us it is not clear why cot- 
tonwood should have taken the position it has and why it 
should be so low today. I believe it has been largely lack 
of demand to start with; and then the manufacturer has 
become too urgent to sell and has attempted to force the 
market when there was no market in existence. It seems 
to me that now the time is approaching when there will 
be a better demand and when better prices can be obtained. 
{ don’t believe that any man can manufacture lumber and 
gell it delivered in Chicago for $15 and make any money 
at the present price of logs, and stumpage is going to be 
scarcer. It should be possible to raise the prices on com- 
mon and cull cottonwood lumber to $17 in Chicago, and 
advance the price on firsts and seconds $2 also, and then 
make another effort to get more starch into the price-list 
after the election. 

Mr. Moore then gave some experiences of his in the 
can manufacturing industry and also in the canned 
goods line, in both of which he is interested, showing 
the beneficial effects of organization upon an unduly 
depressed price-list. 

The Chair—Mr. Moore, in your opinion has the small 
manufacturer been largely the cause of depressed prices? 
If so, would he be able to prevent the restoration of prices? 

Mr.. Moore—If the majority of the manufacturers go into 
an association the few outside will interfere a little with 
the trade, but they can’t break the market. 

Mr. Defebaugh—They can’t fill large orders and the cot- 
tonwood trade is largely large orders. 

Mr. Moore—You will find it a good deal easier to sell 
cottonwood at $2 higher in thirty days than to sell it at 
the present price today. 


William Borcherding, of Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, 
0., was called for and after expressing his regret that 
Mr. Bennett personally could not have been present at 
the meeting, said: 


Our experience has been much the same as those of 
others expressed here. We handle our cottonwood on a 
little different line from most manufacturers. We make 
our firsts and seconds & inches and up wide and don’t make 
any box boards. We sell a man 8 inches and up stock 
or we don’t sell him anything. We make a strictly No. 1 
common and we make a cull. Our instructions to our trav- 
eling men are to hold to our prices no matter what prices 
are shown to them. Most of our competitors give a man 
what he wants in width. We have sold cottonwood to 
men who I think would have some preference for us in 
the matter of trade, but we have lost their trade because 
they could get 12 inches and up at just $1 a thousand more 
than we charge for 8-inch and up stock. I know of other 
cases where people are buying wide stock, 12 to 14 inches 
and 13 to 17 inches, nearly as cheap as we are selling 
our firsts and seconds 8 inches and up. 

George E. Scott, of the A. M. Stevens Lumber Com- 
pany, Dyersburg, Tenn., was called for and said: 

The prices we have been getting recently have not 
been in accord with the prices we have got during the 
last twelve months. The experience related here by the 
gentlemen is I expect the experience of every mill man and 
every lumberman. If it were not for the small mill men 
I do not think we should have any trouble in realizing 
a reasonable profit on cottonwood lumber on the stock 
now in hand. In our country, western Tennessee, there has 
been no overflow to carry out the timber and many people 
have had to team it out and that is quite expensive. One 
party is now putting in a mill to cut out timber that 
would otherwise have been brought out by an overflow. 
Logs that sold two years ago at $3.50 to $4 a thousand now 
bring $6 and $6.50 a thousand and perhaps some have 
been sold for more than that. There is only a little cot- 
tonwood in the whole world and cottonwood ought to bring 
higher prices than it has ever brought; and it is the fault 
of manufacturers themselves that it does not bring it. We 
do not propose to sell at less than the price of a year ago 
and I think that we will get it within the next ninety days. 


It was moved by C. A. Ward that a committee of five 
be appointed by the chair to formulate and submit to the 
afternoon meeting such a plan of organization as they 
might deem best for’ the interests of the cottonwood 
trade. The motion was seconded by Mr. Paepcke. 


Increase in Cost of Production. 


The Chair—Before putting that motion I shall hold it 

In abeyance a few minutes. I think that the gentlemen 
who may compose the committee in formulating that plan 
will find it of assistance to have at least some expression 
from the mill men as to the cost of production, taking the 
cost of timber as it has naturally enhanced in value and 
the increased value of machinery and labor and all that 
48 affected the price of lumber. I would be glad to have 
Suggestions here from Mr. Cooper upon that subject. 

Mr. Cooper—I am not prepared to tell exactly, but there 
has been a considerable increase in the cost of manufac- 
ture of lumber as well as of everything else. I think it 
as been over 20 percent within the last two or three years. 
One reason for the increased cost of manufacture has been 
that in other years we have been handling a different kind 
of logs, commonly averaging 36 inches, but now we run 
down to 18 or 20 inches and consequently we cannot cut 
88 many feet on the same pay roll. We buy from $1,000 
to $2,000 worth of rope annually and that has advanced 
200 to 300 percent, while labot has advanced from 3 to 10 
percent over last year. Logs are $2.50 to $3 a thousand 
eet higher, being now $7 to $7.50 at Memphis and rather 
Poor logs at that. 

r. Chapman—We are manufacturers and consumers also 
of cottonwood. We handle about 25,000,000 feet and con- 
sume nine-tenths of the stock. I don’t know of any cot- 
tonwood for sale north of Memphis on the Fort Scott & 
Memphis railroad; I don’t know of a carload. 


Mr. Chapman thought it was the small dealer who was 
the disturbing factor. He said that his company held 
in position to buy up small stocks at any time 
rather than have them a disturbing factor in the mar- 
ket and they expected to still continue this policy. His 
m had very little firsts and seconds for sale, he said, 
use the seconds largely went into the common and 





culls and were used in box making. The firm had had 
offers that would net $24.40 for box boards less than ten 
days ago. He said: 

“I think that anybody who has got a stock of cottonwood 
has got something that is valuable. I think that the fact that 
we have had such a year or so of unusual demand for ma- 
terial of all kinds has perhaps stimulated production to a 
larger extent than it should. I would like to have you point 
out a man that has not sawn all that he could; I know that 
we have done so. Every one has had an unusual trade for 
the last year or so, and now it seems to me that the thing to 
do is for us to hold up a little for a while. We closed one of 
our mills the last of August, and we expect to close another 
the first of October. I think that if we would all take a lit- 
tle interest in that line and try to control the small stocks, 
it would have a big influence upon the market. Take these 
little stocks and manufacture a little less yourself. Your 
stumpage is not going to run away. It has got green leaves 
on it, and is growing a little larger every year. 

Mr. Moore—I think it is a good policy to curtail the man- 
ufacture. We are shutting down a mill the first of this 
month. I believe that every manufacturer should curtail his 
operations a little bit. 

The motion prevailed and the chair appointed a com- 
mittee on organization as follows: F. 8. Nicola, chair- 
man; H. Paepcke, George E. Scott, W. H. Chapman, C. F. 
Korn. The meeting then adjourned at 1 o’clock until 3 
o’clock. 

Afternoon Session. 


The committees were some time in completing their 
work and it was nearly 4 o’clock when the after- 
noon session was called to order by Chairman Bagby. 
The committee on statistics presented a report giving 
detailed figures regarding the thirteen firms represented 
in the meeting, which indicated, by the combination of 
stock on hand and the prospective cut, a light and prob- 
ably inadequate supply for the trade of the coming year, 
especially as the demand is expected to be heavy. There 
was some little discussion of the bearing of these sta- 
tistics upon the situation, the majority taking them 
to mean that cottonwood was in light supply at the 
present time to the extent of 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 
feet. 

Chairman F. F. Nicola, of the committee on plan of 
organization, submitted a report recommending the 
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formation of an association to be called the Cottonwood 
Lumber Association, that should have a paid secretary 
and should begin active work when its membership 
should comprise 80 percent of the estimated production. 
The committee also made suggestion as to what it con- 
sidered to be fair present prices upon cottonwood f, o. b. 
Cairo, lll., as a basis list, which matter was taken up 
for consideration later in the session. 

The report of the committee was followed by a con- 
siderably extended discussion, a number of the commit- 
tee stating that their ideas of organization were much 
along the plan of the Southern Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association,which has an inspection bureau, a bureau of 
information, a statistical clearing house and a standing 
price list committee. Mr. Korn upon being called upon 
made a brief explanation of the scope of the workings of 
that association. Mr. Ward offered an amendment to 
the report in which the members pledged themselves to 
attend an officially called meeting for organization, but 
later it was decided to complete the organization of the 
present meeting, and Mr. Ward’s amendment, which 
had been adopted, was reconsidered. Mr. Nicola moved 
that it be the sense of the meeting “that we form an 
organization to be known as the Cottonwood Lumber 
Association.” The motion carried. 


Election of Officers. 


The selection of officers of the permanent organization 
being in order, Mr. Nicola put in nomination for presi- 
dent H. C. Bagby, who was unanimously elected. Mr. 
Paepcke was elected treasurer, and C. P. Yegge, the tem- 
porary secretary, was continued in the secretaryship 
until such time as a paid secretary could be provided. 
F. F. Nicola was elected first vice-president, and C. F. 
Korn second vice-president. An executive committee 
was selected, after a careful canvass in order to secure 
a representation of all the districts, consisting of the 
following gentlemen: C. A. Ward, of Chicago, chairman; 
Henry Paepcke, Chicago; Robert T. Cooper, Memphis; 
W. E. Smith, Cairo; C. F. Korn, Cincinnati. 

A motion was offered by Mr. Moore and carried, that 
the executive committee be authorized to draft rules for 
the government of the association, and to issue a price- 
list. It was also moved by Mr. Moore that the executive 
committee be authorized to employ a commissioner to 
take up the work of the association and particularly 
the securing of additional members, as promptly as pos- 


sible. This motion was seconded by Mr. S. Nicola and 
promptly carried. 

The chair suggested that the work which would nat- 
urally fall to the commissioner could be done by the 
members then present in a missionary sort of way, by 
taking up the matter in their respective markets with 
their competitors. 

It was then moved and carried that those present sign 
the organization roll of membership, which was done. 

Prices Substantially Advanced. 

It was moved and carried that the next meeting of the 
association be held in Cairo, Ill., subject to the call 
of the chairman of the executive committee. It was 
moved by Mr. Moore that it be the sense of the meet- 
ing that the prices be put up to the basis of last year; 
but this was pointed out as being too indefinite, Mr. 
Paepeke stating that the prices last year were $12 
in February and ranged up to $18 from that. It was 
therefore decided to adopt a definite price list along the 
line of the recommendation of the committee, although 
their price on common and cull at Cairo was raised 
from $13 to $14. The list which was finally approved 
to go into effect at once was as follows: 


Pinate amd quettte, Mies ov ccc cece ctitds dees sceit $20.00 
Firsts and seconds, 1% and 1% inech................ 21.00 
Wagon box boards, 13 to 17 inches wide............ 25.00 


Wagon box boards, special widths and over 17 inches. . 27:00 
Common and cull, inch 14 
Common and cull, 1% and 1% inch................. 

The above prices are f. o. b. Cairo and prices at other 
points are to be made by adding the rail freight rate. 
The price-list was made to be in effect for thirty days. It 
was moved by F. F. Nicola and carried that the secre- 
tary be instructed to send out the price-list at once to 
all of the members of the cottonwood trade, also in- 
forming the members not present of the action of the 
meeting in other respects and inviting co-operation in 
the plans adopted by the meeting. The meeting there- 
upon adjourned. 

Cottonwood Convention Notes. 

The president of the Cottonwood Lumber Association, 
H. C. Bagby, of St. Louis, Mo., is also president of the 
Tiger Tail Mill & Land Company, of Tiger Tail, Tenn. 
This is one of the largest cottonwood mills in operation 
and Mr. Bagby has always taken a prominent part in 
cottonwood association work, having been identified with 
the Mississippi Valley Cottonwood Association, an or- 
ganization which has been dormant for two or three 
years, but which established the present grading and 
recognized weights of cottonwood. He was early in its 
history vice-president of that association, and, we be- 
lieve, later president. The mill of his company is lo- 
cated on the Mississippi river and hitherto has been 
without rail connection; but the Illinois Central is now 
building a branch line from Dyersburg, Tenn., which is 
expected to reach Tiger Tail eventually, giving a rail 
outlet to the product of the Tiger Tail Mill & Land 
Company. We are pleased to give herewith a portrait 
of Mr. Bagby, who is a good parliamentarian and a 
forceful and conservative business man and has made a 
marked success of the cottonwood business, even though 
confined by his location, as far as cottonwood is con- 
cerned, to a barge business. However, the company does 
a general lumber business from its office in the Union 
Trust building, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. Bagby is an enthu- 
siast on the subject of cottonwood and purposes in his 
holdings to practice forestry methods. He insists that 
a tract of cottonwood, if carefully logged so as not to 
injure the young timber, can be logged over every 
twenty years and secure from, say, 4,000 to 5,000 feet 
to an acre each year. At this rate it would not take a 
very large tract to keep a good mill in continuous oper- 
ation. He is also indignant at the tremendous waste 
of cottonwood caused by careless logging by those whe 
simply secure the timber on a tract and cut out all that 
is merchantable without regard to the young growth, 
and by the operations of slack stave manufacturers, who 
clean up the young timber as well as the adult growth 

One of the attendants who was interested rather in 
the handling and consumption of cottonwood than in ita 
manufacture was 8. B, Anderson, of the Anderson-Tully 
Company, of Memovhis. This is one of the heaviest box 
manufacturing concerns in the country. 

William Moore, who was a prominent factor in the 
meeting, is a member of the firm of Moore & McFerren, 
of Hoopeston, II]., and Memphis, Tenn. At the former 
place they are extensively interested in the canning 
business and in banking, while at Memphis they have 
a large cottonwood saw mill and a box factory. Mr. 
Moore is much interested in politics and from his in- 
terests at Hoopeston is well acquainted’ with the senti- 
ment of the community. He says that if the whole 
state goes as will the territory surrounding Hoopeston 
the republican majority will be double this year what 
it was four years ago. 

It was a new thing to see in the cottonwood meeting 
representatives from Cincinnati and Pittsburg, but the 
especial interest of those towns in that wood as a com- 
mercial commodity has been developed since the old as- 
sociation was a factor. F. F. Nicola, of the Nicola Bros,’ 
Company, Pittsburg, was especially forceful. He is a 
remarkably clear-cut thinker and speaker. In the first 
speech he made in the meeting he set forth the cotton- 
wood situation as forcibly and strongly as if it had been 
the result of careful preparation instead of an im- 
promptu effort. As a speaker he is remarkably concise 
and epigrammatic. 

C. F. Korn is the manager of the Farrin-Korn Lum- 
ber Company, of Cincinnati. This is a company or- 
ganized by himself and M. B. Farrin to handle the rap- 
idly growing cottonwood department of the latter’s busi- 
ness. It has been exceptionally successful and handles 
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a large amount of cottonwoed, much of which is practi- 
cally its own manufacture. 

William C. Borcherding represented Bennett & Witte, 
the heavy hardwood lumbermen of Cincinnati, whose in- 
terests in cottonwood have come to be about as extensive 
as in any other wood, Mr. Borcherding is a young man 
who has made something of a study of cottonwood. 

R. T. Cooper, of the Cochran Lumber Company, of 
Memphis, attended the meeting on his return from a 
month’s visit, accompanied by his wife, in Canada and 
the east. He professed not to be closely in touch with 
the current lumber situation, but said that as far as he 
was able to observe there was an improvement in the 
eastern trade and every reason to expect a good busi- 
ness the remainder of the fall. The Cochran Lumber 
Company operates both a saw mill and a box factory 
at Memphis. 

One of the oldtime hardwood manufacturing concerns 
of western Tennessee is the A. M. Stevens Lumber Com- 
pany, of Dyersburg. The head of this company, George 
EK. Scott, represented it at the cottonwood meeting. It 
has not lately been heavily interested in cottonwood, but 
is now opening up a large tract. 

H. W. Mengel, the youngest of the famous quartet 
of Mengel brothers, three of whom are members of the 
C. C. Mengel, Jr., & Bro. Company, of Louisville, Ky., 
is a remarkably clearheaded and forceful young gentle- 
man. He has more than a detailed knowledge of the 
many interests owned or controlled by the Mengels, and 
is especially conversant with the influences affecting and 
the currents in which moves the export trade. 

One of the heavy manufacturing concerns of Arkansas 
is the Chapman & Dewey Lumber Company, whose mills 
are at Marked Tree, in that state, but whose general 
office is in Kansas City. They are general hardwood 
manufacturers, but make a specialty of cottonwood, being 
interested in a big cottonwood box manufacturing plant. 

Accompanying Mr. Nicola at the meeting was his lieu- 
tenant, Jesse Darling, who developed a capacity for work 
that was appreciated by the meeting. 

The E. Sondheimer Company, of Chicago, has come 
within the last two or three years to be heavily inter- 
ested in cottonwood through its branch office at Cairo. 
It was represented at the meeting by F. C. Walsh. 

©. A. Ward and the Ward Lumber Company have 
within less than two years become interested in cotton- 
wood through the purchase of a mill at Rosedale, Miss., 
where that wood is the chief product, the big mill at 
Whitney, Mo., cutting chiefly oak, gum, ete. Anyone 
might have guessed that Mr. Ward would be interested 
in the cottonwood meeting, for he is noted as a manu- 
facturer of good timber and a stickler for values. It 
is said that his company will average higher prices for 
its product than any other concern in the United States. 
Mr. Ward, much against his will, was made chairman 
of the executive committee, but having finally accepted 
that office he can be depended upon to do everything that 
one man can do to achieve success, 

A visitor at the meeting or, rather, to the hotel, who 
was chatting with members during the intermission, 
was Capt. Jack P. Richardson, with W. H. Hallett, of 
St. Louis. “Capt. Jack” is more or less interested in 
cottonwood, but we believe still more interested in the 
people who make it, as is the custom with him, 
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Hamburg, Germany. 


F. W. Burchard’s circular of August 30 is in part as 
follows: 


In walnut logs a lively demand set in soon after the 
end of June which condition has continued up to the 
auction just held. The trade, which had very insufficiently 
provided itself with supplies, had to replenish its stock, 
so that nice saler had an opportunity of being effected and 
in one single week nearly 2,000 logs changed hands, 

Notwithstanding the large arrivals which brought our 
stocks temporarily up to 13,000 logs, prices fairly held 
their own except for inferior and faulty logs, many of which 
had to be sold at a sacritice. We can again look with sur- 
prise and satisfaction at the remarkable absorbing capacity 
of our market, in which respect it is unsurpassed. Prime 
as well as regular lots remain in demand; but shippers 
will do well to assort their consignments carefully, avoid- 
ing an undue proportion of inferior logs. 

Walnut boards, deals and squares are neglected and 
the same may be said of white oak and whitewood logs, 
which are in stock here in sufficient quantities for some 
time to come. For whitewood logs of prime quality, free 
— defects, of not too large diameter, a moderate demand 
exists. 


Fire at Hamburg, Germany, caused a loss of about 
1,000,000 marks ($238,000) September 28. Pfluck & 
Tietgen’s warehouse and timber yard were destroyed. 

At Lead, S. D., the Neuvites Hemp Manufacturing 
Company has been organized with a capital of $20,000. 
The company possesses a large area of hemp and timber 
land in Cuba. A hemp mill will be built, also a saw 
and planing mill, which will be equipped to cut mahog- 
any. The incorporators are O. R. Brault, George Collins, 
Frank Bryant, Henry Keats and Primo Callaflora, of 
Lead. 


Speaking of wood pavement, it is stated that Aus- 
trian hardwood blocks and creosoted deal blocks, here- 
tofore exclusively used in London, have a new compet- 
itor in a California wood which the report at hand 
calls red gum. That is a new wood to the AMERICAN 


LUMBERMAN, and probably redwood is referred to. At 
any rate, after a twelve months’ trial upon a street 
paved in the center with this wood and upon two sides 
with creosoted deal and Australian jarrah respective- 
ly, the California wood resisted the heavy wear so well 
that a large area is to be laid with it. 
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Frank Underwood, of Stillwater, Minn., will take 
charge of the St. Croix Lumber Company’s yard at 
Worthington. 

8. I. Moore and T. D. Hunsaker, of Fennimore, Neb., 
will leave with their families for Stormberg, to engage 
in the lumber business. 

Julius Dietz, of the Buffalo Maple Flooring Company, 
was in Chicago this week on a short visit to a sister, 
who is a resident of this city. 

William M. Dwight, president of the Dwight Lumber 
Company, of Detroit, Mich., was in Chicago this week 
and reports a satisfactory trade in the hardwood prod- 
ucts of his factory. 

C. ¥, Korn, of the Farrin-Korn Lumber Company, Cin- 
cinnati, O., honored the office of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN with a friendly call while in Chicago in attendance 
upon the cottonwood meeting. 

Thomas Forman, of the Thomas Forman Company, 
Limited, called upon the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN this 
week. Mr. Forman still clings to the belief that Petos- 
key is the greatest summer resort on earth. 

A. D. Hardy, a prosperous timber dealer of North- 
eastern Kentucky, surprised his friends recently by in- 
troducing to them Mrs. Hardy, formerly Etta Kitchen, 
a member of a prominent Carter county family. 

It is reported that Arthur Hamilton, of Marinette, 
Wis., will soon wed Miss Helen Parker, of Lawrence- 
ville, Mass. Mr, Hamilton is a son of the late W. C. 
Hamilton of Fond du Lac, a wealthy lumberman. 

Harry Whitmer, president of the Goshen Sash & 
Door Company, Goshen, Ina, has sold his fine residence 
property preparatory to moving to Indianapolis, where 
he intends to embark in the manufacturing business. 

Wellington R. Burt, of Saginaw, Mich., is the demo- 
cratic candidate for congress from the Eighth district 
of Michigan. Mr, Burt is a member of the Burt & 
Brabb Lumber Company, and one of the most success- 
ful men in the Saginaw valley. 

W. A. Sandford, of the Sandford & Zartman Lumber 
Company, Freeport, Ill., was in the city this week and 
reported to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN that business 
was good in northern Illinois, and particularly in the 
Freeport district, 

W. D. Young, of W. D. Young & Co., West Bay City, 
Mich., was a Chicago visitor and reported an excellent 
demand for all classes of hardwood lumber products. 
He is adding to his plant a Garland band saw for saw- 
ing hardwood logs. 


In the account of the financial trouble of C. A. Rumpf, 
of New Orleans, in last week’s issue the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN mentioned Tuthill & Pattison, of Florence, Ala., 
as creditors to the extent of $5,598. This amount the 
firm informs us should be $559.87. 

Lieut. C. A. Schenck, of Biltmore, N. C., passed 
through Chicago on Thursday en route home from 
Duluth, Minn., where he had been given an enthusiastic 
reception by the women’s clubs of Minnesota, and 
addressed that body upon “Forestry We Can Have—For- 


,estry We Ought to Have.” 


The LUMBERMAN wishes to acknowledge the receipt 
from James Waters, a lumber dealer and manufacturer 
of Humbird, Wis., of a copy of the NortHWESTERN LuM- 
BERMAN, asked for in our last issue. The favor was 
a particularly graceful and appreciated one, because Mr. 
Waters has evidently preserved his files with care. 

Hon, J. 8. Stearns, of Ludington, Mich., secretary of 
state of Michigan and as well known in political as he 
is in lumber circles, was in Chicago this week on a busi- 
ness visit. Mr. Stearns reported the lumber business as 
being in satisfactory shape, with good stocks on hand. 
As for politics, he said that McKinley would have at 
least 75,000 majority in Michigan if the election were 
held now and was gaining every day. 


Hon. John G. Nelson and wife, of Stillwater, Minn., 
will go to Everett, Wash., where they intend to make 
their future home, because of business interests and also 
because of Mrs. Nelson’s health. For many years Mr. 
Nelson has been prominently identified with the inter- 
ests of Stillwater. At one time he conducted extensive 
logging operations on the St. Croix river and he hag 
been connected with the East Side Lumber Company. 


A report has come to hand of the death of Alva H. 
Prince, of Auburn, Me., who left in April to work for a 
Honduras lumber firm, supplying mahogany and red- 
wood to the Chickering Piano Company. It is supposed 
that he was killed by a companion named Albert Thomp- 
son, who went with him from Auburn, and who left 
under suspicion of having been implicated in a murder 
in the United States. 

E. C. Dennett, Chicago manager for the Missouri Lum- 
ber & Mining Company, of Grandin, Mo., with offices at 
834 Marquette building, states that his trade in yellow 
pine has been excellent during the few months since ‘he 
located here as the company’s representative. Mr. Den- 
nett says that stocks are getting somewhat broken, espe- 
cially in dtessed lumber, and that edge-grain flooring in 
both first and second grades is a rather scarce article, 





and the demand seems to be above the ability of the mills 
to supply. 

Johnson & Edwards, the well known wholesale and 
commission lumber firm of this city, have recently 
removed from 121 LaSalle street to 604 Roanoke build- 
ing, at 145 LaSalle street. Their telephone number ig 
Main 3993. F. L. Johnson, jr., of this firm, reports a 
satisfactory but not heavy volume of trade in their 
various specialties, but looks for better things to come 
after election. The firm handles hardwoods, pine, maple 
flooring and cooperage stock and has built up a desery- 
edly large clientele in the factory trade of the city. 

Lieutenant J. Ashley Saxton, of the Twenty-third 
United States Infantry, now stationed at Manila, Philip. 
pine Islands, was in the city this week on his way 
back to Manila from Lansing, Mich., his former home, 
where he has been enjoying a furlough. Lieutenant Sax- 
ton is an experienced woodsman and lumberman, hay- 
ing been engaged for several years prior to entering 
the army as a timber estimator under his uncle, J. P, 
Brayton, the well known timber land dealer of this 
city. Lieutenant Saxton has posted himself thoroughly 
on the forest resources of the Philippines and we shall 
hope to print the result of some of his researches at an 
early date, 

The National Hardwood Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, which was organized in Baltimore last winter for 
the express purpose of improving the conditions sur- 
rounding the exportation of hardwood lumber, and par- 
ticularly in the matter of freights and bills of lading, 
has secured a most efficient secretary in the person of 
Elliott F. Lang. The secretarial position is largely also 
identical with that of traffic manager, and Mr. Lang has 
special ability in this direction, having been for a num- 
ber of years division freight agent of the Louisville & 
Nashville railroad at Memphis. Lately he has been 
acting as general manager of the new cdtt0n compress. 
He will enter at once upon his new official duties and 
will have his office in the Planters’ Insurance building 
in Memphis. 

C. H. Prescott, of the Saginaw Bay Company, Cleve- 
land, O., called upon the LUMBERMAN this week while 
in the city, preliminary to a northwestern trip. He 
reported a good volume of business at Cleveland, with a 
steady improvement in the tone of the market; that 
the volume of business for his concern during August 
was larger by several thousand dollars than for any 
month during the big year of 1899. Mr. Prescott con- 
veyed the agreeable intelligence that his brother, Howard 
Prescott, and Fred Gill, of the C. H. Gill Lumber Com- 
pany, of Cleveland, as team No. 2 of the Cleveland 
Whist club, had returned from Columbus this week bear- 
ing the trophy of the state league of clubs, which had 
been taken by the Columbus club from team No. 1 of 
the Cleveland Whist club the previous year, 

G. Fred Stevens, of Duluth, Minn., the genial and 
guileless “Ole Oleson, Numar 297,” of literary fame, but 
well known in the lumber trade as being one of the heavy 
handlers of white pine along Lake Superior, was in 
the city this week with a view to disposing of some stock 
to come forward by water before the close of navigation. 
It is reported that his visit was successful from a busi- 
ness standpoint, as it certainly was in a social sense, 
when he called at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 


At a recent meeting of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber 
Company, of Tacoma, Wash., the following officers were 
elected: C. W. Griggs, president; A, G. Foster, vice- 
president; Everett G. Griggs, second vice-president; 
Henry Hewitt, jr., treasurer; J. J. Hewitt, assistant 
treasurer; George Browne, secretary, and L. B. Royce, 
superintendent. 

J. P. Brayton, of this city, has recently returned 
from a trip to Montana, where he has been looking over 
the timber properties and lumber manufacturing inter- 
ests of the Amalgamated Copper Company, owned chiefly 
by Marcus Daly, the copper magnate. Mr. Brayton 
states that the company has about 3,000,000,000 feet of 
standing timber in Montana and cuts at its three mills 
at Bonner, St. Regis and Hamilton, about 125,000,000 
feet of lumber annually. Of this amount the com- 
pany uses about 65,000,000 feet for its mining purposes, 
and the balance is disposed of on the market. Mr. Bray- 
ton expressed himself as being much pleased with the 
manner in which the lumber business of the big copper 
corporation is conducted, although he had some sug- 
gestions to make from an expert standpoint which will 
probably be of value to the officers of the organization. 

The Baker Lumber Company, the organization of which 
was referred to in our correspondence from Ludington, 
Mich., last week, is composed of L. K. Baker, manager 
of the J, S. Stearns Lumber Company, Odanah, Wis.; F. 
E. Gary, manager of the commissary department of 
same company, Odanah, Wis.; J. W. Gary, of Lyon, 
Gary & Co., Chicago, well known bankers and invest- 
ment brokers; W. W. Gurley, attorney for the Metro- 
politan Elevated railroad and Union Traction Company, 
of Chicago; and J. P. Brayton, the wel] known timber- 
land dealer of this city. The latter gentleman located 
and purchased the timber owned by the company near 
Gilmore, Ark., on the Kansas City, Fort Scott & Mem- 
phis road, where the company will shortly build a saw 
mill. L. K. Baker has been elected president of the 
concern; F, E. Gary, vice-president, and J. W. Gary, 
secretary and treasurer. The company has a capital 
stock of $100,000 and intends doing an extensive busi 
ness in manufacturing yellow pine. 





Making Lumber at Tower, Minn. 
The Tower Lumber Company has within the last few 
months entered the field as one of the leading northern 
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Minnesota lumber manufacturing concerns. While a new 
company in name the business is really an old one, as 
it will be remembered that the Howe Lumber Company 
operated at Tower for a number of years, but soon after 
its saw mill was destroyed by fire, a little over a year 
ago, several Wisconsin lumbermen, headed by Jacob Mor- 
tenson, purchased the remainder of the plant, its timber 
and other interests, and early in this year organized the 
Tower Lumber Company with the following officers: 
Jacob Mortenson, president; M. J. Woodward, vice-presi- 
dent; C. C. Barker, secretary; H. C. Stewart, treasurer. 

_ The Tower Lumber Company also acquired consider- 
able additional timber tributary to Tower and rebuilt 
the saw mill. The new mill, which began sawing last 
spring, is a complete and up-to-date plant, being equipped 
with two band saws, a band re-saw and other attendant 
machinery, giving it a capacity of 125,000 feet in ten 
hours. Since starting in the spring the mill has been 
running night and day and the company now has a stock 
of 20,000,000 feet, the greater part of which is in ship- 
ping condition. Tower is on the Duluth & Iron Range 
railroad north of Duluth and has facilities for shipping 
both by rail to the south and by water from Two Harbors, 
its nearest port on Lake Superior. A glance at the map 
in the advertisement of the Tower Lumber Company on 
page 68 of this issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
show the location of Tower in relation to Two Harbors 
and Duluth. 

The Tower Lumber Company saws its lumber plump 
thickness, making it desirable for the eastern trade as 
well as that of the west. Mr. Mortenson, the president 
of the company, is well known throughout the north 
through his connection with Mortenson & Stone and the 
Jacob Mortenson Lumber Company, Wausau, Wis.; the 
Alexander & Edgar Lumber Company, Iron River, Wis.; 
the Garth Lumber Company, Garth, Mich., and other 
concerns in which he is a leading factor. Messrs. Barker 
and Stewart are former Wausau lumbermen now operat- 
ing at Ashland, Wis. Mr. Woodward is a resident of 
Watertown, Wis. The sales department of the company 
is managed by Myron C. Woodward, son of the vice-presi- 
dent of the company, who resides at Tower and has the 
general supervision of the company’s business. He was 
connected with the old Howe Lumber Company there for 
anumber of years and is fully conversant with the trade 
to which the company caters. 





Stocks of Hemlock Lumber. 


Particular attention is called in two advertisements 
on the “hemlock pages” of this issue of the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN to two nice stocks of hemlock lumber in 
Wisconsin, which may interest those who are contem- 
plating buying anything in the hemlock lumber line in 
the near future. The George E. Foster Lumber Com- 
pany, Merrill, Wis., has a large stock of hemlock boards, 
piece stuff and timbers at its mill at Mellen, Wis., which 
It offers to the trade. 

The R. Connor Company, Marshfield, Wis., has a fine 
stock of 5,000,000 feet of hemlock boards in good ship- 
ping condition which it desires to move. Both of these 
companies also have ample stocks of all kinds of hard- 


wood lumber, including basswood. 





Handling a Rush Order. 


The Chicago Belting Company, of 67 South Canal 
street, this city, recently shipped a rush order in such 
fashion that all connected with the establishment have 
good reason to be proud of it. A few days ago the com- 
pany received at 12:20 o’clock p. m. a telegraphic order 
fora heavy belt 36 inches wide and 139 feet long, and 
the order was to get it off on the evening train by ex- 
press. The belt had to be made from the beginning. The 
company had the centers in stock, but these had to be 
straightened, trimmed, scarfed, and then the presswork 
done on the belt, and at 5:30 o’clock it was shipped from 
the factory and on its way to Galveston, Tex. The com- 
pany does not argue that no other concern can equal it in 
the dispatch of orders, but it can consistently claim that 
fone can beat it. Manager KE. H. Ball, of this company, 
was in Denver recently, and brought in orders for belting 
amounting to between $5,000 and $6,000. The factory of 
the company on South Canal street is busy and running 
full time, and Manager Ball reports that its September 
business was better than that of any month during the 
boom of last year. 





LITIGATION. 


_ The suit of Butler Ward et al., executors against 
Sophie Turner et al., being tried in the United States 
Cireuit court at Detroit, Mich., involves the title to about 
*0,000 acres of valuable timber land in upper Michigan. 
Corporation attorneys are interested in the suit of 
the Detroit Salt Company and Thompson Bros., of 
Detroit, Mich., against the Ashland Lumber Company, 
of Ashland, Wis., wherein a claim of $50,000 is made 
for violation of contract to deliver staves and heading. 
€ price of barrel material advanced after the con- 
tact had been made and the Ashland Lumber Company 
refused to live up to its agreement. The plea of the 
defendants is that according to Wisconsin laws a for- 
“gn corporation has no standing unless it has filed 
articles of incorporation in Wisconsin, and that the 
plaintiffs had not done this; that the contract was made 
™ Wisconsin and signed in Detroit. 
Charles (. Hodgson & Sons, of South Bend, Ind., have 
fone Into the hands of a receiver pending bankruptcy 
ings. The liabilities are placed: at $11,000, and 
assets at $8,000. 


THE MARKETS. 


CURRENT MARKET CONDITIONS. 


“After election.” That is the phrase which is heard 
on every hand and it indicates trade policy as far as lum- 
ber is concerned. In all parts of the country and in all 
departments of the lumber business it is the same. Lum- 
ber is moving perhaps in nearly or quite as great a vol- 
ume as in the average year, but the trade is of a hand 
to mouth character designed to fill in stocks so as to 
supply immediate requirements and it begins to look as 
though the movement in some lines might be lighter 
rather than heavier within the next four or five weeks. 
The issue of the LUMBERMAN of five weeks from today 
will appear with the election decided, and until that time 
there is likely to be little snap or character to the busi- 
ness. People will go about their affairs in a perfunc- 
tory sort of way and will do nothing which unnecessarily 
involves a hazard as to the future, except that some 
heavy buyers of lumber who feel confident as to the 
future of trade may take advantage of the present range 
of values to make contracts ahead. Something of this 
disposition is seen, for a majority of lumbermen feel 
that the result of the election is assured and that there 
will be no change in administration policies and that 
business can go on again on the old basis; but this feel- 
ing does not increase shipments. 

me a * 

The wholesale trade in all parts of the country reports 
business of the hand-to-mouth character. In many cases 
cars are unusually mixed, showing that retail lumber- 





*men who are the buyers have very little stock and badly 


broken assortments. As the election approaches, however, 
there are a greater number who deny having lost faith 
in the stability of the country and profess belief in its 
ability to adjust itself to any conditions; so that after 
a time business will go on merely with a readjustment. 
But it is the readjustment that would be necessary if 
a radically different governmental policy were adopted 
which leads people to hesitate at present, and the elec- 
tion is so near at hand that they feel they can well afford 
to wait. 
* * * 

Under the circumstances the movement of lumber is 
really extraordinary. There is not the stagnation which 
is sometimes seen in presidential years. The country 
is prosperous and current business is moving on practi- 
cally unchecked. Some wholesalers report for September 
the largest month’s business in their history while with 
few is it very light. The retail pine lumber trade, which 
handles the bulk of the building material outside of the 
great cities, is doing a fair business, but only fair. A 
few reports show larger trade than last year, but the 
majority is probably a little under that period of 
extreme activity, although it should be remembered that 
1899 was not a year of gréat consumption by the small 
house builder and the farmer. It is the lumber consumer 
of other sorts who has furnished the special activity 
in demand for lumber for the last year or two, and it is 
this class that is expected to bring about a consider- 
able expansion of trade after the election. A good many 
factory consumers of lumber who ordinarily buy about 
this season in considerable quantities are holding off for 
the present, but they may be expected to come into the 
market shortly after the election if its results should 
please them. The fact that stocks almost everywhere in 
the hands of final distributers and consumers are light 
gives assurance of either a stocking up requirement this 
fall or a large and steady winter business, 

* . * 

In white pine there is no especial change in the situ- 
ation. There are probably some concessions being made 
in the cargo trade, about equivalent to the expense of 
holding stuff on the mill docks during the winter, but on 
the whole the market is a firm one. There are also some 
large holders at railroad mills who are anxious to stimu- 
late movement a little but their number is comparatively 
small. What decline there has been is or will be fully 
covered by the advance in lake freight rates, which 
already has amounted to 25 cents a thousand and will 
be another 25 or 50 cents before the end of the season. 
Shipments of white pine on the lakes are quite active, 
but there is a shortage of vessel room. Whatever weak- 
ness in white pine there may be, as far as distributing 
points are concerned, is confined to the west where there 
is especially warm competition and where in some ordi- 
narily good consuming sections there is little demand 
this fall owing to the crop failures. In the east the 
price situation is said to be firmer, accompanying a 
better demand. 

* * * 

The improved eastern situation is favorably affecting 
all the building woods which find in that section their 
chief market. Spruce, whether Maine, Adirondack or 
West Virginia, is experiencing a better demand and 
firmer prices. It has not recovered. what it lost since 
last winter, but it is in decidedly better shape than even 
a month ago. The demand for eastern spruce, which was 
largely confined to Massachusetts, Connecticut and Rhode 
Island a short time ago, with New York city lagging 
behind, is now felt in the metropolis, much to the 
encouragement of the Maine producers, who believe that 
the tide of their fortunes has turned, and are quickening 
production in order to be able to take care of the large 
trade they expect next winter and spring. Hemlock 
has not quotably advanced, at any rate in New York 
city, but it is firm on the former basis with a some- 
what larger requirement. North Carolina pine has 
been favorably affected both by the conditions in its 





chief markets and by the firm attitude of its producers. 


* * * 


In regard to hemolck it may be said that there is an 
improved deniand all over the country. Reports to this 
effect come in from Wisconsin and Michigan especially. 
In the western hemlock field the improvement is doubt- 
less due to the lower prices which have given hemlock 
a decided advantage over white pine for uses to which 
it can be applied. Sheathing boards and piece stuff are 
moving freely and the hemlock producers are beginning 
to think that their action in reducing prices was a wise 
one, though at the time they were doubtful on that 
score. As far as Pennsylvania hemlock is concerned there 
is not much change to note. Business is moving along 
about as it has for some little time, though on the whole 
with an increasing demand. The Pennsylvania situation 
is really a strong one, for stocks are not heavy and the 
mill output is rather light. 

* = + 


Everything dependent upon the building trade shows 
some improvement though it be not a marked one. Ina 
number of cities the labor troubles which so restricted 
building during most of the year have largely or entirely 
passed away and something like a normal condition is 
being resumed, although it is late in the season for many 
large building projects to be put under way. In Chicago, 
the list of building permits is practically normal for the 
season, with a good many heavy ones appearing on the 
books of the building department. These, however, do 
not necessarily mean that any work will be done this 
fall, but rather are in preparation for a more distant 
future. There is not a great deal of activity in the 
rural districts in the way of building as far as houses are 
concerned, but in the sections where crops have been 
good, which means the greater part of the country, there 
is or has been a general demand for shed and crib mate- 
rial. The country trade is at the best spotted. Our reports 
from the retailers show conditions better than last year 
in some sections and much poorer in others. 

* * * 

The hardwood trade is in a healthy condition for the 
most part, with a good volume of business considering 
the conditions which limit all sorts of commercial activ- 
ity. September was a good month on the whole, and so 
far October shows no signs of any decrease unless it be 
that there is an even closer drawing of the lines by 
those who have determined to make no purchases until 
after election. On the other hand, this disposition can- 
not be gratified to the utmost, for industrial establish- 
ments which consume hardwood lumber are running and 
will continue to run, and as long as they do so must 
have material. Consequently a hand to mouth require- 
ment from a considerable portion of this trade is con- 
tinued; but further than this there are not a few 
buyers who have confidence in the future and who 
think that the market is at the bottom right now. They 
believe that if they wait six weeks or two months longer 
they will have to pay more money for their, stock, and 
consequently are inclined to buy with more freedom than 
in the recent past. All classes of hardwood lumber seem 
to be in substantially the same condition, though a few 
items like ash and hickory, which are in pretty light 
supply, are experiencing more activity than the majority 
of the list. Oak is rather quiet, with perhaps the best 
movement in furniture stock. 

* * 7 

What should be the buying policy just now depends 
largely upon the ability of a man as a political prophet, 
or rather his confidence in his ability. While the coun- 
try will not go to the dogs if there shall be a change of 
administration, such a change would probably necessi- 
tate a readjustment of values which might delay busi- 
ness for a time. If there is no change of administra- 
tion business will increase because the country will 
know just what to expect, and delays will have to be 
made up. If a man is sufficiently confident of the out- 
come to make what amounts to a wager on the result, cer- 
tainly now is the time to buy. Prices are reasonable, if 
not low, in all lumber lines, and with a favorable out- 
look later the tendency will be to an increase of values 
coincident with something of a stocking-up movement 
which has so long been delayed. As far as the fall is 
concerned, this applies of course more to factory lum- 
ber than the retail yard stock and more to the hard- 
woods than to the pines, but even the latter should be 
affected, for they are extensively used by manufacturing 
establishments, which certainly ought, as soon as such 
a policy seems wise, to increase their holdings of lumber. 


Northern Pine. 


Chicago. There has been a slight though perceptible 
improvement in the demand at the wholesale yards within 
the week, but in view of the rather unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of trade for the past several weeks, dealers are in- 
clined to view this latter-day increase with more or less 
suspicion, believing that it may be only a temporary 
spurt. However, the fact that more inquiries and orders 
have been coming in recently should be given its full 
weight in making up the resume of the situation. 
Whether it is the long delayed opening of a brisk fall 
trade or merely a simultaneous desire on the part of a 
number of retail dealers to procure stock with which to 
fill out their broken assortments, wil] doubtless appear 
later, 

The generally understood fact that prices have lately 
been somewhat reduced probably accounts to some extent 
for the recent increased business. Wholesale prices have 
been rather uncertain for some weeks past, but until 
quite lately there has been no weakening worthy of men- 
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tion on cargo prices, and some northern manufacturers 
have recently witnessed the steady approach of the close 
of navigation with a disturbed equanimity. The result 
is that they have been willing to concede as much in price 
for stock to be moved this fall as it would cost to carry 
it over the winter. This in some cases has amounted to a 
reduction of from $1'to $2 a thousand, and has proved 
quite an incentive to buying on the part of the whole- 
salers. The latter, in turn, are apparently anxious to 
give whatever advantage they may obtain to their cus- 
tomers, and are accordingly making occasionally reduced 
prices on lumber in carloads. Of course, there is consid- 
erable of this stock that is moved without handling 
through the yards, being shipped directly from the dock, 
so that this may account for the apparent willingness of 
some of the dealers to handle the stock on narrow mar- 
gins. At the same time, it should not be inferred that any 
serious break has occurred in the white pine market, as 
in only a few instances have the manufacturers or deal- 
ers made reductions below the usually accepted list. That 
the few breaks that have occurred thus far are indicative 
of any general tendency on the part of the trade is not 
yet apparent, but this may be disclosed within the en- 
suing month. 

Reports from the retail trade in various parts of the 
country are not unvaryingly bullish in character, al- 
though a great many of the retail reports show a ma- 
terial increase in business over last year, some as high 
as 50 per cent. On the other hand, there are quite a num- 
ber of retailers who report that their business is not 
much better than last year, and a few say that they have 
experienced a reduction of as much as 50 per cent. The 
retailers, in comparing trade with last year, should as a 
rule be well satisfied with any volume even approximat- 
ing that of 1899, which was in nearly every locality a 
record year for business. That they have not reached or 
surpassed last year’s volume is therefore not particularly 
discouraging, although pleasant to contemplate if they 
have exceeded it. It may be gathered from a review of 
retail reports that trade on the whole throughout the 
country in retail sections is fairly good, and the small 
amount of buying as reflected at the wholesale yards is 
no doubt caused by the indisposition of dealers to buy 
beyond their immediate needs. Undoubtedly the presi- 
dential campaign enters into the calculations of the 
retail contingent to a greater extent than many of them 
are willing to admit, but at the same time the sentiment 
appears to be of a hopeful character, both as regards the 
outcome of the election and the subsequent lumber de- 
mand. 

Building permits in the city appear to make a favor- 
able showing, those issued last week aggregating 127 
with a total estimated cost of $676,300, as against $724,- 
950 for the preceding week, $331,495 for the correspond- 
ing week last year, $211,948 for the correspond- 
ing week two years ago and $633,225 for the same weck 
of 1897. The increased activity indicated in building 
operations should soon begin to show a favorable effect 
on the lumber trade of the city. 

There is little doing in the cargo market, only a few 
vessels having arrived since our report closed last week. 
Prices on low grade white pine are understood to be 
slightly weaker, although not thus far showing more than 
a slight concession from the figures that have been hith- 
erto ruling and the demand is just fair. Cedar shingles 
are showing a better demand and price, extras being 
quoted at from $2 to $2.10, the latter being paid for a 
little better than the ordinary quality. There is also 
noted a slight increase in the demand for lath, No. 1 
white pine now selling in the neighborhood of $2.75 or 
perhaps slightly better for occasional cargoes. Hem- 
lock is exceedingly quiet and slow of sale, the price on 
short ranging from $8.50 to $9. 


RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING SEPT. 20. 


SHINGLES. 
8,196,000 
12,180,000 








3,984,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 tO SEPT. 29, INCLUSIVE. 
SHINGLES 
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Minneapolis, Minn. The past few days of fair 


weather in the northwest seem to have had a beneficial 
effect upon the lumber market at this point. Manufac- 
turers and handlers of lumber state that the increase 
in trade has been marked and that the general lumber 
market has assumed a much more healthy tone than 
heretofore. Orders are larger and better than a week 
ago and the country dealers seem disposed to buy more 
freely. 

Lumbermen in all parts of Iowa are being rushed 
with orders and say that this year’s business has been 
even beyond their expectations. The mills in the east- 


ern part of the state are being taxed to their utmost to 
handle orders and it is even claimed by some that it 
has been found necessary to refuse to take some good 





orders for immediate shipment. Wisconsin lumbermen 
are also doing a good business and their reports show 
that they are busy with the fall trade, which is much 
better than anticipated. Some little difficulty has been 
experienced in certain parts of that state in making 
shipments, but it is believed that the trouble is now over 
and that a repetition need not be looked for. 

The conditions prevailing at Minneapolis are far more 
pleasing to the lumberman than for some time past. The 
increase in the volume of business has had a tendency 
to strengthen the price situation and it is claimed by 
all that the situation as regards values is much more 
firm at present than at any time this fall. The fact 
seems to have been brought prominently to the attention 
of the manufacturer that there is a probability of a 
shortage on some lines of goods. Even now, when the 
fall trade is at its hight and there are no indications 
of its abatement in the near future, lumbermen of this 
city are finding it necessary to trade continually among 
themselves in order to keep their stocks supplied. Many 
of the Minneapolis lumbermen agree that there will be 
a shortage of lumber before the mills open in the spring 
and even now they are endeavoring to prepare their 
stocks to meet the emergency. 

The receipts and shipments for the past week are as 
follows: 





Receipts, Shipments. 

SED oss atsweeeaye 040 ee 255,000 1,500,000 
Thursday 210,000 1,770,000 
Friday 255,000 1,740,000 
Saturday 330,000 2,655,000 
Monday 240,000 1,860,000 
Tuesday 225,000 1,500,000 
po ee Re rer ee 1,515,000 11,025,000 





Saginaw Valley. A wholesale dealer in discussing 
the lumber trade, said the manufacturers are asking $2 
to $3 a fhousand more for lumber than the dealer can 
pay and get his money back. There is very little in- 
quiry for lumber in large blocks, owing to the price. 
Some dealers need stocks to replenish their supplies 
but they declare that they cannot pay the prices asked. 
The falling off in demand for box stuff has affected 
the market for box stock. Norway is not moving and 
hemlock has few friends. In the yards a fair move- 
ment is noted. A scarcity of cars is assured, but the 
volume of business is not large just now. It is expected 
it will pick up after election. Prices are steady and 
concessions, when made, are not discussed. In general, 
however, it may be said that values are firm. The 
firms here in the car trade have not bought much lately 
and they will go into the winter with small stocks, 





Buffalo, N. Y. Firmer feeling is noted in the lower 
grades of white pine. With No. 3 boards selling in 
Duluth for $12.50 and the added cost if put into yard 
here, even as box, which it is claimed a great part of 
them will not make, there is small profit in them at 
$16.50. Some dealers are reporting sales of box at $17, 
and one firm surprised the trade by announcing that 
$17.50 had been obtained. Box is scarce all through this 
market, except with box makers, who appear to be pretty 
well supplied. Barn boards are more plentiful, but there 
is no surplus of cutting-up lumber and none likely to be. 
The east is buying with a little more decision now and 
may consent to stock up a little between this time and 
the winter closing. All reports are to the effect that 
there is not much stock east. Some observing dealers say 
they do not expect to see the small eastern dealer car- 
rying so much white pine in future as formerly. If he 
lays in anything like a general stock he must include 
southern pine and possibly more than one variety of it 
and must have many grades. He is finding that southern 
pine is replacing white pine to a great extent and must 
have something that will sell. It is found here that the 
heavy demand for norway from the Pan-American con- 
struction is taking off the surplus and holding it firm. 
All sorts of low priced lumber is flowing to the Pan- 
American in quantity. It does not have to be procured 
from outside any longer, as at the start. 

eee 


Boston, Mass. On almost all the items of the white 
pine list the market is generally stiff to a degree. This 
in the face of a very moderate demand in most quar- 
ters, indicates the continued determination of the holders 
of the lumber to carry it rather than to sacrifice it. In 
view of what we may reasonably expect for trade in the 
near future, assortments are pretty badly broken up and 
mixed cars are somewhat difficult to obtain. In most 
offices the buying is of the hand-to-mouth order, which 
Jacks the snap and go that all are predicting and looking 
for. 





Spruce. 


New York City. The inquiry for both Adirondack and 
eastern spruce is improving, and the firmness of prices 
is noticeable in all grades. This is in line with the 
feeling in the market for some little time. Shipments 
are not heavy, and wholesalers who have big stocks seem 
quite well satisfied with the outlook. For wide timber 
$18.50 to $19.50 is quoted, although there are still 
occasional orders being filled at $1 or so less. 

, eee 

Boston, Mass. The spruce men are decidedly strong 
in their position, and fully appreciate their strength. 
A good deal was learned about raising and lowering 
prices during Jast' fall and the early spring of this year, 
and the lessons have been taken to heart by manufac- 





turer, wholesaler and retailer. It is safe to say that all 


hands will carefully nurse their returning good times 
and although the spruce men are confident that higher 
prices than the present list are in view, they would 
probably not repeat the stupendous jumps of last year, 
The agreement prices are well maintained and some 
items are sold at an even higher price than the list. 
The most pronounced and determined price cutter, how- 
ever, sees no great necessity to get under the full list. It 
seems possible that the spruce men will get together for 
a meeting in the near future, to consider the present sit- 
uation. Manufacturers through the north and east are 
beginning to hump themselves again, both in the mills 
and in the preparation for logging. 


White Cedar. 


Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for posts still con- 
tinues to be fairly active, although not as much so as a 
few weeks ago. Dealers seem to have as heavy stocks ag 
they desire to carry and are waiting to see what the late 
fall trade will develop before placing large orders. Values 
still remain at practically the same figures. It is recog. 
nized that the fall sales of poles are about over and not 
much more activity can be expected in the market until 
the winter trade begins. 











Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Sales of hardwoods have been keeping up in 
fairly good volume since the opening of the month. As a 
rule the month of September was satisfactory, although 
in some instances it failed to show any great amount of 
increase over the corresponding month of Jast year. It 
is probably forgotten by most dealers that a year ago at 
this time they were unable to obtain stocks in any con- 
siderable quantity, and were forced to sell only what they 
had, with the result that their business was, as a rule, 
confined within narrow limits. Those who were well sup- 
plied with dry stock last year, however, and are also well 
supplied this year, do not have as much complaint to 
make, for the reason that while their sales last year were 
of large volume, they have been able to cater to the trade 
this year in a much more satisfactory manner as far 
as completeness of assortments is concerned and are 
generally well satisfied with the results of their business 
during the cpening month of fall. 

Recently there has been something of a buying dis- 
position shown on the part of the furniture making 
trade and sales of hardwood lumber of various kinds to 
this industry have increased quite materially within the 
past weck cr two, not only in high grade stock, but in 
low grade, which has hitherto been rather neglected. 
Some furniture manufacturers are not even now running 
at their full capacity, but that there are more operating 
their plants at increasing capacity and largely on actual 
orders is generally admitted. Retail furniture dealers 
are not buying extensively and probably will not uatil 
after election. In the meantime there is a fair demand 
for furniture stock with which to piece out broken assort- 
ments and some demand for the holiday trade. Prob- 
ably, however, much of this will not be coming in «nti! 
after election. Hardwood manufacturers are expecting 
this and are looking for a fair trade through the fall. 

Considerable betterment has lately been reportel in 
the market for both ash and hickory. Thick ash is a 
particularly desirable commodity and a great deal of 
this stock has been going to eastern points for various 
purposes of late. Still prices have not improved to any 
extent. As for hickory, there is a decidedly better 
inquiry end as dry stocks are comparatively in good sup- 
ply the market is easy. : 

Prices on maple are perhaps not what they should be, 
but the small amount of dry stock on hand seems to be 
too much for the market to absorb and it is being 
accordingly offered at tempting prices, even at those in 
vogne two years ago when the maple market was prac 
tically at its lowest point, 

The better demand for birch that has been noticed 
within the past week or two is consonant with the 
improved condition of the furniture industry, but it is 
not yet selling in sufficient volume to impart any 
strengthening influence to prices, and it is doubtful if 
any such desired consummation will be attained this 
season, as stocks are known to be considerably above the 
present requirement for manufacturing purposes. 

The cottonwood situation seems to be brightening; at 
least such is the concentrated opinion of the leading 
cottonwood manufacturers who met in this city am 
formed an organization this week. So decided has been 
the increased demand for stock that more uniform prices 
were deemed necessary and a price list was adopted based 
on $14 for box lumber at Cairo that will doubtless gov 
ern quotations for a time at least. 

Sales of plain white and red oak have been going 
along at about the same gait as had been previously 
reported, with the demand steadily encroaching up! 
whatever reserve supply there may be and a steady 
strengthening of values all along the line. With all the 
strength of the general market, however, there are appa 
ently a few people who have not yet heard that oak 
advanced, with the result that there are occasional snaps 
to be picked up in the Chicago market in carload re 
Probably a fair price for plain white oak firsts a” 
seconds grade today is $32, but some sales are repo 
at a lower figure. There is not much of this cheap st ‘ 
offered, however, and the range of the general market 
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well sustained. As for quartered oak, no change can be 
discerned, prices being still weak and stocks offered 
more than sufficient for the needs of the market. It is 
difficult to name a fair price on quartered white oak 
at this time for the reason that there is too wide a 
spread in the quotations. It is a case of every man 
for himself and the devil take the hindmost when it 
comes to selling quarter-sawed white oak in this market 
these days, 
————Teee 

Minneapolis, Minn. The market for hardwoods has 
livened up perceptibly during the past week, although 
values are still on an unsatisfactory basis. The trade 
has been so. apathetic during the past few months that 
it will take considerable activity for the market to again 
assume firmness or for values to take a strong upward 
move. Considerable business in red oak at prevailing 
prices is reported and it is stated by handlers that the 
inquiry and demand for basswood is much better at pres- 
ent than for some time past. Owing to the large quan- 
tities of basswood now in stock, however, the prices asked 
are comparatively low. Some sales of ash are reported 
and while the demand is not large, yet the prices secured 
on these sales are reported to have been entirely satis- 
factory. There is some demand for elm and ash as well 
as other hardwoods, but the market can not be said to 
be active. 

St. Louis, Mo. Loca] hardwood people do not talk 
very brightly concerning the present trade situation. 
There is not nearly as much stock changing hands as is 
usual at this season and they are somewhat disappointed 
as to developments thus far this fall. Sales should be 
about on a par with those of the spring months and 
they fall far short of it, so there are complaints on 
every hand. The situation has undoubtedly improved 
since August, a very fair amount of stock having changed 
hands during September, but present trade is not nearly 
up to expectations. A wholesale dealer carrying a stock 
of lumber in this city said today: “There is no denying 
that business is not what it should be. My salesmen 
in the northern country are picking up some business, 
but all orders are for small lots and it is very evident 
that the consumers are not yet ready to increase their 
holdings beyond an immediate necessity basis. Factories 
using hardwoods are running on very fair time, but 
they spent part of the summer using up what they 
already ‘had on hand and these stocks are not being 
replaced.” 

A large amount of very inferior stock has been coming 
in and has accumulated at the unloading places, and 
ihe cflect upon values is marked. Good stock of almost 
any variety will sell if offered to the right people, but 
no two will pay the same prices, that question being 
settled by the amount on hand. For these reasons there 
is no settled basis of values, although on the whole there 
has been no change during the last thirty days. 

Among the oaks, plain sawed stock still enjoys the 
preference over quartered and red is easier to sell than 
white. Dry plain oak, if of good grade and width, will 
bring about $28 and $18 and the market will readily 
absorb all offerings of good stock. Quartered white is 
not enjoying much prosperity, but a few sales were made 
last week at $42 and $24. There is some call for quar- 
tered red and the market is about $34 and $22. The 
receipts of Tennessee river quartered oak have been 
rather heavy of late and, as that stock runs very narrow, 
it is valued lower than the figures quoted above. 

The unexpected rise in the river has had the effect of 
further reducing the price of cottonwood and gum, Ash, 
hickory, elm and the other hardwoods have not changed 
of late. None of these woods are moving very freely, 
although several manufacturers from the southern coun- 
try say they have had considerable inquiry for ash of 
late. 





New Orleans, The excessively heavy movement of 
cotton and grain through this port is keeping ocean 
freights at an impossible figure, and, except for staves, 
very little is being done in the line of exports. The 
attitude of the railroads in the matter of car service 
is having an adverse effect, too, and altogether the sit- 
uation is far from satisfactory from the standpoint of 
the exporter. 





New York City. Although there is little being done 
here in quartered oak, reports from manufacturing cen- 
ters are of such a nature that prices are stiffening a 
little. If things better after election it is almost sure 
that figures for both oak and ash will improve. Poplar 
is being held in strong hands, and has not given way 
m any particular, being probably the strongest held of 
all the hardwoods. This refers more particularly to 
Circular sawed poplar. A fair quotation is $36 to 
$38, while $58 for quartered oak is not extravagant. 





_ Buffalo, N. Y. There is a steady movement in prac- 
tically all sorts of hardwood lumber, though nobody pre- 
tends that the demand is strictly active. Trade is very 
satisfactory in birch, the white (sap) selling at $28 and 
the red at $45 for inch firsts and seconds. Dealers in 
chestnut report that they are not able to get enough of 
it, especially the wormy, to fill their orders. This with 

h has remained at lower prices than the other hard- 
Woods generally. Holders of white ash decline to accept 
any but good prices, as they are sure it will 

steadied down in good time, which cannot be later 
han when the implement factories come to the end of 
their overstock. The decline of iron will enable agri- 
cultural machinery builders to use it more hereafter. 
in oak continues to lead in its particular field. 


Boston, Mass. An element of chaotic uncertainty still 
pervades the hardwood market and makes it exceedingly 
difficult to get an accurate idea of present conditions, or 
to forecast anything for the future. It almost seems 
as though the good old law of supply and demand had 
become inoperative. By every law known to commerce 
all classes of hardwoods should be held firm in this mar- 
ket, as there is no stock in first hands that is not actually 
required for present and future trade. In spite of this a 
wide divergence exists in prices and this can be explained 
only by assuming that the unsettled conditions follow- 
ing upon the unnatural boom have not yet become 
straightened out. That prices can be no lower is con- 
ceded by all, and in the fact of that, up comes a fellow 
with an offer on a carload at a price distinctly lower 
than there is any need for. 

Quartered oak is not in particularly lively demand, 
and yet there is something doing all the time, and there 
is certainly no surplus of stock. Prices range from $60 
to $63 for southern stock, to $65 to $67 for Indiana. No 
marked change characterizes the demand. Plain oak 
still continues its activity at about the same prices, and 
is called rather hard to get. Ash is quiet and yet an 
order of a few cars is extremely difficult to find, and a 
large order would probably bring top prices. An occa- 
sional single car, however, is offered at something lower. 
Brown ash shares the condition of white ash in the main, 
although from some quarters it is reported in a little 
livelier demand. There is little doing in elm, except 
here and there an occasional scattered car. Maple floor- 
ing is reported strong, and fully up to the association 
price, which is $2 off the last list. Maple boards and 
thick stock are rather more sought than a week ago and 
some very respectable sales are reported. Basswood 
rather increases in volume and finds new uses from week 
to week, which has a strong tendency to increase the 
demand. The fancy, high-priced varieties of hard- 
woods display no change. 


—V—_—ewoOeoOonO 


Cincinnati, O. Business is reported picking up every 
day, with good and extensive orders for immediate ship- 
ment. In cottonwood there is a slight tendency toward 
a stiffening of prices. That alleged bugaboo of the pres- 
ent time, the presidential election, really does not 
amount to much outside of a subject for thrifty buy- 
ers to dilate on wher dickering for new stocks. There 
is really no apparent change in prices on other mar- 
ket conditions, and little if any Sanen is expected for 
some weeks to come by most dealers, 





Hemlock. 





Chicago. There has lately been shown some improve- 
ment in the eastern markets on hemlock, but nothing 
of the kind has been reflected in this section, as ofter- 
ings continue to be heavy and the demand unable to 
absorb them. At the same time the Wisconsin manu- 
facturers report that prices in their territory have 
recovered materially from the demoralization existing 
in August and the greater part of September—at least 
there is now more uniformity with regard to the price 
than has been observed for two or three months. 
Considerable Michigan hemlock is being offered in 
Indiana and Ohio at prices that cannot be otherwise 
than tempting to the buyer. Some rail hemlock is com- 
ing into this market also and at extremely reasonable 
figures, The cargo trade in hemlock is dull and 
although there have been a few arrivals lately the stock 
has not moved with any activity. Hemlock by cargo is 
being held at from $8.50 to $9, depending somewhat on 
the quality. 





New York City. A fair trade is to be moted in hem- 
lock, with stocks light at mills and nothing whatever 
at the manufacturing end to suggest any reason for 
lower prices to come. If anything, an open winter and 
the close of the presidential campaign ought to see 
becter figures, according to mamy dealers. The base 
is still $15. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Hemlock shows a little stiffness this 
week. A report was current that the Philadelphia price 
current had advanced 50 cents, though there was no 
confirmation of the report. Dealers show no inclina- 
tion to deviate from the last list and a $13.25 base 
is looked for before the end of the week. There have 
been some concessions in freight rates, though no official 
cut has been made, 





Poplar. 





Chicago. The outlook for poplar in this market con- 
tinues fully as satisfactory as could be expected from 
the narrowed down volume of trade in all lines, and 
prices are being steadily maintained, with neither in- 
<lination nor disposition on the part of holders to shade 
them even a trifle, excepting the common grade, which is 
perhaps slightly weak. Of firsts and seconds poplar there 
js scarcely any to be obtained for prompt delivery, stocks 
of this item being scarce at the mills as well as in the 
hands of the distributing trade. The same may be said of 
cul] stock, which in most instances is going out about as 
fast as it is ready for shipment. The demand for com- 
mon, ‘however, which has been largely used in the furni- 
ture business, is not up to the mark of the average trade 
season, but the stock that has accumulated may be 
worked off without difficulty as the manufacturing season 


grows more active toward winter, though this will prob- 
ably depend upon the result of the election, which, as 
everybody knows, is liable to make more or less differ- 
ence in all kinds of manufacturing business. 





Boston, Mass. The poplar men are enjoying the thor- 
oughly satisfactory position they occupy, and their state 
of mind is shown in the resulting firmness of price. One 
inch firsts and seconds are nominally the same as they 
have been—$36 to $38—but that the small operator has 
found it possible and advisable to cut this is in evidence 
no more, and no quarrel ensues when the salesman names 
his price to the expectant buyer. Stocks of poplar are 
small in Boston and more curtailed still in the hands 
of the manufacturers. 





Cincinnati, O, The market still keeps up its show- 
ing of comparative strength over most woods. Dealers 
with large holdings are certainly not betraying any 
uneasiness as to the future, near or more remote, A 
leadimg dealer said today that he saw no change in the 
situation over that of the past several weeks, although 
there was evidence of perhaps a better feeling all around 
in the market. 





Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. While there seems to be a pervading 
feeling of uncertainty among the yellow pine people, it 
is a fact that the amount of business booked is almost 
up to the normal for this season of the year. This is a 
season when sales offices like to snow the mills under 
with two or three months’ work, and this year is a dis- 
appointment in this respect, but there is no one who 
is caught up with his orders or who is cutting more than 
he is shipping, so the volume of business being transacted 
is on an excellent basis. The price situation is not at 
all satisfactory, but there is no effort made to put things 
on a better basis. One pleasing condition is that nearly 
all lists are alike and there is almost a steady basis of 
values. The movement of upper grade stock has been 
heavier of late, but there are still greater concessions 
made on those items on the left hand side of the list than 
on dimension and common stock. Trade is fairly brisk 
from all sections tributary to this market, but it is 
evident that the country yards are not yet stocking up 
to any extent. 

Inquiry among he local wholesalers as to the present 
status of the car shortage develops the information that 
the mills on the Cottonbelt road did not suffer as much 
during September as they expected. On the Iron Mount- 
ain road there has been more trouble than on the Cot- 
tonbelt and there is already serious complaint of delayed 
shipments from mills on that line. The road is trying to 
obviate this as much as possible by issuing an order 
that all of its line cars are to be loaded subject to trans- 
fer at St. Lofis. 

A prominent manufacturer said today: “We shipped 
more lumber during September than during any other 
month of our existence and the month that came nearest 
to September was August.” 

There continues to be a very satisfactory call for fac- 
tory flooring, heavy dimensions and other classes of 
special stock from both local and country sources. Local 
building is in marked contrast with what it was a month 
or so ago and there has also been a betterment in the 
car building line. The car shops in East St. Louis started 
up this week after an idleness of some weeks, which is 
a sufficient evidence of the increase in business. 


—e—e—r—rr” 





Chicago. While prices on yellow pine in this territory 
do not appear to have materially improved within the 
last few weeks, there is still an excellent demand and 
many of the mill representatives here report that in 
quite a number of items they are unable to supply any- 
thing for immediate delivery. This is particularly true 
of dressed stock, which is exceedingly scarce at some of 
the mills, edge grain flooring being one of the principal 
items noted. Dimension lumber is also searce and some 
of the office men say that their demand in this direction 
is strong for delivery in the eastern and central states. 
Trade in Indiana, however, has lately shown some fall- 
ing off. owing no doubt to the political disturbance, 
which is just now more pronounced in that territory 
than elsewhere. The demand coming from Ohio and 
New England is probably about the best that has been 
seen since early in the year. 

The trouble with prices seems to be that dealers have 
little inclination to ask better figures, bearing in mind 
the experience of Jast season when an advance in price 
was largely instrumental in checking consumption. The 
vellow pine trade more nearly than any other industry 
is closely governed bv the law of supply and demand 
and with the demand on many items above the sup- 
nly many people have wondered why the manufacturers 
have not been asking better prices, as they would seem 
to be justified hy the situation. However, it is not 
likely that any radical step with regard to prices will 
be taken this fall, as considerable opposition has heen 
encountered whenever the subject has been proposed. 





Kansas City, Mo. The consensus of opinion of the 
vellow pine manufacturers here is that the September 
demand was just about equal to the shipments for the 
month and that the mills as a rule have about as many 


orders on their books today as they had at the beeinning 


of the month. If this is the case, it is a satisfactory 
condition of demand, in view of the fact that the dealers 
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at no time during September bought freely and placed 
orders only when they were compelled to have the stuff. 
On this same proposition the mills will be much further 
behind on their orders in thirty days than they are now, 
for the reasons first, that the October volume of busi- 
ness from this section is going to be way ahead of that 
for September; and second, because cars for the ship- 
ment of lumber will be considerably scarcer than they 
have been thus far. It is also probable that some of 
the dealers will aim to increase their stocks a little this 
month, as they have been running short-hauled and retail 
stocks in this territory are not nearly as heavy as they 
were at this time last year, while trade prospects are 
nearly, if not quite, as good. 

Prices are probably no weaker than they were at the 
beginning of September, and are certainly no firmer. At 
the same time there is some feeling of encouragement 
in yellow pine circles that the increased demand this 
month will fill up the mills that have been making the 
lowest prices and that this will result in a firmer mar- 
ket in November. No one looks for any material advance 
in the price of yellow pine this year, but it is expected 
that the market will stiffen up some before the end of 
the fall season. 





New Orleans. Reports from manufacturers of yel- 
low pine in this section are uniformly encouraging. Fall 
trade is opening up nicely and prospects for business 
are all that could’ be asked. Prices are better than 
they have been for months, and are stiffening all the 
time. Locally a very much better feeling is noticed. 
Several of the yards have put on extra wagons to keep 
up with the demand and big business is anticipated for 
the next ninety days, 

New York City. ‘There is no actual boom, but with 
sales of 5,000,000 feet at a time, such as took place last 
week at good figures, perhaps the enthusiasm may be 
overlooked. Mills are working full time, and with 
orders ahead, while the stiffening in freight rates has 
already been told of. According to reports from the 
south, timber and boards are being shipped for export 
from east end gulf ports at better figures than are cur- 
rent here. 

Boston, Mass. The largest operators in this selling 
field report a very satisfactory volume of business for 
the week, and a tendency in price which, if not distinctly 
upward, is certainly not downward. The yellow pine 
fellows seem to be able to stay with the current, have no 
complaint to make about the present volume of business 
and express confidence in the immediate future. 





North Carolina Pine. 





Norfolk, Va. Continued activity is reported from 
all principal points within the North Carolina pine 
territory, with an increasing demand. Several mills 
that were important factors to trade have resumed 
after twenty to thirty days’ stop, and indications are 
excellent for sufficient business to run through to the 
first of January. Stocks of good grades continue com- 
paratively light. Prices grow firmer as the season 
advances. Vessels are in ample supply at $2.25 to New 
York, $2.35@2.40 to sound ports, $3.25 to Boston, 





New York City. According to many dealers here, 
there never before was a time when such small deliveries 
of North Carolina pine were to be noticed at this mar- 
ket, a fact which proves that the manufacturers are 
keeping to their word and that prices are being fairly 
well maintained. There is a scarcity of No. 1, while 
stocks of air dried lumber are also light. Vessel rates 
have not changed. 

Boston, Mass. More of this lumber is coming into the 
market now and a slight increase in the volume of orders 
is noted. The price remains fairly firm, but there is a 
good deal of stock to be sold, and holders are not averse 
to turning it into cash at reasonable figures, although 
no spirit of sacrifice is manifest. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. Dealers report a quite active demand for 
cypress tank material and finishing lumber, and while 
stocks are in somewhat better shape so that shipments 
can be made more promptly, there is no accumulation 
of dry lumber at the mills and they are still behind on 
their shipments of some items. Prices are being main- 
tained with suitable firmness and without effort. A 
great deal of cypress is now going into the manufacture 
of sash and doors, owing to the scarcity existing in the 
corresponding grades of white pine. Dealers here say 
that they have lately witnessed a considerable inquiry 
for cypress from retail yards in this section who find 
it necessary to carry a little stock for their local trade. 

t is not expected that there will be much change in 

the cypress situation through the balance of the fall 

and winter and prices at least as good if not better 

than those now ruling will undoubtedly prevail. 
ee 

St. Louis, Mo. Wholesale dealers around town report 
that they have had a fairly good trade during the past 
week, although they made no very large sales. About 
the same amount of stock changed hands as during each 
week of September, but it has been the aggregate of a 








large number of small orders that has given the busi- 
ness. It now seems to be a foregone conclusion that the 
big buyers of cypress will continue to buy in small lots 
for another thirty days and the efforts of the salesmen 
are devoted to securing as many small orders as possible 
so as to make a showing. Local stocks are neither 
gaining or retrograding. The local consuming trade is 
heavier than it was a month ago, because of the improved 
building conditions. There are no more labor troubles 
in this city, which gives a chance for further improve- 
ment along building lines, and the constantly increasing 
amount of cypress used for interior finishing gives a 


bright future for that wood. 


Kansas City, Mo. ‘The cypress people here wear a 
satisfied expression of countenance, resulting from the 
fact that their demand from the southwest continues 
active, and they do not have to cut prices to get busi- 
ness. The dealers in this section are selling cypress for 
a great many purposes, where a few years ago they could 
sell nothing but white pine, and the demand is such that 
most yards find it necessary to carry a good assortment 
of cypress lumber. The mills lately have been making 
prompt shipments and the dealers are well pleased with 
the service. Mill stocks are reported to be well assorted 
at this time, so that prompt shipments are likely to 
continue through the fall season. 





New Orleans, Manufacturers report heavier move- 
ment than this time last year, and this is saying a 
great deal. All mills are being pushed to their full 
capacity and find it impossible to get ahead of the 
orders. Not a single mill is cutting more than it is 
shipping. The unusually open weather is helping a great 
deal. Western trade is increasing every day, and a 
few very nice orders have been received from the east 
in the past few days. Every foot of timber shipped is 
going out at full list prices, and it is now an assured 
fact that there will be no change in the list this year. 
A short time back there was some talk about an ad- 
vance on the thicker grades, but manufacturers have 
since concluded that they could afford to let well enough 
alone, 





There is a much better tome in 
cypress conditions. More inquiry is being made, and 
stocks are held at firmer prices. Quite a number of 
mills in the south are reported to be short of stock, 
while the western demand is quite heavy, and as the 
steamers down south are doing their usual trick of 
giving perishable goods the preference as freight over 
lumber of all kinds, it is beginning to be rather a mat- 
ter of doubt as to just what quantity of cypress may 
be expected to arrive within the next few months. 
Still, the wholesale yards here have a fairly good sup- 
ply, large enough to satisfy all immediate wants. Price 
at steamer dock is still $33.75. 


New York City. 


Buffalo, N. Y. Holders of cypress have a steady 
though not large sale for it and consider it as good wood 
to hold for future developments as any in the market. It 
has not suffered in price as most other lumber has and 
is now ready to go ahead. No shingles here. Price for 
inch best, $36. 





Boston, Mass. Cypress is in a particularly strong 
position and the fortunate holders of good dry stocks 
are scarce and fully appreciate their isolated condition. 
The tendency of prices is quite marked in its upward 
direction, displaying something more of an independent 
spirit than has been the case for some time. There is a 
popular feeling that there is room for quite a little 
advance in this lumber as soon as election is over, and 
the normal trade and preparation for the spring begins. 
Freights are stiff, both from the coast and the gulf; $6.50 
bringing lumber from the coast, and $8.50 from the gulf. 





Shingles. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The extreme scarcity of cars in 
transit from western points shows conclusively that the 
western manufacturer has anticipated the Minneapolis 
market much more closely than at any time previously 
this season. Practically no goods are now in transit and 
but few cars are to be found at the several transfer points 
in the northwest. In anticipation of the usual flooded 
condition of the Minneapolis market at this time of the 
year many dealers have been rather conservative in plac- 
ing orders for shingles and now that they desire goods for 
immediate use they are unable to secure them. This dis- 
position on the part of the manufacturer to hold his 
goods from the Minneapolis market and place them where 
there were indications of a better fail demand has had 
the effect of bracing up the market during the past week. 
Clears sell for about $2.35 and extra A’s can be quoted 
at from $2.63 to $2.05. While these are the actual mar- 
ket quotations at present, many of the handlers are hold- 
ing for the higher price on extras. Many of the west- 
ern mills have notified their agents at this point to take 
no orders for goods under $2.05, as they claim that they 
have enough orders at present and do not desire to take 
more at any figure under this amount. Jobbers who 
still have some stocks on hand or contracts for goods at 
a low figure are still selling slightly under $2.05, but 
it is believed that they also will quote the higher figure 
shortly. A scarcity of shingles on the coast is quite 
evident from the fact that one Minneapolis firm has tried 
for the past two weeks to place orders for twenty-five 
cars but thus far has secured but three. 





Kansas City, Mo. The red cedar shingle jobbers here 
report the market in a firmer condition than it has been 
for months. Prices are no higher than noted last week, 
but are firmer, with indications of an advance to $2.25 
or more for extra *A* before the end of the month. 
The demand, which has been active for a month, is 
increasing, and there is a big inquiry for shingles in 
transit from dealers who want quick delivery. These 
dealers are being disappointed, as there are few if any 
shingles in transit that can be diverted, and stocks at 
the mills are low. The mills have a good supply of orders 
ahead, with a fine prospect for a heavy demand for at 
least thirty days, and they are in shape to hold their 
prices firm practically through the fall season. 





New Orleans. Demand for shingles is keeping up in 
great shape. Texas especially is sending in orders in 
record breaking volume. The recent advance seems to 
have had no effect whatever in curtailing the demand. 
Stocks, instead of increasing, are at a lower ebb than 
has been known for years. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. For the first time this year there are 
reports of a stir in the shingle trade, though not all 
dealers appear to have discovered it. There is appar- 
ently a scarcity of red cedars, some firms stating that 
they have been obliged to refuse orders on account of 
the supply running out in spite of them. As a rule the 
increased demand is from the east, as Buffalo is reported 
to have built less Jast month than for a long time pre- 
vious. The sale is of 16-inch pine, the better grades 
of both lengths of red cedars and some white cedars, 
which last haye practically-driven out all cheaper sorts, 
Some dealers who see cypress shingles selling readily as 
close to this market as Pittsburg express surprise that 
they have never made their way here, but there seems 
to be no call for them. The disappearance of 18-inch 
white pines appears to be permanent, at least till the 
price of red cedar perfections goes up above $3.65. 





Pittsburg, Pa. Hemlock shingles show no decided 
changes, $2.25 for 18-inch and $2.10 for 16-inch. White 
pine shingles are in fair demand, the list being $4 for 
Climax and $4.25 for 18-inch. White cedar shingles are 
very much to the fore in the market. White pine lath 
are weak. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. There is a continued stagnation in_ this 
market for all sorts of cooperage stock and especially 
for packers’ material. At the present time the pork 
market is active and the packers are able to sell their 
product without having to put it in storage, hence have 
no need for barrels or tierces and the present dullness 
in the cooperage industry is the result of this active 
demand for pork products. When the market shall 
have again settled and the packers find it necessary to 
put some of their output into storage, an improved 
demand for cooperage will no doubt be shown, but not 
until then. Pork hoops are offered at from $7 to $8 a 
thousand and tierce hoops at from $9 to $10 a thousand, 
with light demand. There is no inquiry for flour bar- 
rel heading and prices $5.50 or better are now being 
asked and obtained. 





Minneapolis, Minn. The cooperage market at this 
point still retains its past firmness, and there are no 
indications of a break in present values. In general 
prices remain practically upon the same basis as last 
week, although it is claimed that holders of good head- 
ing are imelined to desire better prices than _hereto- 
fore. While some advance over 5} cents is asked for, it 
seems probable that most of the business is still doing on 
that basis. Michigan staves are being held at from 
$8.50 to $9, and patent hoops are quoted from $9 to 
$9.50. The general trend of the market seems to be 
toward higher values, although the close buying of the 
factories would indicate that the present prices are not 
held to be firm by the purchaser. Holders of stock, 
however, are inclined to the belief that values will take 
a still higher turr before the close of the year, and 
they seem indisposed to hold goods unless schedule prices 
can be secured. The factories are not purchasing for 
stock at present, and this is claimed as an indication 
that good orders must be placed later in the season and 
that there will be no decline of values in the immediate 
future. The consumption of flour stock is now large 
at Mirmeapolis on account of the activity of the flour 
mills. The heavy demand for apple barrel stock which 
has been experienced during the past few weeks has 
tended to reduce stocks held by jobbers and 
strengthen the general tone of the market in regard to 
prices. 
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Buffalo, N. Y. There is somehow not the amount of 
rush in the movement of cooperage stock that is to 
expected with a big apple crop to take care of. After 
the late gale there was a sort of panic in the busines 
for the demand for second class stock fell off entirely; 
but it returned in about ten days, when it was yen 
that only a part of the apples had been taken off. reo 
there appears to be a good supply of all slack stock, 
except flour barrel staves, and in smaller degree hoops 
are also scarce. Prices are not advancing, ranging ” 
$8 to $8.50 for first class dry elm flour barrel — 
6} to 63 cents for basswood heading, and $9 to $9. ' 
for 6-foot coiled hoops, with hickory hoops very slow # 
$5 to $6. 
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